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Along the twelve hundred miles of Cal- 
ifornia sea-coast, and bay frontage, there is no 
region more attractive and more picturesque 
than the peninsula of Marin, north of the 
Golden Gate and the bay of: San Francisco. 
Its nearness, and accessibility, its beautiful 
and varying scenery, its rich soil, and perfect 
climate, all combine to make it peculiarly 
well adapted to suburban uses. It is nat- 
urally the great summer and winter resort of 
thousands of San Franciscans. Here and 
there, along the shores of the gleaming bay, 
are the homes of retired merchants and of 
active business men who love to escape 
nightly from the noise and rush of the me- 
tropolis; they plant spacious grounds, gardens 
in the midst of forests, cottages on the slopes 
of Tamalpais, dark with oaks and spicy with 
redwoods, and soil and climate aid them to 


earthly paradises. “The nearest Marin 


County suburb of San Francisco, the most 
picturesque, and the most attractive of all, 
is the charming terraced town of Sausalito. 

Sausalito, the place of ‘Little Willows”, 
named long ago from a grove that used to 


. stand there, 1s so near to San Francisco that 


the time will certainly come when the half 
hour that it now takes to go there by ferry 
will be shortened to fifteen minutes, or less. 
It is in short the nearest, and the most prom- 
ising of the suburbs of San Francisco, and 
its naturaladvantages are so great that nothing 
can prevent the development of a large and 
beautiful residence town there. 

The history of the town can be given 


b 


briefly. ‘‘Richardson’s Bay” was visited by 
early whalers and vessels of explorers, but 
John Reed who obtained permission from the 
Mission priests of San Francisco. made the 
first settlement there. Captain William A. 
A. Richardson, securing land grants from the 


Mexican Government, next came to Sausal- 


Sausalito. 


ito,and obtained control. He sold the south- 


ern or old Sausalito tract to Messrs. Boths, 
Baker and McCormick about 1850, while Mr. 
Throckmorton became owner of the new 
town site. The Sausalito of 1850 consisted 
of three small shanties,a wharfand a saw-mill. 
The water supply for all vessels, entering 
San Francisco Harbor, and indeed for the 
city itself came from Sausalito until 1854. 
The terraces and ravines of the rocky pen- 
insula must have presented many a_ busy 
and animated scene during those ‘‘days of 
gold,” 1850-54. One of the early California 
books containsa pen and ink sketch of **San 


Francisco’s watering harbor,” Richardson’s 


Bay. 
Doubtful titles clouded the real estate 


prospects of Sausalito for years. At last, in 


1866, the Throckmorton title was absolutely 
established and in 1869 the Sausalito Land 
and-Ferry Company was founded, by an asso- 
ciation of capitalists, who established a ferry 
to San Francisco, cut streets, and made many 
improvements. When the North Pacific 
Coast railroad made terminus here, 
and established work shops, Sausalito began 
to grow, and real estate was in demand. Dur- 
ing the past three years there has been great 
growth in the town. It now contains seven 
or eight hundred permanent residences, and 
a summer population of a thousand or more. 
The English Vice-Consul, Charles Mason, 
and a number of wealthy and refined families 
reside at Sausalito; also the Spanish Consul, 
Camilo Martin. 

But the most attractive feature of Sausa- 
lito lies in its superior sporting facilities. 
Nowhere along the bay shore is there such 
fine fishing ground as in its near vicinity. 
Rock and tom cod, smelt, herring, perch 
and flounders are so abundant in their sea- 
son. that the veriest tyro of a fisherman is 
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9 Sausalito. 


sure of a fair catch. Much of the best fish 
seen in the San Francisco markets“1s taken 
along the Marin coast of the bay, and so 
profitable and certain ts the employment 


that a picturesque fleet .of fishing vessels 1s 
always lying along the Sausalito” shore. 


Down by the club house of the Pacific 
Yacht Club the Italian fishermen have gath- 
ered together in a group by themselves and 
with their tackle and nets and their lighters 
drawn up on the beach, add nota little to 
the artistic interest of the place. © Richard- 
son's Bay isa natural feeding ground for 
fish. Its waters are shallow and warm and 
contain an abundance of food, and here in 
their season the herring and smelt come. to 
spawn in incalculable numbers. The deep 
sea craft that lie off shore keep out great 
nets in these seasons and. with slight effort 
are able to lay in their year’s supply of fish. 
sut the professional fishermen are fairly lost 
in the cloud of amateurs who flock across 
from San Francisco on holidays and Sun- 
days. water tront is well supplicd with 
boats,from a yacht down toa Wherry, which 
are let to pleasure seekers at reasonable rates. 
Fishing tackle and bait are supplied by the 
enterprising boat owners. and though the 
available fleet is larse It is no unusual sight 
on busy days to see a crowd of would-be 
fisherinen patiently waiting on the whart for 
the return of some boat inewhich they can 
have their turn. 
And not alone is the attraction limited to 
fishing. The long stretches of land-locked 


water irresistibly invite the boating clement 


and while the -cautious have full room to 


pull in quict water, the more adventurous 
by standing out can have their fill of gusty 
winds and rolling waves. Perhaps the best 
recommendation of the nautical advantages 
of Saucelito is that both of the two larce 
san Francisco yacht clubs have chosen it as 
a site for their club houses and general ren- 
dezvous. That-of the Pacitic Club is back 
of the cove at old Sausalito.and handsomely 
fitted up. The older organization, the San 


krancisco Yacht Club. was Incorporated in 


1869; the Pacific in 1879. Many of the 
yachts are enrolled in both clubs. The 
yachtsmen of San Francisco have gained an 
enviable reputation for nautical skill in the 
yachting world abroad. 

The Sausalito Land and Ferry Company, 
of which we have spoken, as first organized 
in 1866,represents the future of the place. 
They own twelve hundred acres of land, 
which they are placing on the market, and 
they have full faith in. Sausalito, as the 
coming suburb of San Francisco.+ The land 
of the Company extends. for about three 
miles along the west shore of Richardson’s 
Bay, and runs back about-three fourths of a 
mile to the crest of the high hills, taking in 
all the desirable building sites left in Sausal- 
ito. This fine and picturesque tract of land 
is divided into -parts by several most beau- 
tiful ravines leading back into the foothills, 
and extending down into rolling valley lands 
approaching the shore. . They. are filled 
with a fine tree-growth of oak, laurel, buck- 
eyes, etc, and each slope and crest affords 
magnificent views of San Francisco bay, the 
five miles of Richardson's bay, the rocky 
shores, Angel island and old Mount ‘Tamal- 
pais towering over all. . Nowhere else is the 
spread of the main bay, the shores of Berke- 
ley and the whole: Alameda landscape more 
beautiful than: as seen from the Sausalito 
heights. At night the lamps, electric lights, 
hills and long streets of San Francisco are 
seen so near and bricht, across the narrow 
Golden Gate, that the citizen of Sausalito 
can almost imagine himself on an offshoot 
ef the San Mateo peninsula, though the 
commerce of the metropolis sails between. 

The North Pacitic’ Coast. railroad links 
Sausalito to the rest of Marin, and makes 
it the depositing point for:innumerable pic- 
nics and excursions into the woods. Along 
the eastern water-front the line extends. ‘The 
iustration of a portion of Sausalito which 
acompanics this article shows the wharf 
where the railroad line terminates and the 
ferry boat is taken. Seven trips are made 


each day, and the time required for the 
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journey from wharf to wharf is 25 minutes. 

The water supply of Sausalito is unexcep- 
tionable in quality, being taken from peren- 
nial springs, pure, cool and delicious. The 
quantity is sufficient for all present require- 
ments and the water company is making ex- 
traordinary efforts to increase the supply. 
They expect to construct a large reservoir 
to impound the winter rainfall, so that there 
will be an abundance for all the uses of even 
a much larger town. 

The Company are offering their lands for 
sale in subdivisions to suit and at very mod- 
erate rates, considering their propinquity to 
the metropolis of the Pacific and the 
unequaled outlook they afford. 

The cost of living at Sausalito is no. high- 
er than in San Francisco and, indeed, house- 
holders findit much less. ‘There are three ho- 
tels, a bakery, several grocery stores, butcher 
shop, lumber yard, etc. Goods are deliv- 
ered at the houses at no extra cost. There 
are two large summer boarding houses and 
a number of neat .and pleasant cottages 
which can be rented for the season. 

Another point that can be urged in favor 
of Sausalito asa place of residence is the ex- 
treme equability of its climate. The high 
range of hills behind it cuts off completely 
the sweep of the cold sea air, and the pecu- 
liar formation of the coast south of the 
Golden Gate is such that the fogs are turned 
toward the San Francisco shore and the 
cold and the chill which render that city so 
disagreeable are avoided. So marked is the 
difference that the dividing line between 
sunshine and shadow can be clearly drawn. 
When Alcatraz is passed the ferry boats, 
suddenly emerging from the banks of fog, 
reach a clear stretch of sunlit water that is 
not broken all the way to the head of Rich- 
ardson’s Bay. On the other hand however, 
the proximity to the water tempers the sum- 
mer heat, so that on an average the town is 
cooler in summer and warmer in. winter 
than any other of the little settlements 
around the bay. ‘This equability of cli- 


mate makes it a favorite resort of invalids 
who, through .lung or other trouble, have 
been unable to resist the rigors of climate 
elsewhere. | 

The leading hotel and summer resort of 
picturesque Sausalito, is the ‘‘ £7 A/onte.” 
It is the nearest country resort for families 
from San Francisco, and combines charms 
otherwise not found nearer than. Monterey 
and Santa Cruz. There are abundant op- 
portuntties for boating, fishing and sea bath- 
ing. ‘The shady groves and walks are most 
charming. Lawn tennis courts, croquet 
grounds, etc.; are at the disposal of the 
guests, the table is first-class, and the hotel 
is open summer and. winter. Mr. J. E. 
Slinkey is the proprietor, and is a leader in 
all projects forthe improvement of Sausalito. 

The business part of Sausalito is along 
the bav shore, and can never interfere with 
the purely residence portions—as at Bar 
Harbor, Mt. Desert, and at other famous 
resorts, the openings for business are con- 
siderable, and keep pace with the growth of 
the resort. 

Mr. Frank J. Burns, publisher of the 
Sausalito News, has an agency, does some 
real-estate business, keeps a supply of books 
and periodicals, etc. The ay News Co. 
also deals in periodicals, papers, books, 
stationery, etc., and Mr. J. E. Kipp, head 
of the company, hasa fine steam launch 
built for pleasure parties, and for supplying 
San Francisco papers to the region along 
the railroad line. Mr. Kipp is news agent 
on the ferry boats, and is a most enterpris- 
ing newspaper representative. While there 
are several stores devoted to general mer- 
chandise, the main brunt of the trade rests 
with F. Fiedler, who by his enterprise and 
business sagacity, has drawn to himself the 
patronage of the whole southern end of the 
peninsula. Good bread and pastry are 
furnished by P. Grethel at reasonable rates, 
and J. B. Baraty dispenses excellent meat 
not only to the town but to all the sur- 
rounding country. 
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WOODIN & LITTI 


509 and 511 Market Street, S. F.—Manufacturers, 
—— ALL KINDS OF —— 


CISTERN, WELL AND FORCE 


PUMPS. 


Adapted for every kind of requirement for 
both hand and power use. 


Railroad Pumps, Steamboat Pumps, 
Mine. Pumps, Windmill Pumps, Rotary 
Pumps, Fire Engines, Hydraulic Rams, 
Hose, Garden Tools, and Pump Materials. 


Wine aud Spray a Specialty. 


Vaneless Wind Mill—Its chief points of 
merit are: Its ability to take care of itself 
in the severest gale—being so arranged 
that no increase of wind increases its speed. 
The material used in its construction and 
the quality of the workmanship being the 
best. The simplicity of. its machinery 
making it almost 1mpossibie to get out of 


order. Therefore when once erected, no 
 $TAR PUMP. 


yw 
VANELESS WIND MILLS, further expense is attached to it. 


CHARLES M. LEOPOLD, 


LO RI ST AN D DECO R ATO R= 


—s>- NURSERIES AT SAUSALITO. 


City Depot, 35 Post Street, below Kearny, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


LANDS ADJACENT TO THE 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A . 


Vineyards, Fruit Ranches and Country Homes in the upper Santa Clara 
Valley. Also Farming, Grazing and Timber lands. | 


NATHAN C. CARNALL,. 


624 MARKET STREET, - - - SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PAJARO 


gions in the world is that gem of Santa Cruz 


county, the famous Pajaro Valley. A part 


of it, indeed, is south of the river, and there- 
fore included in Monterey county, but the 
valley as a whole is tributary to the prosper- 
ous town of Watsonville, and 1s probably 
capable of closer and more varied cultivation 
than any acre of equal extent in California. 
Excluding mountain slopes and foot-hills this 
lovely valley contains 33,000 acres of land, 
cut up Into small farms, and rapidly becom- 
ing a vast orchard and garden. 

The claim made by the fortunate dwellers 
in the Pajaro Valley, and never yet disputed, 
is that ‘* crops never fail there.” ‘The drain- 
age is sufficient to save the crops in wet 
years, the nearness of the forest-clad moun- 
tains insures moisture in even the driest of 
seasons. ‘This certainty of crops renders the 
valley peculiarly well adapted to extensive 
horticulture, and division into still smaller 
holdings. No place in the State is better 
suited to immediate and rapid development, 
in no. region are the returns from capital 
larger or more certain, and nowhere will men 
of means find better investments. 

‘El Pajaro,” as the Spaniards named the 
valley, contained in (1847) only about fifty 
inhabitants, and was a great pasture ground 
for their herds. When Americans began to 
settle in the valley, many disputes about ti- 
tles followed, but these have long ago been 
settled and the progress of the valley has 
been marvelous, Still, the best friends of 
the Pajaro Valley are the most ready to ac- 
knowledge that little or nothing has yet been 
done to properly place its resources before 
the world at large ‘The people are so pros- 
perous and contented that they have let other 
communities gather statistics, and ‘* boom” 
their resources, while the Pajaronians were 
satisfied to let their lands speak for them- 
selves. But times are changing ; the valley, 


One of the most fertile and beautiful re- . 


YALLEY. 


as we have said, is destined to become one 
of the most thickly settled portions of the 
Pacific Coast, and the Pajaronians welcome 


' new comers to their garden-land. 


Some of the most desirable lands in Cali- 
fornia are on the foot-hill belt about the 
Pajaro, especially on the Santa Cruz side. 
Mr. Radcliff, in a recent pamphlet says: 
‘When first settled by the Americans the 
Santa Cruz Mountains, defining the northern 
boundary of the valley, were heavily covered 
with a growth of redwood. ‘The rapid build- 
ing of railroads and the needs of a civilized 
section made such demands on the timber 
resources of the State that the Pajaro Valley 
belt of redwoods was taken up. by lumber- 
men, and for over twenty years there has 
been a steady and increasing output from the 
timber belt sometimes running as high as 
18,000,000 feet per year. Asa result of this 
continued forest destruction the mountains 
have been bared, and the vegetation which 
had for centuries decayed on those mountains 
served to enrich the soil, so that in fertility 
and production the Santa Cruz Mountain 
slopes are not excelled the world over.. The 
lumberman on his march to the mountain 
summits, laboriously clearing away the for- 
ests, was followed in time by the thrifty farm- 
er, and where a few years ago were vast for- 
ests now cluster small fruit farms, enriching 


_their owners and improving the country. 


On the bench at the base of the foot-hills the 
culture of the olive has been entered into 
with every prospect of a successful issue, and 
several orchards have been set out this spring.” 

The large area formerly devoted to wheat, 
barley, beans and potatoes is being rapidly 
decreased to make room for orchards and 
strawberry plantations. ‘The crops of fruit, 
especially apples, cherries and strawberries 
are phenomenal, and the profit per acre, in 
many instances, such as to be almost incred- 
ible to those not accustomed. to the combin- 
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Pajaro Valley. 


ati of favorable conditions here found. 
In strawberry cultivation great activity has 
been manifested for the past four years, and 
there are now over 250 acres of strawberries 
in the Pajaro Valley. The season extends 
from April to Christmas—sometimes far into 
the new year, and the profits frequently run 
high into the hundreds of dollars per acre. 
Over one hundred acres are in raspberries 
and blackberries, and their cultivation is as 
profitable as strawberries. It is estimated by 
the best judges that there are not less than 
2,000 acres In apples in the valley. The fa- 
vorite varieties are Newtown Pippins and 
Bellefleurs and, in quality and quantity, the 
yield is remarkable. Cherries are astonish- 
ingly fine and entirely free from insect pests. 
Considerable attention is paid to dairying, as 
the grazing lands are extensive and stock rais- 
ing is a profitable business on the mountains. 
Watsonville, the metropolis of the valley, 
is a thrifty and picturesque town of more 
than 2500 population. It has fine macadam- 
ized streets, public buildings, hotels and busi- 
ness blocks of substantial appearance, gas 
and water supplies, avenues and_ public 
squares, an efficient fire department, and 1s, 
in brief, one of the quietest and most  pros- 
perous of the interior towns of the State. — Its 
situation near the western side of the valley 
and on the north branch of the beautiful 
Pajaro river, 1s remarkably well chosen for 
health and sightliness. Five miles west, at 
Camp Goodall, is the ocean beach. There 
are so many lovely drives around the town, 
tree-shaded and inviting, that a list would 
occupy too much space. It 1s sufficient to 
say that within easy reach are the redwood- 
clad hills, the sea-shore, the fertile valley, 
with its old-fashioned, picturesque lanes, the 
hills and sloughs to the south towards Castro- 
ville, and, all in all, a variety of scenery un- 
compared for quiet and satisfying beauty. 
‘The public schools of Watsonville take a very 
nigh rank. Eleven teachers are employed. 
The town is 101 miles from San Francisco, 
and has railroad connections via Gilroy and 
via Santa Cruz. It is well situated for branch 
roads to the foot-hills and the upper part of 


the valley, and these cannot be long delayed. 

Another prosperous settlement 1n the north- 
ern part of the valley is the village of Corral- 
itos, where a paper mill of note is located, 
and where the water that supplies Watson- 
ville is taken—from the Salsipuedes Creek. 
The banks of the creek and the adjacent 
canyons furnish sunny and sheltered slopes 
fit for all kinds of fruits, even the citrus va- 
rieties. Still further east is Green Valley, 
rich in orchards, alfalfa, and gardens. From 
the valley itself many roads lead to the sum- 
mit of the Coast Range. Everywhere are 
beautiful mountain farms looking down on 
the vales, and across the low westward hills 
to the Pacific water, timber, rich soil, a per- 
fect climate, are to be had here, and at a 
small cost. Those who cannot purchase the 
valley: lands can certainly be suited in the 
foot-hills. 

One of the most charming features of the 
Pajaro Valley, especially noted by Eastern 


_ visitors, 1s its lake system. From the hills 


about the valley the traveller catches the 
gleam of rivers and the dark blue of a chain 
of fine fresh-water lakes. ‘The three largest 
of these are called College Lake, Laguna 
Grande and White Lake; they are from 
two hundred to five hundred acres in extent, 
and, at their greatest depths measure sixty 
feet. Being fed by subterranean mountain 
streams they do not vary in depth with the 
seasons. ‘They are prolific in native fish of 
excellent quality, and also have been stocked 
by the Board of Fish Commissioners with 
eastern white fish, perch and land-locked 
salmon. ‘The lake is much used by the people 
of Watsonville for sailing and rowing, a re- 
gatta. course being marked out by buoys. 
In the southern part of the Pajaro Yalley, just 
at the base of the foot-hills, stands a mag- 
nificent live oak park of over two hundred 


-acres In extent ; the trees are ancient, and of 


picturesque growth, while a large part of it 
is almost as free from undergrowth as the 
park of an English country-place. Lying as 
it does at an eminence above the valley, 
and with a deep and fertile soil, it is one of 
the most lovely spots in the county. 
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For an hour’s entertainment, we know of nothing more interesting 
than a walk through the spacious and well-filled warerooms of Messrs. 
Fi CHADBOURNE «& Co., 741, 745. and 745. Market Street, San 
Francisco; replete with all the latest novelties in Wood Colors and Latest 
Designs in Furniture. [Imagine an assortment of over One HuNpRED 
different styles of Chainher Suites, in Walnut, Old Oak, Antique Oak, 
Cherry and Mahogany, in one of the principal departments, with an 
equal number of Parlor Suites in another, upholstered in all the Latest 
Designs in Furniture Coverings; including the rich and elegant Moorish 
Uncut Plushing, and Brocatelles, and you can form an idea of the mag- 


nitude of this establishment. 


Among the articles that deserve special mention, are the celebrated 
“Mikado” Bamboo Portieres) for Doors and Windows, which must be 


seen to be appreciated, 


An inspection of their stock will discover the tact that their assort- 


ment is the largest and their prices are the lowest. 
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The Finest Climate in the World at San Diego. 


| ESTABLISHED 1885. 
MEMBERS OF THE SAN DIEGO REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


Is what u are looking for and u naturally want to buy the most 
u can for the least money. When u come to the city come 


direct to our office, when we will show u over the city and 
county, give u the EXACT PRICES ASKED BY THE 


OWNERS, and then u can select what suits your 


purses and your | exactly what u 
tastes; for we have | ni be want and need for 
lots, and bloeks and business, or resi- 
acres, In every di- : dence, or farming. 
rection—on the hill ys We are one of the 
tops, in the valleys, oldest firms in the 
by the sea—shore, 2 : city and our position 
among the mount- | 4 and standing has 
ains, on the lines of gained by thor- 
the busy railway, a oughly honest deal- 
or back in the sol- te y ingand a most liber- 
itudes; in fact, just | | al use of Printers’ Ink. 


MON ¥ LOAN 


IN LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS. 

If u wish to loan money on the best Rea Estate security, we can 
place it for u at a high rate of interest. If u desire to buy and sell 
properties and make a good deal of money, come and select quickly, or if 
u are a non-resident, advise us of your wishes, forward money, and we 
will use our best judgment. Any advice whatever that u desire, write 
or come direct to us, 


Our new, handsomely illustrated book on San Diego is now ready. Price 
| $1. Send for it, and mention this magazine. 


F. R. WETMORE & CO., Agents, 


BANKERS AND REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
735 6th Street, P, O. Block, San Diego, Cal. > 
| 
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If you wish to gel a 
very ‘Reasonable Price at once our Catalooue 


of Styles and Prices as we have the 


Buggies, Carriages, Phaetons, Surreys, Cabriolets, Wagonettes and Carts 
of every description, can at all times be found in our Repository. 


HUREE NE. WIND WILLS. 


BUY THE BEST. 
AXLE WAGON. 


MILBURN HOLLOM 
LICHTEST, WHEELS 
STRONCEST, RUN THROUGH 
CHEAPEST BOILING OIL. 
WACON 
BUY NO OTHER. 


IN THE WORLD 


Dealers in all kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
& Hooker 


421-427 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 


Fm limited — of water and high heads 
Ne are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 


more power 


ter than any other 


with less wa- 


wheel made. 

Estimates furnished on 
Ss “application, for wheels specially 
= built and adapted to suit any 
~ particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


DEALERS IN FURS. |BONESTELL & CO. 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. PAPER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


WHOLESALE. 


WANTED! — Printing and Wrapping Paper, 


Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY for 
February, 1883 and September 18843 for 401 & 403 SANSOME oT 


which 35 cts. per copy will be paid at office of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO., 415 Montgomery : COR. SACRAMENTO. 
Street, San Francisco. 


EW REMINGTON No. 5 


Is the latest improved, most complete, and by far the best 
Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY. SURE TO SATISFY 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, etc., address 


C. SHAW ese, 


3O Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


esis: Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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MATTHIAS GRAY CO. | JAPANESE KIROS, 
206 POST ST, SAN FRANCISCO 
OR HAND WARMERS. 
——General Agent for—— 
. A cheap and efficient substitute for hot-water bags: 
Steinway & Sons Pianos, Ernst Gabler Pianos, Recommended by the medical profession in all cases | 
Kranich & Bach Pianos C. Roenisch Pianos. where hot applications are required. Especially service 
ee: able for cold feet and hands. For sale by 
Burdett Organs. Wilcox & White Organs. 060 
Importer of American and Foreign WM. 5. DUNCOMBE & *y 
Band Instruments Accorceons, Violins, Guitars, | Medical and Surgical Supplies, 
Sheet Music, Books, Etc., Etc. 25 SUTTER FRANCISCO. 


TAND AGENCY 
The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 
Unimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands. 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 
Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St... San Francisco, Cal. 


Do You Want a School? 

: THE PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION supplies: 

i 1. ‘Leachers with desirable positions. 

‘ 2. Academies, Seminaries, Kindergartens and Public Schools: of every grade with 
competent Principals and ‘Veachers. 

’ 3- Families with Governesses,; Private Tutors, Music, Drawing, and Painting Teachers. 
: 4. Gives parents information of the best Schools. 

: s- Rents and sells school property. 

3 Trustees of Public Schools, Principals of Private Schools, persons needing Kin- 
ss dergartners, Tutors, Governesses, Music Teachers, etc., are invited 


4 to make use of this Bureau FREE OF CHARGE. 
. Teachers will fina it worth while to send for Application Blank. 
' The Bureau 1s endorsed by the best Educators in the State. Among those to whom 


reference 1s made are: 
Pacific Association ot Collegiate Alumne, Tra G. State Superintendent 


Prof, Kellogg and Prot. Jos. Le Conte of the State ( niversity, 
Prof. Allen. Principal of the State Normal School, J.B. Met ‘hesney, Principal Oakland High School, 
Hon. John Sweu, bx-State Superintendent and Principal of the Girls’ High Sehoot, 
Mrs. Sarah Oper, President of the Grolden Crate Kindergarten Association, 
Chas. Hl. Shinn, of the Overland Menthtly. 


Address all communications to 
MAY  L. CHENEY: Manager. 
CLA YISFREET. SAN. FRANCISCO, :.CAL. 
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siCHAUTAUQUA x BOOKS 
The series for the coming season 1887-88 comprises seven books, at a cost of $5.00 for the set. 


Special rates when five or more sets are ordered in one lot. Subscriptions received 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $1.50 per year, or $1.35 in clubs of five. 
EARLY. ORDERS SOLICITED. 
GHORGE.: McCcCONNEEL, 
757 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cal. 
BIBLE HOUSE.—— 


REAL ESTATE. INSURANCE << GRAIN BROKERS 


Farms of all descriptions, ranging from one acre to six thousand acres, in the beauciful and fertile Pajaro 
Valley, embracing the choicest lands in Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


‘Correspondence Solicited.) 


NATIONAL HOTEL. St. Motel 


COLUSA, CALIFORNIA. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, - PROPRIETOR. 


Prices Moderate and Polite Attention. | AMERICAN PLAN, — Rates, $2.00 to $9.50 per Day. 


ANDREW BOND. PROPRIETOR. 


Best Hotel in Town for Travelers. 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 


SEASON OF 1887-88. 


NURSERIES, 


NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Laulms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persanmons and Chestnuts, 
Lersian Malnut or haghadgt, Mimond and other Nut Trees. 


-RUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Loses, Flowering Shrubs and vines, Gerantums & Green-.cuse Plants, 
ETC... 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


* We join ourselves to no party that does not keep step to the musie of the Union.” 


THE AMERICAN is a new sixteen-page weekly devoted to the American Movement and 
the interests of the American Party ; clean in language, pure in politics, strong in its opposi- 
tion to foreign immigration and alien domination and misrule in this country, All patriotic 


citizens should read it. 


AD css, 
TERMS :—One Year, Three Dollars. ADDRESS 


Single Copy, Ten Cents. H A M R I N 9 


415 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MAURICE E: POWERS, KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


42 f No. i5 Fourth Street, San Francisco, is the best 

Attorney at Law, place in the city to buy New and Second-hand 
R es D> ae jo0ks. The largest stock of old Newspapers and 
Office: Sete  Leposit Magazines can be found here, and a visit will well 


SAN JOSE, CAL. repay the lover of literature. 
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| EASTERN DIVISION PHIL ADEL 4 CNTRA 


FOR CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 
Is the largest institution of the kind on the continent. The Medical and Surgical Statf comprises the best talent in 

thecountry. There have been more cases of human deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution © 


More than 90,000 cases have been successfully treated. — Diseases which are made a specialty ; Curvature of the Spine 
Hip Disease, and ail Diseascs of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Cireulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 
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Pacific Educational Journal 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


ISSCED MONTHLY. BY 


Tue EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


: JO. H. PRYOR, Manager. J. B. McCHESNEY, Editor. 
612 CLAY STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


O. BOX 2509. 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS. 


State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt, Prof. Homer B. Sprague, Prof. C. W. Childs, Prin. James Denman, Prof. 
Frank Soule, Prof. A. S. Cook, Prof. F. H. Stoddard, Supt. fred. M. Campbell, Charles M. Drake, Insp. 
J. G. Kennedy, Insp. Laura T. Fowler, Prof. G. F. Foster, Miss A. M. Manning, Mrs. K. S. Wiggin, 
Prof. A. L. Mann, Mrs. K. B. Fisher, Miss Irene Hardy, Philip Prior, Edward Hyatt. 


The only strictly Educational Journal published on the 
Pacific Coast 


THE PaciFic EpUCATIONAL JOURNAL is the official organ of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. The publishers are compelled by law to supply one copy to each school district, of which there 
_ are thousands. Unlike other journals, the official organ is not cast aside when read, but is filed in the 
district libraries throughout the State. The official journal has therefore a larger circulation than any 
weekly or monthly periodical, and a general circulation such as no publication, outside the few great daily 
newspapers, possess. The official journal is read by every one interested in the cause of education, and 
its value as an advertising medium is second only to the few ‘metropolitan publications that have a gen- 
uine circulation reaching beyond tens of thousands. Even in the thinly populated districts, where those 
journals rarely or never penetrate, the PaciFIc EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL will be a regular and weleome 
visitor. Its readers are altogether of the reputable and industrious classes, to whom. advertisers should 
address themselves. The official journal is not only distributed by the State, but has also a large 
circulation among teachers and parents. The advantages of advertising many lines of goods in such a 
journal are manifest. 


This Journal already numbers among its regular contributors the names of many of the foremost 
writers upon educational <opics in the State.. Its purpose is to treat of the great questions of education 
that are now agitating the public mind, and to give expression to the most vigorous thought upon all 
subjects that come under discussion. It will consider topics relating to colleges, academies, high schools, 
normal schools, industrial education, supervision, discipline, moral instruction, and the liké. It will be 
the aim of the publishers to place the journal on a high plane, both in respect to vigor of thought and 
literary excellence. They propose that it shall be be a welcome companion and a reliable guide to the 
educator, be he teacher, professor, committee-man, or superintendent. 


— 


TERMS:— Yearly Subscription, $2.00, Payable in Advance. Clubs of Five, $1.50 each. 
THE PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Is sent to subscribers until it is ordered stopped, AND ALL ARRBPARAGES ARE PAID, 
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TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


> 


CARBOLIC 
Infallible Home Treatment for 
CATARRH, HAY FEVER, ASTHMA, DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, 
NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, ULCERATION of the 
LUNGS, and all DISEASES of thie 
THROAT and LUNGS. 
NORAD E Catarrh of Twelve Years’ Standing Cured. 
Wwe by SAN FRANCISCO, April 8, L887. 
To the Carbolic Sinoke Ball Co.—GeNTLEMEN: | commenced 


It has cured me of the 
Also others ot mv 


mee, JSSo6 using the Smoke Ball about 6 weeks ago. 

eatarrh of 10.or 12 vears’ standing effectually. 

acquaintances have been cured as well. 
Respecttully vours, 


THOMAS J. QUIMBY. 


Hf wit 


720 Bush Street. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL COMPANY, 


Rooms 7, 8, 9 and 10, cor. Market & Kearny Sts. 
Entrance, 652 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Smoke Ball” and ** Debellator Package” sent by mail, with 
full directions, on receipt of price, 35. (Smoke Ball *3,-and Debel- 
> lator 82), and two postage stamps. Remit by P.O. or Wells, Fargo 
& Co. Money Order, or coin through Wells, Fargo & Co's. Express. 

In ordering, mention The Overland Monthly. 


CARTRIDGE 
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‘Our Amerioan Homes, 


and How to Furnish Them.” 


SFURNITURE 


rR. #2: HORN: ER- & 
Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 and G5 W. 23d St. New York. 


Largest Display of First-class Furniture: in America. 


Best Priees tm plain tizures. Ten showrooms, 

Suite of Purnished Specinren Rooms. llustrated 

Book to Furnish Our American Homes” 
applrention 


CRATEFUL— COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


Yd 


FAUTYAND FRAGRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO TRE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wurrr, the cum- 
rosy, and the breath swrer.. By these whe hare 
vueed it, it is regarded as an indispensable 
winet of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
trom the teeth without injuring the enamet. 


Sold by Drugg:sts and Fanoy-Goods Dealers 


nF TO &8 A DAY. Samples worth 31.50 FREE. 
ri 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write. 


‘BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


DURKEES 


MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


SALAD DRESSING 


“UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis exten: with extreme 
‘care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 
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ASHMERE OUQUET 


>. Alux luxurious from 
#°— choicest flowers. 


COLGATE tis nameand trade mark on each bottle 
assurepurchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. Intrinsic Value. 
| OUR FACILITIES 


Enable us to present to the San Francisco public, simultaneously with the appearance on the Centinent 
and in the East all the new and unique styles of 


UMBRELLAS, -: SHADES, PARASOLS, + WHIPS, Etec. 
UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS RE-COVERED AND REPAIRED. 


OUR STOCK 


Has been selected with the greatest care, hence is very attractive. Studied elegance in Styles and Colors, 
combined with Solid Worth, being our object. 


CANES MOUNTED. REPAIRING FANS A SPECIALTY. 
SEASON OF 1887. 


LADIES’ UMBRELLAS.-—We propose. to astonish the Ladies of San Francisco in our exhibit of 
the most elegant designs in Silk Umbrellas, ete., ever offered in any city in the world. 


We are =~ in receipt of our : 
LONDON HANDLES in Ivory, etc. They are grand, odd, handsome, unique, and “very English, vou 


know,” consequently lovely, and are splendid goods. 

OUR GOLD HANDLES, for design, finish, stvle and artistie merit, have never been excelled, 
either for substantial workmanship or sterling worth, 

FOR GENTLEMEN.—Silk Umbrellas, Alpacea bordered, ete., in Gold, Ivory or Fancy Handles. 

CAN ES.—Gold, Ivory, Buck Horn, Malacea, and all woods, handles, etec., in all fancies, comfortable 
and distingue. The Largest and Finest Stock to select from ever offered in San Francisco, and at 


MODHRA'EHE PRICES. MODERATE PRICES. 


J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J. D. BARR, J. D. BARR & SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, 
No. 323 BUSH ST., Branch, No. 982 MARKET ST. 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre. “Ge Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre. “@& 
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~Where ‘‘special acts ’ 


THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


A: NEST OF -WILD: CATS. 


In the last year of the preceding cen- 
tury Aaron Burr tried his prentice hand at 
stealing a bank charter through the New 
York Legislature, securing its passage under 
the guise ofa bill chartering a company to 
supply the city of New York with water. 
From that early date until the establishment 
of our present national banking system, the 
legislatures of the various States spent much 
labor in tinkering with bank 


time and 


charters. 

Banking privileges were granted in some 
cases by special and in others by general 
enactments. Like the traveler, choosing 
between two roads in an Indiana swamp, 
whichever way was selected, the State was 
wish that it had tried the other. 


apt to 
were required, too 


often the only result was that specially active 


lobbying and log-rolling was necessary to 


get the charter granted. Thus in 1813, 
Governor Snyder of. Pennsylvania vetoed a 
bill granting charters to twenty-five banks, 


with an aggregate capital of nine millions. 


Next year, however, a more generous policy 
on the part of the pullers of wires enabled 
them to pass a bill over the second veto of 
the governor, chartering forty-one banks 
with an aggregate capital of seventeen mil- 
lions, of which only one-fifth was required 
to be paid in. Of this number thirty-seven 
went into operation, and of these, fifteen 
failed within four years. 

The birth of such a litter of wild cats was 
certainly a great calamity; but the passage 
of a general enabling act, which made pos- 
sible their spontaneous generation over a 
whole State, seems to have been worse. In 
1837, Michigan passed such an act: and it 
may be well to glance at her experience, be- 
fore turning to that of Nebraska Territory, 
which is the subject of the present paper. 

The act was supposed to have been care- 
fully drawn, but almost immediately after 
its passage, ‘‘ banks were springing up 
all over the State, in unheard of places, in 
the depths of the forest, in saw mills, in 
asheries, and in the pockets of dishonest 


VoL. X.—8. (Copyright, 1887, by OVERLAND MontTuLy Co. All rights reserved.) 
Commercial Publishing Company, Printers. 
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men.” Their circulation soon became so 
enormous that there was probably $300 
of it for each man, woman, and child in the 
State. H.M. Utley says that paper cities 
were brought into existence merely to give 
plausibility to the lie which made people be- 
lieve that a sound bank. was located in 
some unvisited corner of the State, and 
mortgages on the lots of these alleged towns 
were shown as the real estate security re- 
quired by law. Speaking of the city and 
bank of Brest, he says that the contempla- 
tive traveler who should penetrate to the 
desolate frog-pond, which the lithographic 


advertisements of the place had represented. 


as thronged with the merchantmen of the 
world, ‘‘would never dream what great pos- 
sibilities had been unrealized on that spot.” 
Three unhappy commissioners ap- 
pointed to visit all the banks and see that 
Spies dogged 


were 


they complied with the law. 
their steps and notified each bank as they 
approached. considerable 
specie was carted along ahead of them to 
enable each bank in turn to make a good 
showing. ‘‘An examination into the affairs 
of the Lenawee County bank showed the 
requisite specie on hand. Suddenly de- 
scending upon the bank a few days later, 
the total amount of cash in the vaults was 
found to be $34.20. 
circulation of the bills of the bank amounted 
to more than $20,000.” In 1839 the bank 
commissioners made an almost pathetic re- 
port, in which they affirmed that ata low 
estimate there were $1,000,000 of worthless 
notes in the hands of the people. 


At the same time, the 


In an 
agony of haste to get rid of the thing, the 
law was repealed and declared unconstitu- 
tional at the same time. 

But however calamitous might be the out- 
come of these early experiments, each new 
State was in turn anxious to try the intox- 
icating influence of inflation; and each in 
turn had to undergo the depressing, head- 
achy process of recovering from the financial 
In the early days of Nebraska, many 


spree. 


A Nest of Wild Cats. 


supply of 


[ August 


things, ranging in importance from the char- 
tering of a town tothe granting of a divorce, 
required a special act of the Territorial legis- 
lature, and the competition for bank char- 
ters was eager from the first. 

Wherever powerful economic forces have 
their origin in what are termed ‘‘practical 
politics,’’ we are apt to find that the political 
part of applied political economy is by far 
the more important one. And in the case 
under consideration it will be found that the 
struggle of these banks to get into existence 
is the most suggestive phase of their history. 
The early legislatures of Territorial Nebras- 
ka were of rather extraordinary composition, 
Nearly all the members of the first assembly 
came across the Missouri River from Iowa 
for the express purpose of being elected. 
devoutly 
of them 


To make perfectly sure of this 
wished for consummation, some 
even went so far as to bring along their en- 
tire constituencies from the older State. 
Thus two wagon loads of the citizens of 
Council Bluffs provided themselves with 
ballot boxes, and election blanks, and very 
refreshing refreshments, and on election day 
made a little excursion into the tract of 
prairie and woodland that acting Governor 
Cuming had marked off as ‘‘Burt County,”’ 
where there was not at the time a single 
bona fide inhabitant. 
of vastly formal election returns, which en- 


‘The result was.a set 


titled two representatives and one council- 
man to seatsin the Territorial assembly. In 
fact, Nebraska had a fully developed State 
government so early in her history that it 


’ was at first necessary for her to. borrow citi- 


zens to fill the offices. ‘The second, third, 
and fourth assemblies, of which I shall have 
occasion to speak, were of course made up 
of men who were for the most part citizens 
of the Territory, but all through the fifties 
the legislative body was of such a nature 
that at any time muscle was liable to become 
a factor in legislation, and ‘‘the revolver to 
serve as a representative of the people.” A 
Territory so governed was certainly a con- 
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genial habitat for the financial Zyax rufus. 

The first special act of incorporation 
passed by a Nebraska legislature for any 
purpose whatever, brought into existence the 


Western Exchange Fire and Marine Insur-. 


ance Company of Omaha. °'This company 
was a banking establishment in disguise, and 
was soon known as the Western Exchange 
Bank. It was the only one.chartered by 
the first legislature; for though there was a 
good deal of log-rolling to get other bills of 


the kind passed, yet sectional interests (rela- 


tive to the location of the capital) were para- 
mount, and in the trading of influence be- 
tween the various factions these bank char- 
ters were finally defeated. The contest for 
their chartering brought out a tremendous 
burst of oratory from a certain -Mr. Jones, 
who. claims to have been the only man In 
the first assembly that consistently opposed 
all the charters. In the greatest effort of 
this since modest dealer in real estate, he 
exhorted his fellows to remember posterity, 
and their constituents, and other things 
supposed to have a cautionary influence up- 
on legislators; and as he warmed to his per- 
oration he declared that, ‘‘when he (Jones) 
should be gathered to his fathers, and a 
humble monument should be erected to his 
memory, it would gratify his soul to look 
down from the high battlements of heaven 

the region of the blest—and read upon 
that monument the simple and truthful in- 
scription: ‘Here lies an honest man—he 
voted against wildcat banks in Nebraska. 

In the second Territorial assembly, that 


3.99 


ef 1856, Mr. Jones was not a member, and 


so was debarred from doing additional work 
to earn the coveted monument. But there 
was this year in the lower house a young 
man of twenty-two, J. Stirling Morton, who 
was fresh from college, and full to running 
over. of the principles inculcated. by Way- 
land’s Political Economy. He was chair- 


man of a special committee on the char- 
tering of the Richardson County Bank, 
and submitted an adverse minority report, 


in which he argued at length against what 
he termed John Lawism, and said that 
every bill issued by such concerns as the 
legislature was asked to create, should be 
stamped with the legend: ‘* Bill-holders 
individually: liable.”” His fight and that of 
others in the other chamber, was vigorous, 
brilliant, and unsuccessful. His report was 
denied a place in the House Journal, and 
five banks were incorporated in spite of all 
opposition. 

The charters of these five banks were all 
drawn according to the same model. The 
company was in each case made up of less 
than a dozen persons. ‘The stock was 
either $50,000 or $100,000, to be increased 
at will to $500,000, and was divided into 
shares of $100 each. When $25,000 of the 
stock. had. been. sudscribed, the company 
could organize and begin business. The 
stock was assignable and transferable ac- 
cording to such regulations and restrictions 
as the directors might think proper. The 
bank had power to issue notes, bills, and 
other certificates of indebtedness, to deal 
in exchange, etc. The stockholders were 
individually liable for the redemption of 
the currency, but there was no provision for 
a fixed specie reserve, nor other guard 
against individual rascality or incompetency. 
There was, indeed, a clause requiring an 
annual report of the condition of the bank 
to be made to the State auditor, and this 
report was to be published in three papers 
of the Territory. No such report was ever 
made. = 

In the third=session of the Territorial 
assembly, there was an increasing number 
of banks seeking ‘‘the awful right to live.” 
But by this time there was a growing suspi- 
cion that paper money might not be found 
to be as much of a help in the development 
of the young commonwealth as had been 
supposed. There were already six banks 
for a population of twelve thousand. A 
majority report of the council committee to 
which had been referred ‘‘ sundry bank 
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bills,” was adverse to their passage. Their return by express...... But suffer us again 


adverse report is something of a curiosity, 
and seems to have been not so much the 
outcome of the teachings of political econ- 
omy as an ebullition of good sense and com- 
mon honesty. As an evidence of what the 
untrained intellects of plain men can -do in 
dealing with such a problem, considerable 
extracts are here given with no attempt to 
revise the grammar, orthography, or punctu- 
ation. 

The two men, Messrs. Reeves and Miller, 
boldly say that they are, ‘‘not at all in favor 
of banking in general,” yet neither do they 
feel positive that the new State can get along 
without banks, for they think that under 
such circumstances the Eastern banks would 
send their money thither and monopolize 
the gold and silver themselves [ ! ]... Con- 
cluding, then, that it may be necessary to 
compete with other States in the issuing of 
bad money, the committee ‘‘ would further 
state that if it was true that a little of a 
thing was good therefore more was better, 
this legislature might go on and chartera 
bank for every county in the Territory. 

. . But where are to be found the hon- 
est men who would invest capital ina 
banking operation when every twenty-four 
square miles has a machine for grinding out 
a mean representation of money. Your com- 
mittee can easily conceive that they are re- 
creant to the interests of the persons who 
would readily engage in the business of secur- 
ing charters and putting bills in circulation to 
the extent of their ingenuity, and when no 
more could be issued a failure would ensue 
and the bill holders would have the privilege 
of holding them.” After considering the 
evils of inflation in a style equally forcible 
and ungrammatical they go on to say: 

‘¢ 7] ook now, sir, at this machine asa bank 
of exchange and tell us what banker in any 
of our eastern cities would honor our paper, 
none would dare because they would have 
no certainty that the soulless thing would 
have any existence when the draft should 


to return to the issue. We have now six 
banks ; add six more and we have twelve, a 
bank for every thousand inhabitants there 
with a capital stock of $250,000; each 
[therewith a capital stock of $250,000 each, | 
would be equal to $300,000 [3,000,000 
evidently intended], three times that annu- 
ally, which is the remaining sum which 
they have a positive right to issue would be 
$900,000 [$9,000,000] this upon equal 
division would give to every man, woman 
and child $750 currency, allowing every 
fifth of our twelve thousand inhabitants to 
be business men, then we would have for 
each man $3,750. 

‘¢ There is another view of this matter it 
would be well to look at. Who are the 
men that ask for these charters? Are they 
sovereign squatters of Nebraska? Most, if 
not all the leading men are from other 
states who would be much obliged to. us 
now to legislate to them the opportunity of 
filling our pockets. with their bills, but who 
would laugh us to-scorn when they had our 
gold and our property in their possession. 

‘*Who in his senses would think of. in- 
trusting money in the vaults of such insti- 
tutions, if past experience would. teach us 
anything. We would dread them asa high- 
way robber, for hundreds have confidence 
in them, have waked up inthe morning and 
have found that the body of the soulless 
thing had evaporated,and that there was noth- 
ing to répresent his pocket full of bills butan 
old store, a counter and a broom.” 

The committee next take high moral 
ground, for after saying that ‘‘it will avail 
us little to wail over our folly and wicked- 


ness when the territory is bankrupt,” they 
point tothe fact that ‘‘privileges, exemption, 
and facilities for speculation encourages and 
multiplies rascals. The honest portion of 
the community with vice constantly before 
their eyes become assimilated with it; its 
odious features and soon become familiar- 
ized; they wink at the monster[!], and it is 
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well for them if they are not fascinated and 
become parties in a grand swindle of the 
confiding and unthinking portion of the 
community.” 

Thus far the report is climacteric, and 
one only wishes that the public printer had 
done more to aid the writers in the unac- 
customed task of composition; but their 
conclusion is weak. ‘They ‘* are not willing 
to take the responsibility of saying that 


there shall be no banks chartered at this 


session of the legislature,” and only recom- 
mend certain amendments in case the coun- 
cil should see fit to grant any of the charters. 
These amendments limited the amount of 
stock of each bank to $300,000, reduced 
the maximum rate of interest chargeable to 
eighteen per cent., provided for the deposit 
of certain securities with the State treasurer, 
and made the stock non-transferable except 
after three months’ public notice of the con- 
templated transfer. More than a dozen 
bank bills were introduced at this session, 
but only two of them passed, the charters 
in these cases being the same as those 
granted the previous year. ‘The governor 
vetoed both these bills, in his veto message 
modestly stating that he was willing to throw 
himself into the gulf to save his country; 
but a two-thirds vote passed the charters 
over his veto, and the unclosed chasm, hav- 
ing thus swallowed down the self-complacent 
Curtius, still yawned horribly for more. 

In the autumn of 1857 every bank in 
Nebraska failed. The immediate cause of 
the panic this year was the failure in Cin- 
cinnati of the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany, and the collapse of the then famous 
York broker, John Thompson. At 
first the Western newspapers insisted that 
the panic could not possibly hurt their sec- 
tion of the country... ‘The Omaha Vedras- 
kian early in September echoed a Chicago 
paper which asserted that ‘‘ even should there 
be a much greater tumbling among these in- 
stitutions [the Eastern banks] than we have 


now any reason to expect, our Western banks 
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will scarcely feel the shock. Wall Street 
may be the money centre, the great stock 
and currency regulator, but the money 
strength of the country is In the West.” 
This obscure and illogical declaration of 
financial independence failed to nullify the 
laws of trade. The assertion of Messrs. 
Reeves and Miller that the bank charters 
were not sought by. ‘‘ sovereign squatters ” 
of Nebraska, was well borne out by the 
condition of affairs in the Territory at the 
time the panic reached her. It was found 
that only one of the ‘‘ capitalists” con- 
cerned in her banking enterprises was a res- 
ident of the Territory. The Platte Valley 
Bank, the capital invested in which was 
owned by a resident of the city where the 
bank did business, was the only one that 
redeemed all its currency at par. This was 
done, not because there was anything intrins- 
ically sound in the institution itself, but 
because S. F. Nucholls would not have it 
said that any money bearing his name had 
been worth less than its face value. 

The Western Exchange Bank of Omaha 
was the first chartered, the most pretentious 
of the early enterprises, and the first to 
fail... L. Tuttle*and :A..:U. 
who were respectively cashier and teller of 
this bank, were both of them at a later 
period prominently connected with the 
management of our national finances. The 
president of the bank, Thos. H. Benton, 
Jr., issued an address, and trustees were 
appointed, the promise being made to wind 
up affairs as quickly and economically as 


possible. -But most of the banks went out 


of existence without the formality of 
trustees, or statements, or anything else 
pertaining to a decent and orderly finan- 
cial ‘‘taking-off.” As a typical case of 
abjectest failure the Nemaha Valley Bank of 
Brownville may be taken. After the time 
when the cashier, seeing reason to antici- 
pate a run, had thoughtfully locked the 
front door and slipped out the back one, 
the editor of the Brownville Advertiser ob- 
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tained leave to examine the books, and an- 
nounced in the next issue of his paper that 
every thing was sound, only time was 
needed. According to his account there 
was $33,000 of the Nemaha Valley currency 
in circulation. ‘The assets of the concern 
consisted of ‘‘stock notes, $73,000; dis- 
counted paper at thirty and sixty days, over 
$5,000; cash, over $1,000.” It surely 
required a Western journalist, characteris- 
tically impressed with the need of maintain- 
ing public confidence, to state that such a 
condition of things indicated. soundness. 
Suppose, for instance, that it should trans- 
pire that the *‘ stock notes” were virtually 
worthless. Such a thing was not uncom- 
mon, as the stockholders of the old State 
banks used often to ‘‘ pay up” their capital 
by giving their personal notes, and then 
when occasion offered they could take 
measures to make these notes entirely 
worthless. Suppose further that the dis- 
counted paper had been received from those 
who were not reliable, at least in a finan- 
cial crisis. Suppose also that the alleged 
‘©cash”’ consisted of the bills of other 
banks as worthless as the one under investi- 
gation, and suppose, finally, that the books 
had been ‘‘ fixed,” and that in reality much 
more than $33,000 of currency had been 
issued. 

Such was very nearly the condition of 
the Nemaha Valley Bank. The machinery 
of the courts was put in motion to enforce 
the redemption of the currency, and nearly 
a thousand dollars of the old bills are 
stored among the records of the district 
court. Property was levied upon that 
usually turned out to belong to some one 
else, and finally the sheriff reports having 
levied upon and sold a safe, a table, a 
stove, and a letter press, which altogether 
brought sixty-three dollars. The last plea 
which the absent president ventured to 
make was, that the so called ‘*‘ Nemaha 
Valley Bank” could not be sued, since in 
reality it had not been legally incorporated 


at all! The only record to be found of 
the assets of the Bank of Nebraska, at 
Omaha, is in the return of a writ of execu- 
tion by the sheriff of the county, when he 
reports having levied upon and sold the fol- 
lowing property: ‘‘ Thirteen sacks of flour, 
one large iron safe, one counter, one desk, 
one stove drum and pipe, three arm chairs, 
and one map of Douglas County.” 

But in many instances the collapse was 
more mischievous because not so sudden 
and complete. The institutions had legally 
forfeited their charters, elastic as those char- 
ters were ; yet they continued to drag out a 
precarious existence, getting cases postponed 
in the courts, compromising with their 
creditors, and circulating their bills below 
par. People, thus finding that poor money 
kept on circulating, apparently ceased to 
care how bad it might happen to be. Banks 
having not the faintest shadow of a legal 
claim to existence sprang up In various parts 
of the State. Such was the Omaha and 
Chicago Bank, which issued bills bearing 
date as late as May _ 1861. Such also were 
the Corn Exchange and Waubeek Banks, 
both of De Soto. Another of the same 
kind was the Omaha City Bank and Land 
Company. The bills of this company were 
stamped with the legend, “Capital, $300,- 
000; circulation, $200,000.” To add to the 
general confusion the city of Omaha issued 
scrip to the amount of $100,000 to aid in 
the completion of a public building. This 
scrip at first passed at par, but soon depre- 
ciated, and except as some of it was used in 


the payment of taxes, it was never redeemed 


at all. ‘*The Brownville Hotel Company” 
was also encouraged by the newspapers of 
the time to take the same method of mak- 
ing a loan, but Iam not sure that it ever 
did so. The governor of the Territory took 
steps to secure the prosecution of the illegal 
concerns, but accomplished as little as some 
of the governors of our own time in their 
attempts to prune off the illegalities of more 
powerful corporations. As each new bank 
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began business, the newspapers hastened to 
urge that it was just as legal and sound an 
enterprise as any of like nature in the Terri- 
tory, — which was true in the strictest pos- 
sible sense. 

In r8s8 some enterprising strangers ap- 
peared in Omaha and began the work of 
‘‘ wiring through a bill” to incorporate the 
State Bank of Nebraska, which was to be 
established at Omaha with branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the Territory. It was to have 
direct dealings with the Territorial govern- 
ment, lend it money, and be of use in many 
ways. The sleek gentlemen who had the 
enterprise in hand were near being success- 
ful, but before -the bill had passed the 
council, their attempts to bribe certain men 
who were not bribable, got’ them into troub- 
le, and they found it to their interest to 
Hit Kastward swiftly and secretly. 

What were the actual losses to bill hold-. 
ers from these wildcat banks, there is no 
means of ascertaining. None of them ever 
made any of the required reports to the Ter- 
ritorial auditor; few of their old books are 
preserved, and some of them seem hardly to 
have troubled themselves with books at all. 
In the report of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency for 1876, we find the statistics of the 
old State banks in so far as they have been 
preserved. The table of the Nebraska banks 
is obviously incomplete. For the year 1857 
only four banks are reported, which have an 
aggregate capital of $205,000, and an ag- 
gregate circulation of $353,796. In 1858 
six banks are given, but their aggregate capi- 
tal is only $15,000, and their total circula- 
tion $41,941. For 1859 but two banks are 
given, for 1860 none, and for 1861 but one; 
later than this there 1s no report. 
certain that there was no lawful bank in the 
Territory after 1857, and it is equally cer- 
tain that there were between five and a 
dozen of the unlawful, wildcat variety. 

None of these banks issued bills of a de- 
nomination higher than ten dollars, and 
only two of them issued anything larger than 
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fives. All their energies were devoted to 
getting their currency to circulate as fast and 
as far as possible, and the farther the better. 
Most of it ceased to circulate only when it 
had found its way into the possession of those 
least able to appreciate its worthlessness, 
and least able, also, to bear the loss that its 
worthlessness entailed. Iowa learned in the 
bitter school of experience how mischievous 
it might be, and her newspapers used to 
publish long statements of the various dis- 
counts at which Nebraska money should be 
received, and to caution her people in a 
general way against receiving it at all. Long 
after the Nemaha Valley Bank had, in a 
court of law, entered the plea that it did not 
exist, an enterprising citizen of Brownville 
took a pocketful of its bills down below St. 
Louis and passed them as good money. 
Even in the early days of the war many of 
the Nebraska soldiers found it profitable to 
carry a supply of the worthless State bank 
currency, as they often met those who could 
be persuaded to receive it. 

And from this it follows that we cannot 
wisely ignore even such an apparently unim- 
portant chapter in the banking history of 
our country, for the evil does not stop at the 
boundaries of the State or Territory over 
which a single incompetent or dishonest 
legislature may have authority. Each in- 
dividual must directly or indirectly depend 
upon the integrity, not only of the legislature 
which he helps to elect, but upon that of 
many legislatures chosen by constituencies 
to which he does not belong. It is proved 
that money of almost any quality can be 
made to circulate across State lines, and 
even a new, raw Territory can disturb the 
Nebraska 
was one of the last of the Territories having 
a chance to do this kind of blundering, and 
a statement of how disastrously she availed 
herself of the opportunity, may have value 
at the present time as a reminder of the 
financial nadir to which it is possible for a 
State to sink. 


finances of half a dozen States. 


4A. G. Warner., 
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INDIAN WAR PAPERS.. IV.—BATTLE OF ‘*‘ OLD CAMP CURRY.” 


While the three columns were marching 
as fast as they could, from different sides 
towards Stein Mountains, which at last 
accounts had all told some two thousand 
Indians filling various camps, returning 


scouts and messengers met me every few ° 


hours. At last, on the 19th, word came 
that the hostiles were no longer tn those 
mountains, nor in that. neighborhood; that 
they had on the approach of Bernard’s 
troop, lost courage and so made forced 
marches—or better, perhaps, a wild run— 
more than one hundred miles westward 
into a barren country, very hilly and heav- 
ily wooded, southwest of Camp Harney. 
In the evening of the same day, I heard 
from Captain Bernard that he had reached 
our point of concentration and finding the 
Indians gone, had pressed on after them, 
following their plain trails, and putting his 
troops to their utmost speed. | 

It is well now to pay a brief visit to the 
enemy's encampment, to inquire in the 
light of subsequent events what produced 
this sudden change of plan on his part, and 
the strange abandonment of so strong a 
position as that in the Stein Mountains. 

No masses of men have ever accom- 
plished much without organization and lead- 
ership. When the Indians set out from 
Fort Hall, the redoubtable Buffalo Horn, 
young, brave, skilful, and energetic, was the 
Bannocks’ chosen leader. When he was 
killed, there was no other Bannock chief 
whom the people would follow. Winne- 
mucca, as before remarked, had no sym- 
pathy with the war, and deserted the 
hestiles, coming to us. Egan, the next 
chief, the leader of all Pi-Utes at the Mal- 
heur Agency, was at first very reluctant to 
fight. He, it was said, had even refused 


and had been made a_ prisoner by the 
others. An old ‘Too-at or Dreamer, Oytes 
by name, was for atime the actual chief. 
He was full of superstition, believing, or 
pretending to believe, that the time had 
come when the Indians were to rise in 
their might and regain all their old camp- 
ing-grounds and cherished naunts. While 
the Indians listened to his wizard perform- 


ances and raving revelations, they looked - 


upon him as. civilized men do upon minis- 
ters — they wanted a regular military chief. 

At last, after much pressure of threats and 
persuasion, Chief Egan, taking Oytes as his 
counselor, resumed the chieftainship, and 
became for the war the military head of all 
the Indians there gathered. He had fought 
General Crook and other officers in former 
years. He had quite a reputation among 
both white men and Indians. His method 
was never to risk everything in a pitched 
battle. He heard that I was coming with 
three distinct bodies of fighting men, with 
plenty of guns and ammunition. He had 
no cannon and but a limited amount of 
cartridges or provisions. So he advised 
them to move rapidly westward tochis old 
camping-grounds, where the Indians woulda 
have the protection of exténsive forests, 
where they could scatter and deceive, by 
numerous trails, the pursuing foes. He 
hoped, further, that some Klamaths and 
many Umatillas were watching to join him 
as soon as he got far enough west of Camp 
Harney. ‘These allies would bring supplies. 
Again, the hearts of the bravest talkers, even 
the heart of old Oytes himself, began to 
weaken as their scouts, rushed up the 
mountain crying that more than a_thou- 
sand horsemen were moving to attack them. 
Then almost a panic ensued. Away they 
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went, marching more than forty miles in a 
day, though they were encumbered with 
women, children, and baggage. No white 
community of like size could stand such 
strain and fatigue. 

As Major Stewart’s command was thread- 
ing its way towards Stein Mountains by the 
route of Willow Creek and the Malheur 
Agency, I left him fora while and passed on 
with my staff to a little mountain town called 
by the suggestive name of Malheur City. 
During Stewart’s march, alarming reports 
and rumors of fresh Indian trails, came from 
nearly every direction. One example will 
suffice to indicate their nature. A party of 
Indians—so said an excited citizen by the 
name of Harlan- —had passed straight through 
the Burnt River country going northward, 
at least thirty miles off the main road. 
Lieutenant Shofner, with a detachment, us- 
ing wagons so as to make the quickest time, 
was sent bya night march to test the report. 
He found no Indians, and really no valid 
signs of them. ‘The Lieutenant returned to 
his command without delaying the column. 

Such lateral marches, like reconnaissances, 
were frequently made. ‘These, with the aid 
of our numerous: citizen scouts, who had 
become spirited in their enterprising rides, 
soon put a stop to the small raiding parties 


of the hostiles, and deceived them as to 


what we. were really’ doing. 

Meanwhile I had sent Lieutenant Wilkin- 
son, with two soldiers, and the two Indian 
women, Sarah and. Mattie, for guides, to 
take his way by the stars across the country 
to Camp Harney. I sent the party on this 
perilous journey not only because of the 
rumored flight of the Indians and the vigor- 
ous pursuit by Bernard, but because of a 
report, which had a semblance of truth, that 
Captain McGregor’s troop of cavalry had 
met Egan, and had had a disastrous fight, 
ending in defeat and the loss,of his horses. 
Could Wilkinson get through sixty or seventy 
miles to Camp Harney, he could quickly 
verify the report of. Egan’s presence in Har- 
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ney Valley, and satisfy me with regard to 
Bernard’s and McGregor’s condition. For 
I firmly believed that by this time McGreg- 
or’s troop, which went from Camp Harney, 
must have joined Bernard, so that if 
McGregor had been badly handled, so had 
Bernard, and Camp Harney was in danger. 

In fact the Indians’ flight had changed 
the whole field of operations, and necessi- 
tated new planning and new instructions. 

Whilst everybody else was in motion, I 
held my staff at Malheur City for two days. 
All the workingmen who were employed on 
the immense mining ditch in that neighbor- 
hood, were organized for scouting under a 
most enterprising citizen by the name of 
Packwood, a foreman on the work. They 
scouted and watched the country, rough 
and wooded as it was, for the breadth of 
a hundred miles. From Mr. Packwood I 
obtained prompt and accurate information, 
and secured Indian prisoners, who 
had strayed away from Egan’s flying column. 

Major Stewart’s command, never halting 
save for the necessary night camping, en- 
tered the famous Malheur Agency grounds 
the morning of the 23d. Here the same 
morning, by a rapid cross-cut with my staff 
and scouts, I overtook him. 

The Indian agent, Rhinehart, who had 
fled from the agency at the first outbreak, 
now came back and joined us here. ‘There 
vas not at that time an} Indian on any of 
the lands of the reservation. ‘The build- 
ings Were standing, butswere in a deplorable 
condition. They appeared to have been 


robbed of every valuable: ‘* Windows were 


broken; doors were forced in; and the floors 


covered with the debris of articles rendered 
useless, of bedding, wearing apparel, table 
furniture, and cooking utensils.” In the 
storchouses there was considerable flour, and 
a little salt. 
diers, there was. still unharvested a crop of 


Fortunately for our hungry sol- 


potatoes and other vegetables in the garden. 
‘These they were not slow to find, harvest, 
Khine- 


and issue. — Judging from Agent 
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hart’s account, a set of robbers, either white 
men or Indians, had, since he left seven- 
teen days before, made to the place a 
predatory excursion. 

Making this a turning point in our ever- 
changing Indian campaign, I detached 
Major Stewart, and Captain Cochran’s com- 
pany of the 2d Infantry, to remain tempora- 
rily on the reservation. There were three 
objects in view: to take care of the prop- 
perty, what little there was left; to gather 
supplies and establish a sub-depot for the 
operating troops — one which would be tem- 
porarily much needed; and—a thing I 
had much at heart —to search out all the 
surrounding woods and ravines, and_ bring 
in Indians who were reported as hiding in 
that neighborhood. 

The moving column was placed under 
the command of Captain Rodney, an active 
young officer of the 4th Artillery. All be- 
ing assured that the Indians were already in 
Harney Valley, Rodney was allowed but 
the briefest halt. Turning westward, he 
pushed on with so much rapidity, that he 
marched thirteen miles toward Camp Har- 
ney the very day of his arrival at the Mal- 
heur Reservation, that is the 23d of June. 

I was with him at the head of the col- 
umn. We had. gone late into camp; but 
as we Were unusually weary, an extraordin- 
ary quiet reigned; when suddenly, at about 
eleven o'clock at night, Lieutenant Wilkinson 
with his Indian guides startled the outposts 
by his sudden appearance, and then rode 
rapidly into camp. He and hjs attendants 
had come as fast as horses could bring theni 
forty-five miles from Camp Harney. 

They brought good tidings. McGregor 
was united with Bernard; the day before, a 
battle had occurred, and instead of a de- 
feat it was a complete victory. It was near 
Camp Curry on Curry Creek, forty-five 
miles beyond Camp Harney. ~The Indians 
had fled from the field, but had rallied not 
far off. Bernard had managed to get four 
troops of cavalry into the engagement; but 


owing to their forced marches over rough 
ground and immense distances, his men 
were very weary, and he called strenously 
for re-enforcements. The battle was not 
decisive enough to end the campaign. The 
rapid movements of the Indians had_ had 
the effect of stretching out my command; 
Bernard was at Camp Curry; Captain Miles 
with two companies of infantry at Camp 
Harney; Rodney’s battalion with me; 
while Grover and Egbert, coming on, were 
still beyond Malheur Agency toward Boisé. 
Sometimes a commander wishes that his 
men had wings and could fly together toa 
junction. Tore-enforce as speedily as possi- 
ble, orders were sent at once to Miles to make 
forced marches to Bernard; and Major 
Stewart, leaving only a small guard, was to 
hurry on with his company to take care of 
Camp Harney. 

Before eleven o’clock the next morning, 


our advance entered Camp Harney. Taking | 


a couple of hours for food and rest, that night, 
Lieutenant Wood and myself .rode out 
thirty miles farther, and encamped with 
Captain Miles’s Infantry at a place called 
‘«Sage Hen Springs.” Early the following 
morning we were on the battle field. Here 
leaving Lieutenant Wood, my aide, to make a 
sketch of the country, I rode on ten miles 
beyond, to join the brave Bernard and his gal- 
lant men. 

The Indians after the battle had made a 
halt, and seemed at first to be waiting for 
another trial, but Egan was not confident 
enough to stand the onset. On our own side 
as isalways the case after a victory, no matter 
how weary the men, they were highly elated. 
The officers, one after another, told me 
incidents of their dona fide cavalry engage- 
ment, where, as formerly, our horsemen with 
sabres or pistols in hand had charged an 
enemy well mounted, pretty well equipped, 
and as they confidently alleged, at least 
double their numbers. 

From the few prisoners taken the story 
was confirmed that some Klamaths and sev- 
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eral Columbia River Indians had already 
joined the Bannocks and Pi-Utes; and that 
a body of Umatillas had come southward, 
perhaps fifty or sixty miles from their reser- 
vation, and gone into camp. ‘They were 
evidently in sympathy with the hostiles. 

After examining all sources of information, 
I concluded that our enemies under Egan 
after their fight and brief subsequent halt, 
had turned northward, following up Silver 
Creek, and were making for the south fork 
of John Day River. They would certainly 
follow this fork as far as possible, and then 
go up Grand or Bridge Creek to join the 
Umatillas, or Cayuse Indians, as we named 
them, who had come. southward to meet 
them. This was a new move, and like a 
snowball, the rolling mass was certainly in- 
creasing in size. 

The mountains in the vicinity of the John 
Day River are remarkable for their rough- 
ness. They do not appear very high, but 
in passing from Camp Curry across the in- 
tervening range to what is usually called 
“The John Day Valley’, one finds. every 
variety of country—jagged rocks, precipi- 
tous slopes, knife-edged divides, deep 
cafions with sides steep and difficult, some- 
times four or five miles from the crest to 
the mountain stream. that tumbles over the 
rocks in the hollow below. It is often the 
case that travelers crossing this well-known 
divide find hot weather on either side, and 
severe cold, often hail, snow and ice, at the 
summit. Even between old Camp Harney 
and Cafion City, the highest ground. is 


always cold, suffering frost every 


month of the year. It was on the north 
side of this John Day’s Divide, that the 
Umatillas or Cayuse Indians, were waiting 


for the approach of Chief Egan. 
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While I determined to follow Egan’s 
broad trail over the mountains, through the 
extensive forests and almost impassable 
cahons, with my main force, the threatened 
outbreaks. farther north, and_ particularly 
the dangers of the hostiles getting far enough 
to cross the Columbia River, now. gave me 
unusual concern. 

As we were just entering one of the trails 
of woodland, following up several different 
paths made by the Indians—for now they 
took no pains to conceal their northward 
push—through the firs and pines, many of 
which were completely peeled from. the 
ground to the lower branches, we came sud- 
denly upon a large log lying diagonally across 
our way. This log,like so many in veteran for- 
ests, was at one end simply a shell. Crowded 
close into the very centre of the old log was 
At first she 
was almost speechless; she was very decre- 


found an old Indian woman. 
pit and clad in tatters. She was _ hiding 
away without food, and as she afterwards 
declared, expecting to stay where. she was 
till she died. We had her brought to our 
night encampment. She was fed and re- 
clothed, being treated, of course, with great 
kindness by all. Assoonas she came to her- 
self, she cried bitterly, and said her nephew 
Buffalo Horn was dead. She believed old 
Oytes was the chief inhis place. Sarah and 
Mattie took charge of her, showed her much 
attention, and were rewarded by a very full 
and clear statement of all that had been 
done by the hostile Indians, and of their 
plans and purposes in the future. 

In Indian war, as in any other, the best 
possible policy is always to avoid harshness 
and unkindness toward prisoners—and of 
course it 1s right and proper in any event so 
to do. 


O. O. Howard. 
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SLAVERY IN FLORENCE IN. THE XIV AND XV CENTURIES. 


Slavery in Florence, as in Italy generally, 
dates back to a very remote antiquity. A 
recognized institution during the palmy 
days of the Roman Empire, it survived alike 
its decadence and its fall; and far into the 
Middle Ages slaves were bought and sold in 
all the provinces of Italy... Even the 
Church, without entirely abandoning the 
natural opposition which in the course of 
ages undoubtedly had an effect in gradually 
weakening the power of slavery, still finding 
that all overt opposition to this iniquitous 
traffic was absolutely useless, had ended by 
according to it a modified sanction. 

But on the eleventh day of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1289, the people of 
Florence, assembled for the purpose in the 
Church of San Pietro in Scheragio, solemn- 
ly and forever abolished all forms of. serf- 
dom, vassalage, and slavery, making the 
traffic in human beings a penal offense, ‘‘to 
be visited with the utmost rigor of the law.” 

In taking this step, Florence but followed 
the example of several sister cities. Siena, 
early in the century, had made various pro- 
visions for the enfranchisement of her serfs. 
In 1235 Padua had already established the 
mescadria, and fixed the time for liberating 
the peasants. Brescia in a statute of 1239 
showed so much kindness ‘‘ these servants 
of the Church” (stc) that without speaking 


of enfranchisement, she virtually freed them 


and bestowed upon them certain privileges. 
Bologna in 1256 bought all her slaves ‘‘ for 
the sum of ten francs each, except those 
under fourteen years of age, for whom eight 
francs only were paid. ‘This money was paid 
to the owners of the slaves out of the public 
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exchequer; and the slaves were registered 


as fumantt”?—i. e. freedmen, not born 
free — ‘‘and had all the rights and duties 
of the commune as free men, and their 
names may still be read in the Comore 
degli Alti,’”’” 

The law passed in Florence in 1289 differs 
a little from all these, and has been held by 
some historians to mark a more decided step 
in the history of civilization. As to the mo- 
tives that prompted the enfranchisement of 
the Florentine serfs, it were perhaps best 
not to enquire too curiously. Certain it is 
that the pure love of liberty was not the 
moving spring of the action that has re- 
flected such lasting honor on the mighty 
commonwealth, but rather that keen in- 
tuition of policy that is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a powerful and successful 
government. In abolishing serfdom and 
vassalage, the republic of Florence aimed 
a blow at that power of the nobles, which 
was none the less formidable because so 
often checked. The triumph of the 
Guelphs over the Ghibellines had secured to 
Florence the political supremacy of Tus- 
cany, and this magnificent result of the rev- 
olution of 1282 had been succeeded by an 


era of unexampled: civil and commercial 


prosperity. Still, there were reasons, inhe- 
rent in the existing conditions of life in 
Tuscany, for grave apprehension. ‘The 
victory of Compaldino had been in a great 
measure decided by the intervention of the 
Tuscan nobles and their vassals, and it was 
the possession of vast numbers of these 
vassals that rendered the medieval nobles 
almost invincible when they retired to their 
It is true that the nobles 
the government of 


strongholds. 


were excluded from 
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Florence, and looked upon with some diffi- 
dence and distrust by the burghers; but 
they were ever near at hand, and daring, 
fierce, and unscrupulous. By _ enfranchis- 
ing the serfs and vassals therefore, and mak- 
ing them free citizens, the Signory and peo- 
ple accomplished two things —the weaken- 
ing of the nobles’ power, and the strength- 
ening of the commonwealth, for the freed 
vassals became loyal Florentines. ‘That the 
nobles so understood the law of 1289 Is 
evident, for they long opposed. it in every 
possible way. | 

Among the ‘‘good men ” who first voted 
forthe abolition of slavery, the most erudite 
local historical. authorities: have agreed in 
numbering Dante Alighieri, G. Cavalcanti, 
and Brunetto. Latin1. 

Thus. was. slavery done away with in 
lorence. Yet not for- 
Sixty years later, slaves — oriental 


Strange to say, 
ever. 
slaves this time — were once more bought 
and sold there. 
sought for in order to explain this strange 
falling away, and the best authorities have 
concurred in assigning as causes for the re- 
vival of slavery: first, the commercial re- 
the continu- 


Various reasons have been 


lations of Florence; second, 
ance of certain religious and civil preju- 
dices; third, the profound changes that 
took place in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in society in general, and in the 
conditions of domestic life. in~ particular; 
and fourth, the enormous void made in the 
laboring classes by the pestilence of 1348. 

The first cause will be easily understood, 
when we remember what ardent merchants 
the Florentines became, and how frequently 


they. subordinated the policy of the repub-. 


lic to their commercial relations — so fre- 
quently, indeed, that it has more than once 
been asserted that the history of the rise, 
decline, and fall of the Florentine Republic, 
would be simply a history of its commerce. 
Indeed, the love of the medizval Floren- 


tine for riches justifies the animadversion of | 


Perrens that ‘* devenir et. rester riche 
> 
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c’etait chez les Florentins l’alfa et loméga 
de la sagesse, comme de la science sociale.” 
The Florentines possessed no seaport, but 
their marvelous energy so well supplied this 
want that they extended their commerce as 
widely, and established as close relations 
with the East, asdid Venice, Amalfi, Genoa, 
or Pisa. The grand emporia of Eastern 
commerce in the middle 

ports of ‘Tana Caffa. 
slave marts, and as_ both 
crowded with Italian colonists, it may be 
imagined how constantly, how gradually, 
and how easily, the Italian mind became 
idea of 


ages were the 
Both 
cities 


and were 


were 


more ‘accustomed to the 
The Venetians indeed had dealt 


once 
slavery. 
in slaves ever since the eighth century, and 
notwithstanding the that this 
traffic had met with under several pontifi- 
cates, they had never been induced to aban- 


opposition 


don it. 

The Tartars — who strangely enough were 
in those days considered to be allies of the 
Christians against the Mohammedans— 
were the principal slave dealers. Solgat was 
their capital, and there was a constant com- 
munication between this city and Caffa, 
then crowded, as has been said, with Ital- 
ian colonists, principally Genovese.  Al- 
though the Archbishop of Caffa formally 
prohibited traffic in slaves, it still went on, 
the Tartar merchants exporting thence great 
numbers of male and female slaves to the 


Soldan of Egypt, for the army and the 


harem, and finally obtaining from Michael 


Paleologo the free passage of the Bosphorus 
for their agents, who brought to Caffa slaves 
from Circassia, Georgia, Armenia, Turkey, 
and Russia. 

The Genovese, who at first only tolerated 
this traffic for prudential reasons, conceding 
the exportation from Caffa of Mohammedan 
slaves on the payment of a duty to the 
consul (who had however a right to manu- 
mit said slave if he became converted to 
Christianity), ended by becoming slave deal- 


ers themselves. Nor did they limit their 
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traffic to the Levant, but before long sent 


Slaves to Genoa, where they proved to be 


very welcome. From Genoa they were sent 
to Lucca and Pisa; and thus Florence in 
once more receiving slaves was but strength- 
ening her commercial relations with the 
East, and also following the example of her 
sister Cities. 

Again, the law of 1289 had indeed gone 
into effect, but only gradually, and the op- 
position brought to bear against it by the 
nobles had received an unhoped for aid in 
the inertia of many of the peasants; so that 
from 1289 to 1350, although serfdom had 
been legally, it had not been actually, done 
away with, since large numbers of serfs con- 
tinued in the service of their former masters. 

And then the law of 1289, though it en- 
franchised serfs and vassals, made an express 
reserve in the case of infidels and Jews. 
With regard to Eastern slaves, who were all 
either Mohammedans or pagans, a Floren- 
tine could therefore have no scruple. The 
belicf of the time was that infidel slaves 
might be bought and sold, since not nature 
but religion made men. superior to. brutes. 
Original sin, it was asserted, had annulled 
man’s right to liberty, therefore slavery was 
the natural and just portion of unbelicvers. 
famous Florentine theologian of that 
day has rather naively treated this question: 
‘Cana slave man or woman, born an infidel, 
bought in an infidel country, be still bought 
and sold after baptism?” sfow/d say, yes. 
No one hasa right to freedom who does not 


in the redemption of Christ.” F.ven 


though T have bought the slave, and bring - 


him to Holy Baptism, he comes to it because 
of my will, and asa slave and. chattel. And 
indeed, for the most part, to. baptize these 
slaves is like baptizing so many oxen [sic]. 
I do not say that if your slave have’ really 
the will and wish to be,a ‘good Christian, 
you would not do well to liberate him > but 
I also say that when the slaves are what they 
generally are, even though baptized, you 


would do very ill to set them free, because 
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by so doing, you lift the rod from ‘their 
backs, and gize! them the opportunity to do 
every kind of w/. And further, I say that if 
a Christian so desire, he may sell himself as 
a slave for a term of years, or forthe term of 
his natural life; he may be so bought and sold, 
always premising that in the first instance 
he consent thereto of his own free will. ” 
Sacchetti thus. And St. Antoninus agrees 
with him. Takingasa point of departure the 
distinction between Christians, Jews, and 
pagans, St. Antoninus affirmed that Chris- 
tians had a right to buy and sell Jews and 
pagansas slaves, and further, that it wasno sin 
not to enfranchise a baptized slave, and that it 
was even allowable to:buy and sell such slaves 
because ‘‘quod non est prohibitum, intelli- 
It is true that St. 


eitur est concessum.’ 
Antoninus in another of his sermons. de- 
clared that the moment a slave became a 
Christian he ought to be set free ; but per- 
haps the great Florentine bishop is not the 
only theologian who at different times in his 
life has enunciated utterly irreconcilable 
propositions. A distinguished Italian jurist 
of that century, Marquado De Susoni, con- 
curs from a legal point of view in the opinion 
of St. Antoninus ; and as time went on an ar- 
gument, familiar to every American, was intro- 
duced — namely, that it was a duty to im- 
port slaves to a Christian country, that the 
benighted souls of the poor heathen might 
be illumined by. the light of the gospel. 
The first gang of oriental slaves brought 
to Florence is supposed to have reached 
there late in the year 1348.. Domestic ser- 
vants were then greatly in demand, after 
the pestilence, and the slaves were bought 
up as fast as they arrived. The first slave 
sold, as may still be ‘seen in the archives, 
was a little Tartar girl, nine years old; and 


with her was sold another little girl, ‘‘of 


darkest olive color, with a crescent branded 
on her left cheek.” Poor little maids! 
They were bought by a certain Giovanni 
Francisco Andria, for the sum of twenty 


golden florins each (a large price in those 
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days), but there is no further record of their 


history. They were sold by ‘‘Agosto Do- 
vanze of Modena, living at Ancona,’”’ whose 
name frequently appears on the records, and 
who must have been one of. the busiest 
agents of the time. 

Asa rule, Florence did not receive slaves 
directly from the East, i. e. from an agent 
of her own, established at Caffa, but usually 
by way of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Naples, 
and Ancona. Venice was the principal slave 
mart, and a certain Bartolomeo Amigi, 
‘‘mercator sclavorum,” is recorded as hav- 
ing been the Venetian agent for Cosimo de’ 
Medici, as Giovanni Portinari and Paolo de’ 
Bardi of Florence were slave. agents at Genoa 
for Avirardo de’ Medici. | 

Most of the slaves were ‘Tartars, but from 
1366 to 1397 out of 339 slaves brought to 
Florence, we find 259 ‘Tartars, 27 Greeks, 
Russians, 7 Turks, 3 Slaves, 3 Circassians, 
from Bosnia and Albania, 1 Arab, 1 Sar- 
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acen, and one from Candia. 

Nearly all the slaves were branded, prob- 
ably for recognition, and most of them must 
have been very ugly, even repulsive, if we 
may judge from the description given in 
Here, for example, is the de- 
scription of a slave sold in Florence on the 
16th of July, 1366, by Messer Niccolo dei 
Bagnanoli: ‘‘Medium stature, white skin, 
a large wart on her nose, another on the 
left cheek, another over the left eye, heavy 
eyebrows, meeting in the middle, a large, 
flat nose, thick lips, a brand (crescent) on 
the thunib of the left hand, another on the 
index of the right, and a brand on the left 
shoulder.”*” Scarcely more attractive could 
have been the Tartar woman Maria bought 
by Messer Bernardo de’ Nardi at Naples on 
the 25th of February, 1372, who is recorded 
as being of ‘‘middle height, skin dark olive, 
marked heavily with smallpox, two moles 
on the left cheek and.one on the right, a 


large flat nose, thick lips, twe brands over 


ic right eye, and a mole on the upper lip; 
sound and whole in health.” This is not al- 
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luring, and the records of Florence, then as 
now peculiarly minute and exact, during 
more than thirty years only once mention a 
slave as ‘‘beautiful and well-formed.” 
The ages of the slaves sold varied from 
earliest infancy (the records attest the sale 
of a baby of three months!) up to forty 
years of age. This was the limit and 
nothing older could find a market. Out of 
the entire number of slaves recorded as sold 
in Florence between 1350 and 1396, only 
twenty-six were males, a fact easily under- 
stood if we remember that they were bought 


principally, if not exclusively, for domestic 


servants. ‘The average price was from twenty 
to thirty golden florins. ‘Twenty florins was 
a low price, and was usually given for little 
girls, or for slave women when old, and worn 
with hard work and child-bearing. The 
highest price paid for slaves varied from 
sixty to eighty golden florins, and this only 
for healthy and strong persons of from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. Inthe 
fifteenth century the prices paid were con- 
siderably higher. Russian and Circassian 
women were then in demand, because, as 
one of the great ladies of the day writes, 
‘*they are so much nicer, neater, and 
prettier, and have also such strong constitu- 
tions.” We find Averardo de’ Medici, in 
1431, paying seventy-one golden ducats fora 
girl, probably a Circassian, called Madda- 
lena; and aé rich Florentine 
Bivigliono de Matei, paying at Palermo to 
the agent Guglielmo de’ Corona the enor- 
mous sum of eight hundred golden florins, or 
thirty-two thousand francs, fora slave woman, 
race and name not mentioned, who was 
sold with ‘‘all her clothes, jewels, and 
ornaments.” 

The laws of. sale, fixed in 1360, when 
slavery, after having been tolerated for ten 


merchant, 


years, was once more legalized in Florence, 


were as follows: A slave was sold. ‘* sound 


b 


and whole.” If a malady, already con- 


tracted at the time of sale, and concealed 
by the seller, was afterward discovered by 


Ws 
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the buyer, the contract. was annulled. The 
slaves were baptized as soon as_ bought. 
Owners were allowed to hire out their slaves 
and receive the wages; or they exchanged 
them for other slaves —a form of barter that, 
judging from the records, the Florentine 
masters and mistresses must have delighted 
in. Very often, too, slaves were left in pawn 
or deposit, or were confiscated by creditors. 
They were bequeathed with other goods and 
chattels.. The penalty for enticing a slave to 
run away, or for sheltering or hiding one who 
had run away, was fixed at two hundred 
florins, divided between the comm ne and 
owners of the runaway. The accusation, 
notification, inquisition, and denunciation of 
the culprit being legally made,” the magis- 
trates, the podesta, and the captain of the 
people, being present, and all formalities duly 
accomplished, the authorities were ordered 
to proceed to summary and brief justice.” 
This, though severe, was rarely of a kind 
calculated permanently to injure the health, 
and therefore. the market value of the pris- 
oner; although a slave might be tortured 
by the authorities in order to extort a con- 
fession, or imprisoned in the Carceri delle 
Stinche for as long as his owners thought 
fit. ‘The final clause in the slave laws 1s one 
of which Florenee has always. been justly 
proud. a master had children by his 
slave, the laws of Florence compelled him 
to acknowledge the child as free forever, 
and awarded to it-all the rights and duties 
of a free-born citizen.” 

The records of the fourteenth and _ fif- 
teenth centuries represent the slaves as dull, 
heavy, and lazy, or scheming, ill-tempered, 
and dangerous. ‘The lower classes looked up- 
on them witha contempt that in the fifteenth 
century changed toa sort of dread: for then 
slaves were believed to possess evil magic. 
In family life their influence was in general 
most pernicious, the more as they were usual- 
ly the attendants and playfcllows of children. 

Black slaves, (‘*Mori”) who as has been 


seen were not bought at all at first, became 
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more common than other slaves as the traffic 
began to decline; and all the chroniclers of 
the time agree in awarding to them the 
worst character possible. <‘‘It is my firm 
belief,’ says Bandello, ‘‘ that we should not 
have such slaves as these (the negroes), be- 
cause they are never faithful. And more-. 
over, they are unclean, filthy, and evil of 
odor as vile beasts. But all these defects 
are nothing in comparison to the deadly 
cruelty which reigns in them.”’  ‘*T pray 
you for the love of God,” writes Jacopo Maz- 
ze!’ to his agent and friend, Francisco Datini, 
‘to arrange in some way honorably, du¢ at 
any sacrifice, (as far as money is concerned 
I. will lose it willingly,) to sell and send 
far away that vile and wicked woman [a 
negro slave]. Some one told me today that 
it was she who had poisoned Simone. And 
pray engage an old woman ora boy to cook 
for our sons. It would be a sad pity were 
the youthsto be murdered.” Yet there are in- 
stances in which by the last will of owners 
slaves were liberated and also enriched ‘‘be- 
cause of loyal and faithful service.” And 
to the honor of Florence be it remembered 
that whenever a slave mother was. set free 
her children were freed with her. 

As time wore on, the slave trade gradual- 
ly diminished. The introduction of ‘¢ fair 
and well-formed ” slave women had been far 
from conducing to the peacefulness of Flor- 
entine households, and though in 1459, the 
Venetian senate openly lamented the decline 
of the slave trade, the Signory of Florence 
some months later issued an edict forbidding 
ships from the Levant to carry female slaves 
for Florence, on pain of a fine of 1oo florins 
head. 

Traces of slavery still lingered through the 
sixteenth century, but gradually disappeared, 
leaving the ficld open for the domestic ser- 
vice which the ‘Tuscans excel, by their in- 
dustry, loyalty, and sweet temper. 


‘Bandello, Novelle, Part Nov. 21. 
‘ser Jacopo Mazzei, Lettere di un notaio ad un mer- 
cante.. Vol. page 
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A DISAGREEABLE: YOUNG 


‘< Jared Calhoun! will you be good enough 
to find some one willing to do five minutes’ 
swearing for a consideration 2?” 

The speaker had just entered the room, 
and still held the knob of the door he had 
closed behind him. His tone was one of 
semi-comic and wholly hopeless exaspera- 
tion, and his words followed each other 
with a slowness that but -for a clear cut de- 
cision of utterance would have been a drawl. 
The person whose attention was thus sud- 
denly called from a package of trout lines 
and flies, which he was sorting, looked up 
snappishly. 

‘<Well-—what. Have the ponies 
sot loose 

‘©No,”’ answered the first speaker, advan- 
cing and seating himself. ‘*I wish to Ju- 
piter they had! Put those flies away, and 
anchor any movables within kicking dis- 
tance, and I'll tell you. Do you want a 
shower bath of the final fact first, and the 
explanation afterwards, or will you be led to 
it by degrees? The bath? All right-—-listen: 
We are to be accompanied on our moun- 
‘tain trip by an old gentleman—-a middle-aged 
lady—three hobbledehoys, and two society 
belles!’ Ten minutes for refreshments!” 

Saying which he glanced at his watch, 
leaned back in his chair, put his feet on an- 
other one, and apparently went to sleep. 

A long, low whistle from Calhoun was fol- 
lowed by a-second’s silence before he spoke, 
then words came, hot and fast. 

‘*Confound you, Dunckley! You should 
nave been staked out with the horses till we 
You can be positively asinine 
on occasion. but whoever this fool party 
may be, with us they certainly shan’t go— 


“ot started! 


Vout. 
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only. 
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for if your ingenious stupidity has left no 
possibility of shaking them off, there is at 
least the alternative of deferring, or giving 
up, Our own trip.” 

Dunckley still apparently slept—and Cal- 
houn, additionally irritated by his silence, 
continued to vent his vexation in an angry 
stream of talk. At length he ended his 
tirade with these words, ‘‘ and now when 
you are ready to stop that exasperating non- 
sense and tell me how you got into this 
scrape, I’m ready to listen.” 

At this announcement, Dunckley, whose 
first name, by the way, was Richard, opened 
his eyes, sat up and looked at his. watch, 
saying coolly as he did so, ‘‘ five minutes 
Didn’t think you’d get through so 
quick; I’d allowed you ten. Now if you’ve 
let off enough steam to listen rationally, VM 
tell you the manner, as I’ve told you the ex- 
tent, of our misfortune. I was down at the 
station, getting the things we had ordered 
sent by the noon train, and being busy at 
the baggage end of the car, didn’t notice the 
passengers. particularly. I chatted a few 
minutes with some of the village loungers as 
the train moved on, and was turning to walk 
back, when I was suddenly confronted by 
Mr. Strong—-you remember, the splendid old 
fellow who watched night and. night about 
with you, when the typhoid had me in hand 
last winter. -Of course I was glad to see 
him, and #e is always glad to see my father’s 
son. You have seen but little of him, and 
I know don’t fancy his style, and to tell the 
truth, | used to share your opinion, and as 
I knew that his devotion for my father was 
founded rather upon gratitude than any 
special congeniality between them, I felt no 


delicacy in expressing my dislike. But that 


fever not only shut my mouth but opened 
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my heart—I really love the old man; and I 
am as confident that in the proposition that 
followed our meeting, he had no thought of 
trading. on my gratitude, as I am that you 
had no such thought in the blackguarding 
you gave me just now—so I shall be obliged 
to you for withholding any such suggestion.” 

‘Hang the old gentleman’s motives, 


Dunckley! I'll let them be what you please 
if you'll get ahead with the facts!” 
‘Which were,” continued Dunckley, 


‘‘that he expressed surprise as well as pleas- 
ure at finding us here,(having somehow been 
under the impression that we were at the 


coast), and after saying that he had brought. 


his young people up for the mountain trip, 
and that they were gone ahead in the stage 
with their mother to the hotel, immediately 


began congratulating himself that he was. 


now able to add us to his party, and ended 
up by insisting that we should go as his 
guests. I thanked him, of course, but said 


we must refuse his kindness, as our plans 


were already made to start for camp early: 


in the morning, and that our rooms being 
engaged by other parties, etc., etc., put it 
out of the question for us to change our 
plans. 

‘<¢Just a fit!’ he shouted, giving me a 
thump on the shoulder that I feel yet. ‘Just 
a fit!’ 
were going in the morning, as he had no 


Then he went on to say that ‘hey 


time to waste hanging around the hotel, and 
had made all his arrangements by letter, and 
soon. Perhaps your ingenuity would. have 


seen a way out—I couldn't; although I as- 


sure you by the shades of Ananias, that I 


should have unblushingly asserted that our 
plans would not permit us to go for a week, 
if I had not already committed us in the 
other direction. Up to this time I had sup- 
posed his young people to mean those three 
overgrown boys of his; but just here, some 
word about ‘the girls’ reminded me_ that 
when he came to this Coast, he left two 
daughters to finish school in the East, who 


were Ile asked me to 


raduated last June. 


Young Woman. 
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call on them before we left town, but I had 
forgotten it all.”” Here the speaker groaned 
comically, and ‘‘paused for a reply.” 

He did not have to pause long, foralthough 
Calhoun had talked away his vexation, and 
passed into another mood, it equally de- 
manded expression; for feeling and expres- 
sion were almost simultaneous with Jared 
Calhoun. His answer amounted. to an ac- 
ceptance of the situation, and the determin- 
ation to get as much enjoyment out of it as 
it then stood, as possible. 

This may have 
guessed, took place in a country hotel, near 
one of the wonderful snow peaks of the Pa- 
cific Coast. ) 


conversation, as you 


Kichard Dunckley was nearly 
thirty years old—square-shouldered, square- 
chinned, square in all his dealings, a quiet, 
cool-headed fellow, never known to be en- 
thusiastic, except in one direction—that of 
his favorite study, geology. He already 
held a professorship in one of the infant 
universities of the Coast, and it was in the 
pursuit of this much loved study that the 
mountain trip had been projected; so, while 
the disappointment of having their move- 
ments hampered by a mixed party was easily 
thrown off by his companion, it increased 
rather than lessened in gravity with him. 

Jared Calhoun was slender and. wiry in 
physique, impulsive and quick. in manner, 
and also in temper, as we have seen—but 
large-hearted and loyal, and very bright and 
companionable withal, and had been invited 
to accompany his geological friend, not only 
because it was impracticable to make the 
trip quite alone, but because so thorough an 
understanding and affection existed between 
them that they had long ceased to be any 
restraint upon each other’s movements. 

Mr. Strong, the old gentleman whose ill- 
timed invitation had been the subject of dis- 
cussion, was a_ hale, fine-looking old man, 
twenty-five years his wife’s senior, and re- 
garded by his children not only with the re- 
spect and affection due a parent, but with 
something of the familiar fondness usually 
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reserved for an indulgent grandparent. While 
the young men spoke together he was ac- 
quainting his family with the new arrange- 
ments. ‘You see, Julia,” he said, address- 
ing his wife, ‘‘nothing could be nicer. — It’s 
a kind turn to the young men, for they have 
none too much money, and I shall insist 
upon meeting their expenses; and it’s a kind- 
ness to my old bones as well—I couldn't do 
the whole mountain as. these crazy girls are 
determined to, and now we can go. with 
them to the snow-line, and play Darby and 
Joan in our tent there the day they make 
the climb, and I'll trust the girlsto Dunckley, 
which is more than I’d say for any other 
man on the Coast. The guide and the 
boys’ll be along, so the prinks propri- 
eties that you women think so much of will 
be all right.  Dunckley was very modest 
about accepting my invitation, and [ had a 
time to make him—-I expect he felt delicate 
about being paid for, or something, but we'll 
knock that nonsense out of him once we get 
started.” 

This was a little after one o’clock. Five 
hours later Phcebe Strong, who had secured 
the horse she was to ride the next day, and 
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had been out *‘exploring” entered the room 
that had been allotted to her.sister and her- 
self, and with a flushed and. annoyed face, 
seated herself in silence. Her twin sister, 
Margaret, who had been napping, and was 


then dressing for supper, asked where she 


had been, and receiving only a short, absent-. 


minded reply, waited a minute and then be- 
van again in a coaxing tone: 

‘Phoebe dear, what ails you? Has any- 
thing happened ?. You know you can’t keep 
it from me in the end, so you might as well 
out with it.” 

Phcebe’s only answer was a vexed little 
laugh, accompanied with iInterrogative 
“Ves?” but. she presently added ‘* Bide 
a wee -—I'm plotting. Ill tell you all about 
it by and by.” 

‘All right,” answered Margaret; 


youll have to: plot and dress at the same 


~ 


time, for supper will be ready in ten min- 
utes, and you are not one of those young 
women to whom a_ neglected toilet is 
becoming.” 

Never mind supper,” answered Pheacbe; 
not. going to it to-night. Excuse me 
to papa and mamma, and. tell-them I came 
back too late to dress, and filch something 
from the table and bring it to. me when you 
come. IT really want to be alone to: think 
out something [’ve got started on ; so don't 
bother me, and I'll tell you allabout it when 
you come back.” 

Thus adjured, Margaret went to supper 
alone and came back when it was ended, 
bringing not only Pheebe’s. supper, but a 
face still lighted with the smiles that the 
bright talk at the table had evoked. 

‘Well, Miss Sulks !” 


cing the tray on the table, and seating her- 


she exclaimed pla- 


self, ‘*we've had a lovely time, only I kept 
wishing you could hear the fun. © Of course 
the two gentlemen. that are going with us 
were at the table, and papa introduced them, 
and we all sat together, and Mr. Calhoun ts 
just too nice for anything, and dreadfully 
handsome besides. The other one, that 
papa is always crying up, I. don’t. think 
much of. He wasn’t exactly rude, but he 
seemed to me. sort of dull and absent- 
minded.”’ 

should sev so!” interrupted Pheebe. 
‘LT saw him when I was out this afternoon ; 
and that is what my ‘sulks,’ as you call them, 
are all about. I had ticd my horse, and was 
sitting on the ground sketching the moun- 
tain, (and O Meg 


¢, there’s a place about a 
mile from-the house, where the view is so 
lovely that F felt. I ought to. beg its pardon 
for trying to sketch it!) and I was wrapped 
in the view and my work, when I heard 
men’s voices behind me. I don’t know 
whether I felt more guilty or startled, for 
you know mother told us not to wander far 
from the house alone. I hadn’t meant to, 
but I was interested and. forgot... Well, I 


thought best: way was to sit very still at 


) 
| 
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my work, and maybe they wouldn’t see me, 
(there were some bushes between me and 
the path,) orif they did my sketching would 
account for me. As they passed, these 
words stood out distinctly from a mixed 
jumble of sound‘...... old man has spoiled 
everything—the boys were bad enough, but 
the girls make it simply a farce.’ In the 
answer I only caught, ‘But Dunckley,’ and 
the words jumbled again. Wasn’t I in a 
rage, though? At first it seemed as if I 
must come right back and tell papa, and 
break up the party—and I believe I should 
have, but they had seated themselves, not 
a stone's throw off, to enjoy the view I sup- 
pose, and I didn’t dare stir till they went ; 
that five minutes, and the. mile’s ride 
back, cooled me down a little. Of course 
time to think made it clear that after all the 
bother and expense papa’s. been at, things 
have got to go on as they've been planned, 


so far as our going is concerned, and we 


musn't spoil his pleasure by making a scene 
With the young men; but all the same that 
Mr. Dunckley has got to pay for his: hateful 
speech. ‘The ungrateful wretch ! Mamma 
told me poor papa nursed him all through a 
dreadful fever last winter; I should: think 
that ought to have made him civil, if he 
wasn t gentleman enough to be so without it!” 

should so!” responded Margaret 
with an excited face, and angry tears in her 
eyes. ‘And to think how happy dear papa 
was, thinking how much he was_ helping 
them! I sha'’n't speak to that man. the 
whole trip !” 

if you don’t, you'll just be a little 
goose, Margaret Strong! I’ve thought this 
matter over longer than. you have, and the 
revenge that I plan ts much more in-the line 
of poctic justice. It is simply this (I was 
the one that heard his words, and retribu- 
tion must come through me; but you must 
be my familiar): now mark me, Meg! that 
misguided young man is to return from. the 
mountain confessing in his heart not only 


that the expedition has been niuch pleasant- 


August 


er for my presence, but wishing there were 
to be as many more as there are months in 
the year, provided ‘the girls’ would go.” 

Meg’s pretty face clouded a_ little. 
“* Phoebe, you’re not going to try to make 
him fall in love with you, are you?” 

Phoebe colored slightly. ‘* Margaret 
Strong! your conscience will be the .death 
of me! I don’t know exactly what I. do in- 
tend to do! “To map things out in your 
bald way takes all the fun out of them. I[ 
don’t believe I'd thought anything about 
love or love-making, but I intend to make 
that man like me, and feel ashamed of him- 
self, and you’ve got to help me.” Saying 
which, she shoved the tray back, rose, went 
to the wash-stand, and having wet her hair, 
proceeded deliberately to brush out all the 
pretty fluffy curls that had surrounded her 
forehead. ‘This done, she strained the hair 
back in a hard, straight line from the central 
parting to the back of: her head, twisted it 
(at just the elevation that was most unbe- 
coming) into as hard and flat a little nub as 
she could get it into, and exclaimed, ‘* Now 
Meg, if you'll unpin that ghastly green bow 
from your shopping bag, and give it to me, 
I shall be armed for the fray.” : 

Meg obeyed automatically, and Pheebe 
pinned the bow at her throat, and assuming 
a dull, heavy expression, turned from the 
elass and faced her sister. 

‘Well; you ave a fright!” exclaimed Meg. 
‘*What do you mean by making such a 
sight of yourself? You wont be fit to go to 
the parlor this whole evening now.” 


going there, however,” answered 
Phoebe. 

‘© Notas you are!” almost screamed Meg. 

‘It is hard, dear,” responded.) Phcebe 
with the air of a martyr, ‘* but I shall be 
sustained by the sense of duty.” 

‘*Well,” said Margaret, part of your 
duty was to make yourself charming, your 
way ‘of. -doing the’ -least, 


peculiar.” 


Margaret, answered Phoebe with mock 
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solemnity, ‘‘this is a deep laid plot; in 
order for this young man to fall into my 
snare, he must first learn to regard me as 
harmless. Come, I’m ready,”—and_ she 
began to draw her. sister toward the. door. 

‘¢But papa and mamma?” questioned 
Meg. 

‘¢ Leave them to me,” responded Phoebe, 
vayly, still pulling her from the room, and 
Meg, laughing helplessly, allowed herself to 
be dragged to the veranda outside the par- 
lor. Once in range of the windows, how- 
ever, Phoebe dropped her hand, and with a 
whispered word induced her to assume an 
attitude less suggestive of coercion; and 
they began a. strolling promenade outside 
the windows. By the second turn, Mrs. 
Strong caught sight of them and hastened 
out, as. Phoebe had expected. 

‘* How strangely you look, my daughter!” 
were her first words.. ‘* Have you had a 
headache and been bathing your head? I 
thought) Margaret said you were only too 
late for tea, or IT should. have gone right to 

‘*Not a bit of headache, mamma,” an- 
swered Phcebe; ‘‘ but I’m not going to be 
bothered with curling my hair up here, and 
[ might as well -begin as I’m going on. It'll 
make papa more manageable after we get 
back to town, for one thing; he thinks he 
doesn’t like bangs and frizzles, but he'll find 
out he does—-won’t you, papa ?” as that gen- 
tleman appeared at the long, open window 
Where they stood. .** You see. now what a 
vuy [am without my frizzles; but I’m going 
to leave them off out here, 1f you won't 
snub them any more after we get back— 
and. be magnanimous, too, and not 
Inake you own up you lke me better with 
hem.” .--As-.she. spoke,.. her face. was. so 
Hchted with fun and animation, that it was 
pretty. In. spite of its shorn. and. shaven 
aspect; but, as she: turned..to enter: the 
tom, and the- young men advanced from 


other end of it to meet them, she al- 
lowed it to drop. into. dull, heavy lines. 


-edly. 
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Mr. Strong had gone to the window to call 
his wife to a game of whist with another 
elderly couple who were in the parlor, and 
this left the young people together. Phcebe 
had extended her hand awkwardly with 
some commonplace word when the young 
men were presented, after which she re- 
k&psed into a silence which was only broken 
by monosyllabic answers, and which at 
length became so noticeable, that poor 
Meg chatted with nervous animation to 
cover it. 

Dunckley, supposing this dullness the 
result of bashfulness, and feeling, moreover, 
somewhat remorseful concerning his own 
frame of mind, exerted himself more than 
usual to be agreeable, but with little result. 
At length, with the appearance of trying to 
think of something to say, she remarked 
that ‘‘ papa was going to take them all to 
the mountain, and they were going to start 
Somewhat taken aback by 


to-morrow.’ 
finding that the plan which was so full of 
annoyance and disappointment to him, and 


which had been freely discussed at supper, 


had becn so lightly regarded by the family 
as not -to have been mentioned to her, 
Dunckley answered. with some embarrass- 
ment: 

so I understood. Your father 
was so kind as to insist upon our joining 
you. [ thought perhaps he had told you?” 

‘OQ yes,” said Phoebe, with the air of 
being reminded; ‘‘he did say you were 
going with us’”’-—but added no expression of 
pleasure or welcome, and_ sat looking inno- 
cently before her, as if unconscious that 
any was demanded. After an awkward 
pause, Dunckley tried again. 

‘¢T fear [ shall be but a dull companion, 
as Iam obliged to work a good deal in the 
interest of my profession.” 

Yes?” answered. Phcebe absent-mind- 
‘¢] think papa said you were inter- 
ested in stone —are there any valuable quar- 


ries near the mountain ? 
Dyunckley colored with vexation, but said 
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politely, am interested stones from 
the scientific rather than the mercenary side, 
Miss Strong. I am a teacher, and my 
specialty 1s geology, although I am myself, 
and always expect to be, still a student.” 

Pheebe again appeared to be reminded of 
what had not interested her cnough to be 
remembered, ‘* ©, yes,” she said, ‘* papa 
did say you taught somewhere,” and again 
collapsed. 

Dunckley was no ladies’ man, and went 
but little into society; atany time preferring 
a ramble over the hills, or an evening with 
his books, to a kettledrum = or reception. 
But this very reserve made him the more 
sought, and ladics were wont to exert them- 
selves by every subtle flattery to draw him 
out, and pride themselves.in the degree that 
they succeeded; so that his. role this even- 
ing Was an entirely one--and growing 
discouraged he seized the ‘first opportunity 
to join the animated conversation between 
Margaret and his friend. © Pheebe sat silent 
and unconcerned for ten minutes, and then 
reminded her sister that they were to make 
an early start in the morning and had better 
excuse themselves. Her exit was awkward 
and demure enough, but once outside the 
room she sped up stairs like the wind, and 
banging her. own. room. door behind her, 
burst into irrepressible laughter. In less 
than a minute, Meg, who had come more 
slowly, entered. 

Phacbe,” she said, ‘* you're the queerest 
sir] ever knew. you make 
yourself so detestable.” 

“How could 12” echoed Phcebe, swal- 
lowing her laugh, **Didn’t I tell you, you 
sweet mnocent, that I was henceforth the 
slave of a-grim purpose? . Phat young man 
has tonight learned the first’ three essentials 
of his lesson: first, that he does not have 
to steel his heart against my charms; sec- 
ond, that Im not likely to be bothering 
around, flirting and talking late of an eve- 
ning, When there’s or hunting, or 


anything needing early rising on hand tor 
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the next day; third and best, that I can be 
safely neglected. A good evening’s work, 
Miss Peggy!” 


We will not wait for Margaret’s answer, 


~ but will go back to the young men, who by 


this time were also in their room. Dunck- 
ley spoke first, and emphatically: 

‘The most disagreeable young woman I 
ever met!” 

‘You mean Miss Phoebe ?” 


else should mean? Perhaps you. 


were too much absorbed in her sister to no- 
tice, but her dullness and. incivility are 
simply phenomenal. Not that it makes any 
difference-—or rather, it does make a differ- 
ence in the right direction; she is much 
more to the purpose of our campaign than 
the pleasant one; apart from such help as 
she actually needs, I shall wash my hands 
of her. It’s a waste of time to talk to her.” 

‘Which it certainly isn’t to talk with the 
other one. She's the brightest, most. un- 
spoiled little body I’ve met in a long time 
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‘Which reminds me,” groaned Dunckley, 
‘‘that I was intending to advise you to give 
your mercurial nature full sway, and make 
love to both of them, and get it done with 
as soon as possible, as you-were bound to 
do it first or last. As itis, I'll give you 
over to. the adversary (I beg .Miss) Mar- 
garet’s pardon), for it’s a serious business for 
a susceptible chap like you to spend a month 
in the wilderness with as pretty a girl as she. 
I had hoped they’d neutralize each other. 
Were those flies all right? I forgot to ask 
you.” 

right,” answered Calhoun, ‘‘and 
everything is in ship-shape for the morning. 
Good night.” 

Good night.” 


II 


The next morning the whole party were 
in their saddles, and the pack horses loaded 
by six o’clock, for it was twenty-five miles, 
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over bad mountain roads, to their camping 
ground, and tents had to be pitched and 
beds made before dark. I should have ex- 
cepted Mrs. Strong, who, with a man from 
the hotel as drivér, went the first half of the 
way in a wagon—to the back of which a 
horse was hitched with a rope, which horse 
she was to mount when the roads became 
impassable for the wagon, and her husband 
and sons were to take turns in leading it. 

It was a wonderful ride, with views of 
surpassing beauty at every turn in the road, 
and Pheebe so thoroughly enjoyed it that 
she almost forgot the part she was to play 

but not quite. She never allowed her- 
self to be with either of the young men if 
she could avoid it, and if thrown with either 
of them for a moment she was civil but dull. 
lor most of the way Calhoun and Margaret 
followed first after their Indian guide, Phoebe 
and the boys (Jim, Thad, and Claude) formed 
a sort of second group, and Dunckley fell 
behind with Mr. and Mrs. Strong, while 
Chung, the Chinaman, who was to act as 
‘man of all work” for the month, brought 
up the rear.. Several times Dunckley spurred 
forward to help Phoebe; but she was a 
splendid horsewoman, and had tested her 
horse the day before to find what he could 
do, and to Dunckley’s amazement each 
time coyquered the obstacle before he could 
come to her aid—either making her horse 
leap without dismounting, or if that became 
necessary, doing so and mounting again 
without assistance. ‘They stopped two hours 
at noon by a pretty spring, to rest themselves 
and the horses, and to eat a cold lunch, and 
reached by nightfall a lonely hut, built at 
the forking of a glacial stream at the foot of 
the mountain near which they were to camp 

this hut being the only white man’s dwel- 
ling for ten miles around, and inhabited by 
an odd ‘told man of the mountain,” named 
l'risbie, whose good will it was quite neces- 
sary to gain, as he had a better knowledge 
of the mountain and its immediate surround- 
ings than any one living. ‘The party had 
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been given to understand by the people at 
the hotel that he was very cranky and hard 
to manage, so Calhoun was selected (as 
the person of most persuasive address 
among the males of the party) to interview 
him. 

They knocked twice without hearing any 
move within; but a shuffling sound followed 
the third attempt, and an unkempt, sleepy- 
looking man of about fifty, in a red flannel 
shirt and deerskin trowsers, opened the door. 

“Well you atr a crowd!” was his first 
word, followed by, ‘‘I was out trappin’ a 
bar’ last night, and I turned in early; I 
reckon I was. ’most asleep.” 

Sorry to have waked you,” said Cal- 
houn, politely. ‘* Does Mr. Frisbie live 
here?” 

Not as I knows on,” answered the man, 
with a not altogether ill-natured gruffness— 
as I knows on. My name’s Cyrus, 
and Frisbie ef yer hev time fur it. But I 
don’t take what I don’t give, and we aint no 
use fur mistering ‘round these parts. As 
fur my /zzx’ here, yer knowed it afore yer 
asked, and I'll tell yer now, ef yer want any 
dealin’s with me, you’ve got to be sguar 
clean thro’, and*leave all sech foolishness ez 
bowin’ and scrapin’ ’round, and askin’ what 
yer know a’ready, to home with yer store 
clo’es! Air yer come out ter camp?” 

‘©Yes,” answered. Mr. Strong,:. for Cal- 
houn had meekly dropped into the back- 
ground and left him to face the foe. ‘‘Yes, 
and we are. told that no one can help us 
to do it in the right place and the right way 
as well as you, so we have come for your help. 
We expect to stay hereabouts hunting and 
fishing, and so forth, fora month, and to 
climb the mountain before we go back. If 
you are willing to tell us what we need to 
know, and act as our guide in the climb, 


please say so, and at what price.’ 


2 


‘* Now ye’r talkin’,” answered Cyrus with 


'The bears in that part of the Pacific Coast where our 
sceneis laid, are comparatively harmless—feeding mostly 
upon berries, ete. and never fighting unless attacked, 
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with emphasis. ‘‘ I’ll show yera good place 
ter camp, and give yer a lift now and then, 
in things ye’r green at, fur nothin’; and. Ill 
do the climb fur ten dollars—providin’ yer 
ain’t got a parson along. Is that young fel- 
ler there a parson ?”’—-looking at Dunckley 
—** He looks ruggeder than the av’rage of 
‘em ef he is.” 

Cyrus,” answered Mr. Strong, ‘“we 
are none of us parsons, so we'll consider 
you engaged as our guide for the mountain, 
and accept with thanks your. promised 
kindness in other matters; and as it is get- 
ting late, we shall be pleased to nave you 
help us to find a good camping spot as soon 
as possible. We passed little opening 
about three hundred feet back, that looked 
pretty good to me.” 

Cyrus laid back his head and laughed 
‘*T knowed that was.a comin’, ’ 
very 


hoarsely. 
he said, as he ceased laughing. 
last lot of folks as comes up here, wants to 
put up thar! It’s good enough now,” he 
continued, ‘‘but just you wait and see what 
itll be tomorrer or nex’ day, or mebbe nex’ 
week, when the wind rises. — It’s right inter 
the draft of the canon, and when the winds 
blows hereabouts, it’s blowin’ as zs blowin’, 
and it'd take yer women folks clean off ther 
legs. But ll show yer a place a quarter of 
a mile further south that’s prime. I picked 
it out a week back fer the fust lot er folks 
that come along.” As he spoke the last 
words, he started off with a slouching stride 
and the party fell into line and followed. 


When they had advanced a few rods, he 


pointed to a little clearing and spoke again: 

‘There's wher I'd take yer, but some folks 
was thar last year, and left such a pesky lot 
er cans and bottles, and gineral trash lyin’ 
‘round, that the very bars is sick to the’r 
stomicks att. Thar was ten In the crowd, 
and not one of ‘em could shoot a bit of game 
ef ‘twas tied acrost the muzzle of his gun, or 
catch a fish, cf “twas onto a platter. They 
was here three weeks, and never dida blamed 
thing but set round on fold-up cheers, and 
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paint picters, and read, and sing, and eat the 
messes that a heathen Chinee cooked fer ’em 
outer them cans! Ugh!” 

There was a general smile at Cyrus’s de- 
scription, which his final grunt of disgust 
brought to a laugh. | 

‘««And were the whole set ministers ? And 
was that why you made sure we hadn’t one 
with us ?” asked Calhoun. 

Cyrus’s face, which had relaxed in sym- 
pathy with the laugh around him, instantly 
grew grim—and his manner assumed a rough 
but genuine dignity. ‘* Young man,” he said, 
‘‘seven years ago come nex’ Thursday ther 
was four young fellers come fer me to show 


‘em up the mountin’—one of ‘em was a 


preacher, but he didn’t let on he was, fear- 
in’ I’d molly-coddle him or somethin’. The 
other three of ’em was_all right, but he was 
peaked and weak-lookin’ with the kind er red 
into his cheeks, that’s better out ; so I says 
to him, ‘You ain’t no bus’nes climbin’ the 
mountin’, and you’d better hang ’round 
hereabouts, and fish a bit, while me and the 
others goes up’. But he was clear grit, and 
talked a lot er nonsense about the doctor a 
tellin’ of him to rough it and sich, and he 
was bound to go. ‘Then I was mad, and I 
says to myself, ‘We'll see, young chap, 
which of us two knows the most about this 
tire you.a bit, and meb- 


So I rushed em’ 


ere mountain! 
be you'll listen to reason.’ 
worse’n common, and took ’em one climb 
ther warn’t no need of; but he was grit clean 
thro’, and kept right up with the rest, till we 
camped at night on the snow line; and the 
next day just the same—he never asked us 
to hold up a bit fer him, tho’ we climbed 
like goats. But about nine o’clock, when 
we was ‘most to the top, he fella bit behind, 
and when I looked back, there he laid, with 
the blood spurting from his mouth over the 
white snow. We got him back to the cabin 
amongst us, and he died the nex’ night. 
Sence then, I’ve saw that there red stream 
on the snow, time an’ agin when ’twarn’t 
there to see, and I’ve writ a vow down onto 
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the wall of my cabin, over where the breath 
went outer him, thet ef the Lord’ll furgive 
me fer harryin’ of that young preacher to his 
death, I’ll never take another one onto the 
mountain-ef he’d pay me a fortune—and 
that’s why I asked ef yer had a_ preacher 
along.” 

Calhoun had pushed ahead with Cyrus a 
little beyond earshot of the rest, and was 
vlad he had done so, for so sada tale would 
have cast a gloom overthe merry party. As 
it came to a close, old: Cyrus halted, and 
called to the rest that camp was reached. 

A busy scene followed—tents were 
pitched, horses unpacked and staked out, 
beds and fire made, and supper cooked. 
Cyrus waited till he saw everything well ar- 
ranged for the night, and after cautioning 
them about letting any fire get into the under- 
brush, went back to his cabin, and the tired 
party divided for the night. 

me congratulate you and myself,” 
said Dunckley to Calhoun, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘* upon the good progress you 
are making In your flirtation with Miss Mar- 
garet. At this rate you'll bring things to a 
climax and refusal in time to be of some use 
yet before we go home.” 

Calhoun laughed. ‘‘Sourgrapes, old chap! 
I’m sorry for you, but that’s the way a fellow 
is apt to be served for doing his duty. 
While you were immolating yourself upon 
the altar of friendship last evening, playing 
the agreeable to the ugly one, I was getting 
a ‘head start’ with Miss Margaret, and now 
I’m her devoted, if not her chosen, knight. 
Seriously Dunckley—she’s the sweetest girl 
ever met.” 

If ‘figures dont lie,’ answered Dunck- 
ley dryly, ‘* She mus¢ be something uncom- 
mon, for she is, I believe, the seventh young 
woman of whom I have heard you make 
that remark. She certainly does seem. very 
pleasing and companionable, 1f one had time 
to enjoy her; but the other one, uninteresting 
and disagreeable as she is, as I said last 


night, is much more to. the purpose here— 
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she’s no more trouble than a boy, and as she 
really needs no looking after, and you have 
assumed the other one, I shall feel freer to go 


to work, than I had dared to hope.” 


‘* Bah!” snapped Calhoun, ‘* What a 
scientific petrifaction you are! It’s very 
good of you to leave me to ‘ walk round the 
track’, but it would be obliging of you to 
have enough eyes for Miss Margaret’s attrac- 
tions to add relish to my admiration. By 
the way, how superbly the other one, what- 
ever her name is, rides! ”’ 

There was no response, for Dunckley had 
dropped to sleep while his companion spoke. 

Phoebe,” began Margaret (nervously 
hastening, as their tent closed behind them, 


to cover a shamefaced consciousness that 


all through the happy day two had been 
company, and three would have been 
none,) ‘*O Phacbe, why didn’t you come 
ahead with: Mr. Calhoun and me? We did 
have such a nice time while you were sulk- 
ing along with the boys. I never saw any- 
thing act as you did! whenever we tried to 
join you, managing to slip off with the boys 
again instantly.” 

‘What a dear little stupid you are, 
you sup- 


Peggy !” rejoined Phoebe. 
pose I can be one thing to one of those 
young men, and another to the other? Be- 
sides--I always enjoy the boys, and | 
made a better listener to their yarns today 
than usual, for I was so afraid that the 
would overhear me that I 


But my dear child 


young men 
didn’t dare talk much. 
you have reason to be thankful that ’m ia 


the body at all. Vm a pretty good rider, 


but if I hadn’t been playing a part, I never 
should have dared to run the risks I have 
today. J was determined that that ungrate- 
ful Mr. Dunckley should neither help me 
himself, nor see the boys do it; and I’ve 
come out of it alive, with the comfort of 
knowing that he may regard me as that 
phenomenal thing, a young woman who can 


take care of herself. I can fancy his self- 


ish high-mightiness rejoicing that he doesn’t 
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have to bother about me, either to talk to 
me, or help me, or even to be on his 
guard not to like me! T'll let that soak in, 
over night, and to-morrow I'll bring my 
cooking-school lessons to the front, and _be- 
come useful as well as harmless!” 

Meantime Mr. and Mrs. Strong com- 
muned in this wise : 

can’t think, Julia, what’s got into 
those two girls! Ever since they came home 
two months ago, Phiebe has always been in 
the lead in company, and all the young 
men have hung around her like moths round 
a candle, and Margaret has taken the leav- 
ings, and not seemed to care for them 
either; and here she is now, without eyes 
or ears for any one but that mustachioed 
young scatter-brain, and Phcebe treating 
them both, but particularly Dunckley, who 
for real worth could buy out all the young 
men she ever met, asif he hada pestilence ! 
Girls are past understanding !” 

‘<That is,” interrupted. Strong, 
‘‘you dont understand them, or at least 
Phebe, and think I do. She is. rather 
your favorite, and you intend Mr. Dunck- 
ley shall marry her, and she knows. it. 
Perhaps you haven't put. things quite so 
baldly to yourself, and perhaps she may 
have only an uncomfortable instinct in the 
niatter, that she hasn’t taken the trouble to 
think out, but you’ve said enough things, 
since the girls came back, to make her feel 
that she was going to be thrown at his 
head; and that’s enough to make any girl, 
let alone a spirited creature like Phacbe, 
hate aman. Now if you'll take my advice, 
youll take no notice of any of her queer ways, 
and leave things to their own course. If fam 
right in thinking she has guessed your mind, 
it has probably given her such a set-back 
that she'll never care for him, even if he 
ever should care for her; but the only hope 
is to let her alone. But for my part, ’m 
in no hurry for the girls to care for any one. 
It would be a shame for them to leave 
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us soon again, after all these years of 
separation.” 

‘©Why, of course, Julia,”—and the tone 
was rather an injured one—‘‘ of course I’m 
in no haste to be rid of the girls, and it is 
not just for you to make it appear that I am. 
But I know Dunckley, and knew his 
father before him, nobler fellow 
doesn’t breathe—-and if the girls are ever to 
be taken from us (and it is wrong to be- 
grudge them their own life) Lonly wish there 
were two of him to do the taking. © But I 
see ve made a mess of it as-usual, and I 
suppose, as you say, there's. nothing to do 
now but to let things take their course.” 


The next day Phoebe carried out her 
threat of distinguishing herself in the culin- 
ary department, by mixing and cooking some 
particularly nice batter-cakes—insisting upon 
sending them from the fire hot, while the 
rest ate-—each plateful being received by 
the company with mingled plaudits and pro- 
tests; Chung meanwhile regarding the whole 
matter as a personal insult, and looking 
very glum, as he carried the plates. back 
and forth. 

far, so good,” she said to. herself, 
as her ear caught Richard Dunckley’s voice, 
declaring them the best cakes he ever ate; 
‘©so far, so good.” In saying which, she 


spoke, as we often do, more truly than she 


knew; for it was only ‘* so far”: as the week 


wore on, she began to feel that her prank 


“was neither as amusing or as_ practicable as 


it had looked at first.. It was easy enough 
to be downright unmannerly and dull, being 
supported by the consciousness of her abil- 
ity to be otherwise, but the process of work- 
ing from this by the imperceptible grada- 
tions that her plot proposed back to her 
natural self, though entirely casy from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, presented practical diffi- 
culties that she found. hard to face. 
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Her first realization of this .came the 


evening of their third day.in camp. The 
young men had been off on a two days’ ex- 
pedition in the mingled pursuit of game and 
scientific discovery, returning late in the 
evening, after everyone, Chung included, 
had gone to bed, except her father and her- 
self. Phcebe had quictly kept up the fire 
in the littke camp stove, and by the time the 
young men had attended to their horses, 
had a nice hot supper ready for them. 
Full of the whimsical part she was playing, 
she thought of nothing else (except to be 
amused at. doing a kindness in spite of her- 
self); but the genuine ring in the’ thanks of 
the young men and the hearty praise of her 
good old father put a new face on the mat- 
ter and made her il at ease. | 

never dreamed-of being such a.de- 
ceitful wretch,” she thought, as she crawled 
into. bed beside her sleeping sister and 
drew the covers under her chin. ‘*f al- 
most wish I’d never begun this nonsense! 
But I’ve got to put it through now; and he 
was awfully ungrateful to dear papa, any- 
way, and he. deserves to be deceived!” 

But in spite of this ‘‘ whistling to keep 
her courage up,” Phoebe realized that the 
rclish had rather gone out of her joke. She 
had said the night before to Margaret that 
it would be ‘‘all sorts of fun to grow by de- 
grees. less and less. stupid, and let Mr. 
yunckley. flatter himself that he was ‘ de- 


9.33 


veloping her mind’ ”’; but somehow it didn't 
look so funny now, and altogether she felt 
as one might midway of a hill down which 
he has been rash cnough to attempt to run 

obliged to. go ahead, but uncertain how 
or where he is to stop. §* Putting it through 
now’.meant putting it through for the next 
four weeks, and that meant—well, she 
hardly knew what of maneuver and double 


dealing, 


which, losing the impulse of. her 
sudden freak, were both of them foreign to 
her nature; and to this would be added the 
somewhat humiliating Consciousness of using 
wit, tact, and patience to win the liking, if 
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not the admiration, of a young man. _ But 
to go ahead seemed her best way out of the 
three-cornered dilemma in which she had 
involved herself. Of the other two alterna- 
tives, one was to continue the absurd be- 
havior that had marked the few hours of her 
intercourse with the young men, without 
modification or amelioration; the other to 
make a ‘sudden and ridiculously unexplaina- 
ble change to her natural self—the first en- 
tailing a restraint that would quite spoil the 
month for her, besides inflicting a wound 
upon her vanity, which that by no means 
obscure trait in her character was not pre- 
pared to bear, and involving no end of em- 
barrassment on her return to civilization; 
the second opening the way for divers spec- 
ulations and theories to explain her recent 
conduct—-temporary insanity being perhaps 
the most tenable. 

When the plot had_ first been laid, she 
had plunged into its execution with but 
little forethought as to details, beyond the 
fun of the first evening. She had followed 
that up the first day, as we have seen, and 
had, beyond that, only the general idea of 
first recommending herself to the good 
graces of her victim by becoming useful, 
and after that, to slip back into her own 
bright self by skillful gradations; thus slowly 
obliterating his first unpleasant impression 
of her. But now came the necessity of re- 
ducing this ‘¢ glittering generality ” to details 
and practice; and as poor Phaebe looked 
squarely at it, it ceased to glitter, as we 
have seen—-but as we have also seen, she 
refused to be dismayed, and determined to 
push ahead. With what success remains to 
be seen. 

One morning about a week after the med- 
itations and misgivings just recorded, Mar- 
garct and Phcebe were sitting on the bank of 
the glacial ‘stream that flowed near their 
camp. ‘The week had been spent. by the 
party in excursions to points where the views 
or fishing were fine;.and just now the young 


men and the boys were off with Cyrus on 


| 
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the track of a deer, and Mr. and Mrs. Strong 
were sitting at their tent door, she with her 
Phoebe had, 
a little at a time, relaxed the severity of her 
hairdressing, and it now lay in a soft, pretty 
knot at the back of her head. It had re- 


mained guiltless of crimps or curls, until 


crocheting, he reading to her. 


this very day; but the morning before, Mr. 
Strong had declared at breakfast, that. ‘if 
she’d make herself good-looking again,” his 
lips should be forever sealed on the subject 
of frizzles—and Phoebe, inwardly delighted 
to be forced to break her promise, had. be- 
fore retiring resorted to the necessary mys- 
terles of preparation, and today her forehead 
was shaded by the same soft, delicate curls 
that had added so much to her prettiness 
when We first met her. She and her sister 
had taken their sketch books. with them, 
but after a few strokes their pencils had 
erown idle, and their tongues busy—some 
reference to their old drawing teacher had 
started them upon a stream of schoolgirl 
reminiscence, and from this, they had passed 
to matters nearer at hand, and they had just 
spoken of the expedition of the day before, 
in Which Richard Dunckley had spent most 
of his time in geological work, while the 
rest fished. ‘They had, by the way, rather 
avoided of late much mention of the young 
men-— Phoebe from growing impatience and 
chagrin at her peculiar position; Margaret 
from reasons best known to_ her. pretty little 
self. but just here, Margaret broke through 
the habit of the past few days. 

‘Sven, sne Sam, ‘*you took a queer 
enough way to do it, but you’re evidently 
succeeding. ”’ 

what?” 


Phoebe. was cross-—~she had -felt 


exclaimed impa- 
ticntly. 
cross fortwo or three days, but had managed 
not to show it; but now there was unmistak- 
able petulance in her tone, and Meg’s eyes 
lifted in quiet inquiry. 

what? steceed in what ?” repeated 

“Why, Pd just been speaking of how Mr. 
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Dunckley selected you from the rest of us 
yesterday to show his specimens to, as if we 
were heathen and publicans so far as science 
was concerned, and I took it for granted 
you’d know what I meant.” 

answered Phoebe, listlessly, follow- 
ing the new lead, ‘‘that was natural enough. 
I began several days ago asking him ques- 
tions about something I didn’t understand 
when we studied geology at school, and I’ve 
really been so interested in what he has told 
me of the methods of zea/ study, after one 
gets through the schoolbook part, and be- 
gins to get things first hand, that I suppose 
he has seen it, and naturally asked me first.”’ 

“QO, you wily creature!” laughed Meg. 
“So you really have been adding flattery ‘to 


-your other sins and deceptions! No wonder 


you've made him like you!’ 

“Who said I wanted him to like me?” 
snapped Phcebe, her face flushing angrily. 

‘Why, you yourself,” retorted Margaret, 
in her turn becoming vexed. ‘You're the 
queerest girl T ever knew! You haveén’t had 
so much~to say about rtately, to be sure, 
but you know you talked of nothing else the 
first few days we were in camp, and_ laid 
your plots and plans like a villain in a play; 
and now youre ready to snap my head off 
because I speak of it, too. What did you 
mean by all your talk and maneuvers, and 
declaring he should like you, if you’re going 
to be so cross about it now: he does ? 

‘*He don’t like me Margaret—he despises 
me and I’m glad he does!—that is, I never 
really meant—O Meg dear, be!” 
and to Margaret’s amazement her utterance 
was checked with a sob, and she flung her- 
self face down upon the grass. | 

Margaret stood helpless. What did this 
mean? What should she do? In all the 
years that they had shared every thought 
and feeling she had always leaned on Pheebe, 
who in any schoolgirl trial) or petty: grief 
had comforted and explained, or ‘‘faced the 
in her stead... But Phoebe herself had 
heretofore always seeined entire mistress of 
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“such simple situations as her nineteen years 


of life had placed her in; and her sister 
stood transfixed before the spectacle of this 
same Phoebe crushed under some mystery of 
chagrin or sorrow, which she could only 
cuess at. Finally, not being able to think 
of anything to say, she was wise enough to 
say nothing; but she knelt on the grass be- 
side her sister, stroked her hair gently, kissed 
it (there .being no. face to kiss) and then 
quictly retreated a few steps and sat down 
to await developments. . About two. min- 
utes passed without a sound—-then a 
smothered voice seemed to find its way out 
backward through hair. 

“T can’t stand it a minute longer! and from 
thison I’m going to be precisely myself what- 
evercomesot it. “—Fhose men will despise me.” 
Here the voice got tired of backing, and she 
turned her head a little to let 1t out the right 
way... **But Isha‘n’t despise myself as much 
as Ihave the last week! It was fun enough 
to make a fright and an idiot of myself, but 
the rest has been horrid, and | hate myself 
more every day-—and now I don’t care for 
consistency or anything else, I’m going to 
try to forget the whole miserable business. 
| only wish they’d go back home tomorrow 
and leave us to: ourselves! ”’ 

With this pronunciamiento, Phoebe arose, 
refreshed, so to speak, by her cry, and hav- 
ing bathed her eyes, drew her sister to her 
feet, and they proceeded together back to 
camp—little guessing, either of them, how 


sadly easy Phoaebe’s. threatened forsaking of 


her plots was to be made. 

As they reached camp, the hunting party 
arrived from another direction, announcing 
the capture of the deer, and bringing two 
bags of venison; but minus the boys, who 
had been so berated for their bad sportsman- 
ship- by Cyrus, as they came along, that they 
had deserted the party a mile back for a 
swim in the stream: Dunckley hastened to 
relieve the anxicty which Mrs. Strong’s face 


betrayed even before she spoke, while Mr. 
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Strong exclaimed, as he caught sight of the 
bags, 
“Why didn’t you bring the deer itself for 


us to see 2?” 


‘Test what I wor a_sayin’,” grumbled 
old Cyrus, ‘‘but these ’ere young fellers hed 
some fancy idees about-yer women folks 
gettin’ kerniptions so’s they wouldn't eat 
none of it, ef they seen the pretty little crit- 
ter hull, so we made butcher's meat of it 
right whar we shot it, and the skin and 
horns is left to my cabin fer to be fixec up 
fer yer to keep.” 

No one but Calhoun saw the flitting little 
up-look. of gratitude with which Margaret 
had lifted her eyes to him, but he did, and 
felt guilty that it was his friend instead of 
himself whose thoughtfulness had been re- 
buked. 

‘“Who killed it?” asked Mr. Strong. 

‘‘Both of ’em, and nuther of ’em,” an- 
swered Cyrus sententiously. ‘‘The five of 
‘em put enough lead under the poor little 
critter’s carcass, to hev laid out a herd pro- 
vidin’ it hed ‘a’ ben sent right, (and you ll hev * 
to look out fer yer teeth while yer a eatin’ of 
it) but ez it was I had to clip in and give the 
last lick myself. Ef I'd ’a’ been a sw’arin’ 
man, I could ‘a’ sworn a book full. I reck- 
on either Dunckley or Calhoun could ‘a’ done 
the job up ship-shape, ef they'd hed a fair 
show, but them pesky youngsters o° yourn 
went clean outer the’r heads when we sight- 
ed the critter, and what with prancin’ ‘round 
like hens with ther heads off, and shootin’ 
wild, made it an even chance whether the 
others was to shoot the deer er them !" 

Calhoun was about to add some _ kind, 
modifying word to this rather savage attack 
upon the boys, when the whole group were 
startled by a piercing shrick from the direc- 
tion of the spring, and. with anxious faces 
ran to ascertain its cause—becoming aware 
as they did so, that. Mrs. Strong was miss- 
ing. ‘lhe spring was but a few yards dis- 


tant, although hidden in the little depression 
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of ground that formed a basin for it; -the 
cause of the shriek was only too quickly re- 
vealed. Mrs. Strong had slipped from the 
group to get a drink, while Cyrus spoke, 
and while stooping to fill the cup, which 
was kept hanging on a bush at the water’s 
edge, and bracing herself with her left hand 
as she did so, had been bitten in the wrist by 
a rattle-snake. She had cssayed to rise as she 
screamed, but had, instead, sunk backward 
in a taint, and now lay huddled on the 
eround, the blood trickling from a slight cut 
on her cheek, and the venomous snake still 
beside her. Almost before the rest Compre- 
hended the situation, Dunekley. had des- 
patched the snake, and was helping Mr. 
Strong to lift his wife, “‘Phey had proceed- 
ed but a few steps, however, in the direc- 
tion of the tents, which were some rods 
distant, when stopped by Cyrus. 

Tooka’ here! he exclaimed authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ yer ain’‘t-no: time ter waste. totin’ 
of her—set her down right whar you: be 
arresting Mr. Strong with one hand as he 
spoke, while with the other, seized 
Phiebe’s arm, and forced her into a sitting 
posture. Thar!” he continued, her 
head on the gal’s knees” (dropping at the 
same time to hisown, and putting hrs mouth 
to the wound, but continuing. to. spit out 
directions, along with blood and. saliva); 
‘“and you’ —addressing Dunckley—‘* fetch 
some brandy or whiskey, quicker’n greazed 
nehtnin., an 2... you,’ nodding toward 
Mr. Strong,. “‘tie yer handkerchief ‘round 


her arm here, and twist a-stick in 


an’ tother gal (blast: whar. is she’?),. 


whar zstother one  ?-—glancing hast- 


Hy round, and down toward the spring, 
Bah! she’s keeled over! women mostly do, 


' 


when: they re wanted!....2. onhitch 


cown at the waist,-will yer?” reaching out 


his longarm as he spoke to unbutton: her. 


shoes ‘where they were tight at. the ankle. 


Nothing more could now be done till Dunck- 


ley s return; Dut he was a swift runner, and 


Was with them again in less than three -min- 
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utes from the time he left them, bringing a 
flask of brandy, a pitcher, a teaspoon, and a 
small vial. He’ turned aside a second, to 
fill the pitcher at ‘the spring, then spoke 
quickly and with decision, holding up the 
vial. ‘*Mr. Strong, this spirits of ammonia 
will be more speedy and effective than the 
brandy; shall we try it?” 

Before Mr. Strong could find voice, in- 
deed while Dunckley still spoke, Cyrus's 
angry voice claimed attention: 

«Tsay young man! this ’ere aint no time fer 
experimenting. ‘That snake was a rattler, 
and a timber one inter the bargain: it’s life 
er death!” 

‘It was “fe for me, when I was _ bitten 
last year,” rejoined: Dunckley; ‘‘please de- 
cide, Mr. Strong.” 

But the poor old gentleman was thoroughly 
unnerved, as (despite Cyrus’s slur upon 
women) big men are quite apt to be; and 
between his faith in Dunckley as a_ student 
and Cyrus as a mountaineer, was at a loss, 
and failed to answer on the instant. | Phoebe 
promptly assumed the helm—from the first, 
although very pale, she had been entirely 
self-possessed and on the alert to act; now 
she spoke with quiet decision: 

‘The ammonia, Mr. Dunckley.. Can I 
help: you ?”” 

“Wes,” said Dunckley,  ‘‘Keep the time 
while I drop it—it must be given every two 
minutes.’ Phoebe took out her watch, and 
Dunckley prepared the first dose (twenty 
drops to a teaspoonful of water); while 
Cyrus, having ceased to. suck the wound, 
erumbled. something about ‘‘newfangled 
notions,” and waited to see the result. “As 
fast as each spoonful was prepared, Phoebe 
administered it (no easy task in. Mrs. 
Strone’s unconscious. state);  Dunckley in 
the meantime filling the few seconds between 
the preparing of the doses with other offices 

first hastily anointing the wound with the 
ammonia, then dashing small quantities of 
water sharply in the patient's face, to bring 


her out of her faint. But she had: been a 
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little stunned with the fall, and was slow to 
recover Consciousness. 

By this time, Margaret, who had indeed 
followed her poor. mother’s example, and 
fainted, but.who had been restored by Cal- 
houn’s exertions, had appeared with him 
upon the scene, and stood helplessly wring- 
ng her pretty hands, while the tears streamed 
unheeded from her eyes. 

‘Dear Meg!” said Phoebe, as she caught 
‘don’t Mr. 
Dunckley says he was onee bitten, and 


sight of. her, grieve SO. 


we're doing what was done for him. ‘There, 
see! she is better already”; as Mrs. Strong’s 
eyelids. quivered.. ‘‘Isn’t she, Mr. Dunck- 
ley?” 

hope so,” he answered; ‘‘ although 
this is only the coming out of the swoon, 
But 
| think that will hardly prove as serious as 
thanks to our good 


and has nothing to do with the bite. 


it might have -done, 
friend Cyrus, who must have drawn most of 


the poison from the wound before it could 


enter the circulation.” Then, addressing 
Mrs. Strong, who had now opened her 


eyes, and was looking in a dazed way at 
those about her, ‘‘We are giving you a little 
stimulant, madam ’’—~-passing the spoon to 
Phicbe as he spoke. ‘* You remember you 
were bitten just now, and you fell in a faint, 
but I think you'll be all right soon.” 

Mr. Strong, 


wiping the tears from his honest old eyes, 


‘¢ Ves, 
“vou ll be well soon”; while Cyrus grumbled 
under his breath to Calhoun, ‘** Much stim- 
lant! better feed her the old man’s tears— 
they'd. do her'ez much good!” 

Iyunckley heard Cyrus’s gruff. undertone, 
and guessed its purport, but, in no wise 
daunted, continued the treatment. 

‘* How is her pulse?” asked Mr. Strong, 
as Dunckley felt it. 

“Taint time fur it ter say nothin’ yet,” 
fust 


sarved,’ and the pison of the. bite’s bound 


Interrupted Cyrus. come, 


ter Work awhile, afore that tom-fool physic 


ken hev a chance.” 
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‘¢ That is so,” answered Dunckley; ‘fands 


we mustn’t be frightened if she sinks again— ™ 


but she’ll soon rally.” 

The event proved the truth of these 
words, and before very long the corner was 
turned, the heart action became normal, 
and she was sufficiently restored to be re- 
moved to her tent, and to have the little 
cut on her face dressed. 

‘That evening, when the young men were 
alone in their tent, the whole affair was re- 
‘*'That girl Phoebe is an interest- 


viewed. 
ing study,” said Dunckley. ‘* She behaved 
beautifully this afternoon.”’ 
‘* Well, you remember,” 
‘that night a week ago when she got sup- 


per for us, and drove us to repentance for 


said Calhoun, 


having voted her disagreeable-—-you remem- 
ber I said her queer ways might. be the re- 
sult of bashfulness, and I’m quite sure of it 
now; haven’t you noticed that she grows 
less wooden all the time ?” 
‘Not a theory, 
said Dunckley, smiling; 


tenable my dear 


‘‘for | 


never saw more perfect nerve and. self-pos- 


fellow,” 


session than she showed this afternoon.” 


‘Which proves just nothing,’ retorted 


Calhoun. ‘*A stronger cmotion made her 
forget herself, that’s all. I’ve watched her, 
and she’s grown more human right along, 
acquainted. Several 


OTC W 


g more 


as - she 
times lately she’s spoken quite like other 
folks. 

“Well; you may beé;:: 
‘* T’ve no theory of 


You may depend upon it I’m right. 
said the other, 
dismissing the subject. 
my own, so I'll accept yours. 


The next few days were very quiet ones 
incamp. ‘The young men took the boys 
with them on their expeditions, or made it 
pleasant for them in their tent, (for though 
these same boys were as good-hearted chaps 
as ever lived, they were no. fit Companions 
for an invalid); and Mr. Strong and_ his 


daughters devoted themselves by turns to 


a 
? 
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Mrs. Strong. After a few days, however, 
she was sufficiently recovered from the bite 
and the nervous shock attending it to enjoy 
having them all around her. And _ these 
were perhaps the pleasantest days of the 
month’s camping. ‘The reading aloud from 
the few magazines they had brought, the 
games and chats and story-telling, and above 
all, the singing in the evenings, while the 
long summer twilight melted into darkness, 
were in after years among the pleasantest of 
their mountain memories. 

Some of us are wont to exaggerate an 
emotion while it lasts, but when from very 
intensity it* has exhausted itself, or when it 
is suddenly swallowed out of sight by a 
stronger one, we look back at. the tumult of 
wasted feeling with wonder that we could 
have worked up so much-morbid chagrin or 
grief out of such small material... So Phaebe, 
looking back from these quiet, happy days 
to those just preceding them, almost won- 
dered if she could be the same foolish Phoebe 
for whom a silly dilemimia had assumed such 
tragic proportion. «Anxiety for her mother 
and thankfulness for her recovery at. first 
blotted out everything else, and. now. every- 
thing was so lovely and everybody under- 
stood everybody else so. well, and in» short 
the crucible of a common anxicty had 
melted things into such delightful shape, 
that the whole matter seemed shoved into 
an indefinite past. 

In the meantime, the shuttle was darting 
nimbly backand forth in the loom of Fate, and 


the pattern of more than one life among those , 


of this sketch was being shaped with sur- 
passing rapidity. “Phe uneventful days have 
often the most to show in the final record, 
for the most potent forces work fastest when 
our backs are turned. 

[It was late inthe afternoon of the day be- 
fore that appointed for climbing the moun- 
tain. It had originally been planned. to 
make the ascent the last part of the third 
week of their stay; but it had been deferred 


a week tll Mrs. Strong should be quite re- 
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covered. -Phcebe and Calhoun had_ been 
deep ina game of chess (played with a pocket 
set which Calhoun had brought), and Mar- 
garet, who did not ike chess, had been 
amusing herself braiding some little baskets 
out of a kind of tough grass that grew by 
the edge of the stream. As the game closed 
they fell to talking of the morrow’s trip, 
which in turn led them to speak of the ride 
from the hotel to camp, and the views of 
the mountain that it afforded. 

‘They were all beautiful,” said Calhoun, 
‘sand of course the nearer one gets to the 
mountain, until one gets too near to see it 
as a whole, the more Impressive it 1s; but 
not one of the views on the way here can 
compare as a whole with one from the hill 
Dunckley and I 


came upon it in the first walk we took, and 


southwest of the hotel. 


during the week we were there we hardly 
let a day pass without going to enjoy it.. We 
made a parting pilgrimage to the spot the 
afternoon before we left. I know no view 
anywhere that I consider its equal.” 

I,” began Phoebe enthusiastically — 
then, blushing furiously, became suddenly 
silent. 

Dunckley, who had been: writing up his 
notes in his tent, came upon the ground 
while Calhoun was. speaking, and noted 
Phoebe’s exclamation; and the sudden em- 
barrassment following it. 

‘‘T wonder, Miss Phcebe,”’ said Calhoun, 
“Tf you know the point I refer to—you were 
at the hotel so short a time, and this is quite 
a distance, a mile at. least.” 

Pheebe had by this time recovered her 
self-possession, and. answered naturally 
enough, ‘‘I may be wrong, but I was riding 
in the direction you indicated, the after- 
noon We Were there, and [ was so much im- 
pressed by the view from a certain point, 
that I thought it might be the same.”’ 

Hlere they were called to supper, and the 
subject’ dropped. Dunckley,. never talka- 
tive, was unusually quiet, and even a little 
during the meal, “and at its close 
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strolled off by himself, instead of joining the 
merry party in front of Mrs. Strong’s tent. 

“T say, Dunckley,” shouted Calhoun, as 
he disappeared, ‘‘you’ll be back in time for 
a sing, won’t you ??—adding in a lower tone, 
as the answer, ‘‘All right,” was shouted 
back, ‘‘We’ll be breaking camp so soon af- 
ter we come from the mountain, that this 
may be our last nice evening.” 

‘Dunckley was as good as his word, and 
returned in less than an hour, bringing a 
bunch of the wonderful wild lilies that grow 
in midsummer near the foot of some of the 
mountains of the northwest Pacific Coast. 
Handing the flowers to Phcaebe, he seated 


himself to await the close of a game of 


“twenty questions,” at the end of which the 
singing began. It lasted nearly an hour, for 
the four young people were a well matched 
quartette, and their repertoire included not 
only a number of pretty German songs and 
snatches of light opera, but many of the 
dear old Scotch and English stand-bys. 
These last were Mr. Strong’s special delight, 
and he generally whistled the air by snatches, 
while they sang-—in which accompaniment 
he rarely failed to flat, but nobody minded it. 

Dunckley, who seemed tonight to be pos- 
sessed by a spirit of restlessness, rose as the 
singing ended. 

I take Miss Phcebe for a little walk, 
if she is willing?” he said addressing Mrs. 
Strong, and offering his hand to draw Phcebe 
from the ground as he spoke. 

Mrs. Strong smiled the assent that he had 
already assumed, and the two turned into 
the path leading to the stream. As’ they 


neared the spot where. the two girls had 


been sitting the morning that Mrs. Strong 
had been bitten, Dunckley stopped. 
‘*Please sit down a minute, Miss Phoebe,”’ 
he said, ** 1 want to talk with you.” Phoebe 
obeyed, a little dazed, and he began. 
think I have found a two and two that make 
tour,’ he said. ‘If I have got hold of a 
three by» mistake, and am all out in my 


um, you must tell me. joined. you be- 


Vou. X.—10, 


fore supper, you may remember, just as 
Calhoun was referring to the fine view 
southwest of the hotel. Your enthusiastic 
assent and immediate embarrassment both 
struck me; in a moment more you 
spoke of riding in that direction, and some- 
how in an instant a whole situation flashed 


before me. The horse tied near us where 


we sat to enjoy the view was your Sambo— 
I was sure of it as soon as I gave it a 
thought;. and you were somewhere near, 
sketching, I suppose (you see I have noticed 
your habit of slipping off and sketching by 
yourself). So far, my thoughts ran smooth- 
ly; then suddenly my conscience woke, and 
with dismay I remembered what we, or 
rather I, had been saying as we reached the 
spot. And now, please to tell me—-were 
you there, and did you hear me 2?” 

Phoebe’s cheeks were rosy red, and she 
found it hard to answer—-as much from a 
sense of his position as from her own. 

‘¢] was there,” she said; ‘‘ but I caught 
the merest. word or two as you passed.” It 
was, however, quite evident from her man- 
ner that the ‘‘ word or two” had been much 
to the point. 

see I am annoying you,’ he said, 
‘‘and Iam sorry; but you must remember that 


[am the guilty one—you have nothing to 
regret—-and I shall. be much easier after I 
have made full confession of my sins, and 
gained absolution.” ‘Then, without flinch- 
ing, he told the whole story, ending with, 
‘cand I don’t wonder, Miss Phcebe, that you 
were angry and treated me as you did when 
we first met; for you must own ”—this 
with a smile—‘*‘ you @d treat me very badly 
at first. but my only wonder isat the sweet 
temper that made you so soon forget my 
boorishness enough to let me share your 
kindness with Calhoun the night you cooked 
supper for us. . And Iam sure, too, that no 
word of my rudeness has ever pained your 
good father’s ears. And now I want at 
once to crave your pardon and thank you.” 

Poor Pheasbe! [t was now her turn for 
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confession. With scarlet cheeks she began, 
almost before her companion ceased: 

*©OQ Mr. Dunckley, I am the one to beg 
pardon. I wasn’t sweet-tempered or any- 
thing! I was just as horrid as ever I could 
be. _You’ll despise me, but I’m going to 
tell you every bit about it. I did hear you 
Say something about not wanting us along, 
and I was ever so angry—I thought then it 
was for dear papa’s sake, but I believe now, 
it was just my own hurt vanity. And when 
I’ve thought of it lately, and seen how hard 
you work while the rest of us play, I can 
see just how exasperating it was to have all 
your plans upset in the shape of a kindness; 
but I was angry then, and I went back to 
the hotel, and I made a plot—” here the 
tears came to her eyes, and she found it 


hard to go ahead, but she was not to be out-— 


done, and pushed on bravely. As she told 
Margaret afterward, she never knew how she 
did it, but she told him the whole silly story, 
up tothe morning that Mrs. Strong was hurt. 
As she spoke, the wild rout of thoughts 
and feelings that had been driving Dunck- 
ley, he knew not whither, all the evening, 
defined themselves, and strengthened into 
a purpose; and as she ceased, and one or 
two tears dropped on the poor lily she was 
pulling to pieces in her lap, he looked at the 
pretty drooping head, with a light in his 
eyes that had never shone there before. 
‘Thank you,” he. said,. gravely and 
gently. ‘*‘ I don’t know which is most to be 


admired, the wit of your little: plot, the 


womaniiness that made you desert it, of 
the sweet candor with which you have 
confessed it. But I know which I value 
most. You could not have spoken as 
you have, if you did not have confidence 
in me; and Phcebe—-I would rather have 
your confidence than that of any one living.” 

Pheebe still sat with her eyes cast down 
and her cheeks aflame; but as he uttered 
the last words she grew suddenly pale. 
What did he mean? Oh! she had to think 
so fast- as she told her sister afterward, 
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she couldn’t think at all, she was feeling so 
fast. ~ As if answering her bewilderment, 
he continued: 

‘*But grateful as I am for your confi- 
dence, Iam not satisfied—I crave some- 
thing more. Can you guess what?” 

It seemed to Phoebe that he must hear her 
heart beat; but in the new tumult of emo- 
tions that was possessing her, she found no 
words—and still looking down at the lily, 
she saw his large brown hand approach her 
small white one, and close around it; she 
noticed, too, quite as if it belonged to 
some one else, that the little hand was not 
withdrawn; then she heard his voice again: 
‘¢ Phoebe,” he said, ‘‘ let me see your eyes, 
that I may know whether to tell you.” She 
tried to lift them, but they fell instantly. 
She saw in that flash, however, a great deal in 
his eyes, whether he saw anything in hers 
ornot. Perhaps her inability to let him 
look, told more than an hour’s gaze. At 
all events, he must have been encouraged 
to continue, for the sunset glow had not 
quite died out in the west when Phcebe 
finished her confession, and the full moon 
was high in the heavens when they returned 
tocamp. All but Mr. Strong had gone to 
bed. Dunckley drew Phoebe toward him: 
‘¢ May I have her, Mr. Strong?” he said. 

The poor old gentleman was taken en- 
tirely off his guard, and stared at them both 
for a moment as if struck with catalepsy. 
May I have Phcebe for my wife ?”’ firmly 
repeated Dunckley, and the old man found 
his voice. 

‘*May you have her? God bless you, 
Dunckley! there’s no man on His earth I 
could so willingly give her to!” His voice 
broke however, as he turned to clasp his 
daughter in his arms. As for Phcebe, she 
cried outright, as she hung upon her kind 
old father’s neck. Dunckley was afraid she 
was growing overwrought. ‘‘Take her to 
her mother,”’ he said, and gently bidding her 
good-night he disappeared. 

Arrived at his tent, he was received by 
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his friend with a torrent of banter; all of 
which was listened to, with his usual imper- 


-turbability, he meanwhile deciding whether 


or no to take his friend immediately into his 
confidence. His decision was in the affirm- 
ative; partly that the knowledge would be 
almost inevitable on the morrow, and partly 
that he knew his friend’s sympathy with his 
new happiness would at heart be as true as 
if it were not concealed by a veil of fun. 

‘« Calhoun,” he said, ‘‘be good enough to 
stop this nonsense, and be rational for once. 


_|’ve something to tell you.” And he 


told him. 

‘«My dear boy! ” ejaculated Calhoun when 
he had ended, at the same time seizing his 
friend’s hand with a hearty grip, ‘‘ My dear 
boy, I give you joy—but really—for a fellow 
to ‘go in all over’ commend me, after this, 
to one who didn’t intend to go inatall. I 
hope you don’t intend to ‘make love to both 
of them’, as you suggested to me, for I have 
my own designs upon Miss Margaret—I 
have indeed, my dear fellow,” he repeated, 
growing grave. ‘Do you suppose there is 
any chance for a rattlepate like me with the 
old gentleman? You must say a word for 
me, now you are in favor at court.” 

‘‘T will indeed if you need it, old boy,”’ 
responded Dunckley cordially; I’m 
quite sure you will need no help from me.” 

Calhoun’s fun had quite spent itself by 
this time, and the two friends talked to- 
gether, as only true-hearted young men can, 
till late into the night. 

I shall attempt no account of the ascent 


—of the mountain. For those who have 


never seen nor climbed a snow mountain, any 
description would be inadequate to give a 
true idea; .and for those who have, it would 
seem still more so. Suffice it to say, it was 
made in safety, and thoroughly enjoyed by 
all; though, if the truth were told, Richard 
and Phcebe would have as truly trod the 
Delectable Mountains, during those two days, 


if their steps had lain in the lowest valley 
that ever hid itself from the light. It was 
interesting to note how much less competent 
to ‘‘take care of herself” Phoebe had sud- 
denly become, and how entirely Richard 
had forgotten his vow to ‘‘ wash his hands 
of her.” 

The last day before breaking camp was a 
bright, still, never-to-be-forgotten Sunday— 
the anniversary of which has been, in a 
sort, held sacred by Richard and Pheebe in 
the years that have passed since. All 
through its sunny hours—all through its 
long twilight, and late into the evening, 
they walked or ‘sat together in the wild 
mountain solitudes, comparing experiences 
and hopes, making those wonderful ‘‘forced 
marches” into the territory of. each other’s 
confidence, in which new-made lovers de- 
light. 

In the evening Cyrus came over to offer 
his help for the morning. The boys had 
gone to bed early, Calhoun and Margaret 
were strolling back and forth by the brook- 
side, and Mr. and Mrs. Strong were alone. 

‘«’T seems ter me,” he said, grinning good- 
naturedly, and advancing with the slouch- 
ing stride peculiar to him, ‘‘ ’t seems ter me 
thet them young folks is oncommon con- 
sid’rate of you and yer wife lately—I reckin 
mebbe they think yer hev somethin’ ter say 
thet you don’t want lis’ners to.” 

There was a good-natured laugh at this 
clumsy attempt at satire, and Mr. Strong 
proceeded to tell Cyrus of Phoebe’s engage- 
ment. The announcement was received 
coolly. 

‘‘Mebbe yer wor lookin’ fer me ter take 
on,” he said, ‘‘but I knowed from the fust 
what was comin’. Ez soon ez ever I seen 
them two young fellers, I says to myself, 
‘Ef them young folks ain't paired off a’ready, 
they will be, afore the month’s out, jest ez 
sure ez preachin’! ” 

flenrietta R. Lliot, 
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OUR CAMP IN 


‘*You should go up into the mountains ; 
that’s the place for you.”’ Everybody said 
it, but still we hesitated; for how could 
two ‘‘lone women,” one an invalid, and the 


’ go off by them- 


other ‘‘ not very strong, 
selves into the wilderness of a strange Coun- 
try? How would they get food? It would 
be so lonesome ! O, they never could do it! 

But the little town in the valley grew hot- 
ter and hotter. It was one hundred and 
three in the shade, then one hundred and 
five, then one hundred and eight. They 
grew thin and weak. Something must be 
done. ‘They were in this southern country 
for the Invalid’s health. “lhey must not go 
home yet. So they said ‘‘We will go up to 
the canon and see what it 1s like.”’ 

The Doctor had anephew camping out 
up there and had sent his two small boys.to 
‘‘vegetate’ and be company for the young 
man. Now he was going to take his daugh- 
ter to join them, and we went along too to 
see what it was like 

The wonder and the beauty of it charmed 
us. ‘The Invalid in a burst of enthusiast 
said she ‘‘would like to stay there forever.” 
So the Housekeeper busied herself for the 
next. week in preparations. She saw the 
man who made tent frames, and ordered a 


large one; she stitched yards of muslin- 


sheeting together to cover the frame; she 
bought sugar and flour, potatoes and lemons, 
butter and eggs, canned fruits and meats. 
People told us we wanted bacon, but we 
did not believe it. We never had eaten it, 
and we knew we should not be hungry 
enough for that, even up in the mountains. 

One morning at seven o'clock the trunk, 
three boxes and a basket, the tent and the 
hammock, with a table, two chairs, and a 


cot bed. which we had = borrowed. were 


~ 


THE CANON. 


loaded on a wagon, securely tied, tor the 
road was rough. We climbed to the seat in 
front and were off for the canon. 

This canon of San Antonio isa great cleft 
in the Sierra Madre range. We are told that 
seventeen years ago it was ‘‘as pretty a 
canon as you'd find anywhere. A man could 
gallop his horse clear up to the saw-mill. ” 
Some mighty storm, perhaps a cloud-burst 
in the mountains, aided in its work of des- 
truction by the felling of trees for the mill, 
has swept down the canon, carrying in_ its 
flood rocks and trees from the mountain 
sides, making for itself a path, and leaving 
huge boulders and immense tree-trunks in 
its course. 

The saw-mill is in ruins. now-~-whether 
picturesque or not we did not learn, for it is 
nearly at the head of the canon, ‘too far 
away for a visit. The river 1s now but a 
small creek, probably from fifteen to twenty 
feet wide most of the way. It winds its way 
here and there and has to be forded nine 
times by all travelers coming up the cafion 
with teams. It is by no means a quiet 
stream—its voice is loud enough to drown 
human voices near its banks, and when one 
wakes in the night the roar seems like that 
of a storm of wind and rain. Great alders, 
willows, and live oaks grow beside it, ap- 
parently fighting for a foothold in the rocks, 
and liable at any time during the winter 
rains to be torn from their places and laid 
prostrate across the water. 7 

Our camp was very near the end of the 
wagon road, five miles from the mouth of 
the canon, where the high hills draw so near 
together that we seemed to be quite shut in 
by them, and the morning sun did not look 
down on us until two hours or more after 
he had shown himself to the dwellers on the 


é 
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plains. Then he left us before five o'clock 
in the afternoon; but his light lingered long 
on the peaks, and it was one of the Invalid’s 
pleasures to lie in the hammock and watch 


_the sunset glow on a certain topmost ledge 


of reddish rock, which shone out long after 
all else was dark. | 

Our tent was pitched about a rod from the 
noisy little stream—-the fveacherous stream, 
the Housekeeper said it was, after a few weeks’ 
experience In using it for a pantry. Some 
large tin cans, well weighted with stones and 
set in the edge of the water, served finely 
for a refrigerator, but there were some ob- 


~jections to that kind of a pantry. One 


evening a pail full of fresh crullers— ‘‘/or7ty- 


five of them,”—the Housekeeper said mourn- 


fully—floated provokingly away when the 
stone for weight was not quite heavy enough. 
One of the boys found the cover, and sev- 
eral weeks later a battered and somewhat 
rusty pail was brought into camp; but the 
forty-five crullers made food for the fishes. 
Another time some of the fruit bought of 
‘Vegetable John,” who made us weekly 
visits for a while, went floating down stream 
in the night, when the water is higher than 
in the daytime—a fact we were slow to 
realize. Some beefsteak ina loosely covered 
vessel got well water-soaked and had to be 
served as stewed steak instead of broiled. 
But these Were ‘* trifles light as air.”’ 
Proudly we looked around our domain 
when: we. were: The. tent was 
used only fora sleeping room. The table 
stood outside, against its western wall, one- 
half of it holding books, writing materials, 
and work-box, making the parlor table; 
while the other half served for dining and 
kitchen table. Nearer the water, a box 
nailed between two alders made a cupboard, 
below which, on a pile of rocks and stones, 
artistically arranged by the Housekeeper, 
stood the oil stove. Various cooking and 
toilet utensils were hung on convenient 
branches or nails driven into the trees. In 
the cool evenings a camp fire gave the charm 
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that open fires always have, and drew a 
bright company around it. But the moun- 


tain air made us sleepy and we retired early, 


the Invalid to her cot in the tent, the House- 


keeper to the hammock swung from two 
trees near the water’s edge. 

‘*How do you spend the time ?”-——‘‘Isn’t 
it dreadfully lonesome?” our town friends 
asked. Of course, people who depend up- 
on the life and busy ways of town for all 
their interests did think it lonesome, and 
such people usually stayed but a few days; 
but most of us found much of interest in 
the place and the novelty of out-door life. 
The Housekeeper found that it took no small 
part of every day to prepare the food and 
wash the dishes for two. Then the washing 
and ironing—though we learned that much 
less of the latter is necessary than in ‘‘civil- 
ized” life—must be done once a week, for 
‘“‘Washee John” had not found his way in- 
to the cafon yet.. There were papers and 
magazines to be read, and letters to be 
written. The mail came: up twice a week 
from the town fifteen miles away. The In- 
valid went fern-hunting; and though it was 
late in the season for ferns, she was rewarded 
with some fine maiden-hair and a few speci- 
mens of other kinds, as well as wet feet, and 
many hurts and bruises in scrambling over 
the rocks. 

Fishing was quite the fashion. The 
stream abounds in small trout which, fried 
to.a brown crispness, make a good addition 
to the fare. The Invalid, feeling it her duty 
to go fishing as the rest did, borrowed a rod 
and line and went forth with the small boys. 
They dug the earthworms for bait, and a 
boy of larger growth whom she met, put 
one of the wriggling things on the hook for 
her, saying, as he pointed to a deep looking 
pool on the lower side of a big rock, ‘*That’s 
the kind of a place to get fish; I’m going 
farther up stream,” and left her. The small 
boys went, too, and she sat patiently and 
obediently holding the rod over that pool 


and looking-—everywhere else. By-and-by 


} 
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she tried another place, and another, and 
finally, feeling a pull on the line, brought 
her wandering attention back in time to see 
that she had had a bite, but had zo¢ a fish. 
Then she went back to camp, the little am- 
bition she had had completely destroyed. 
The Housekeeper was more successful and 
caught ten and fifteen trout at a time. 

We exchanged visits with other camps, of 
which there were from twenty to thirty some 
of the time in the accessible parts of the 
canon, and thus made some very pleasant 
acquaintances. Two classes of people, I 
may say, come to the canon: residents of 
the towns, who take their summer's outing 
in this way, and invalids who hope for ben- 
efit from the mountain air. ‘There is not 
game enough to tempt sportsmen, as in some 
of the neighboring canons. 


we found five young men from ‘‘the States,” 


as old residents here say, suffering with af- 
fections of the lungs; in another an elderly 
maiden from New England and a Kansas 


woman, each alone among strangers, seek- | 


ing to get rid of a cough. A young physi- 
cian with nervous prostration was here, the 
only one of the invalids not troubled with 
lungs or throat, and his gain in health was 
the most evident of any. 

A Methodist preacher traveling with the 
G. A. R. excursion made a little side trip 
to the caflon one Saturday evening. The 
next morning the children brought the mes- 
sage to our camp of ‘‘ preaching at McFind- 
lay’s camp, in fifteen minutes.” As we 


were already wearing our cleanest gowns. 


there was not much ‘‘ dressing up ”’ possible, 
though we had to wait a little while for the 
young man to give an extra brush to his 
boots. When we reached McFindlay’s we 
found the congregation, thirty in number, 
seated on boards, boxes, and rocks, except 
the older women and the young mother 
with a baby, who had chairs. Campers 
generally do not indulge in many chairs, 
unless the men of the party are skillful 
enough to make some of rustic style, and 


In one camp 


[ August 


soap boxes seem to be popular seats. Rock 
seats are plenty, but even if quite comfort- 
able at first, they become extremely hard. 
after a while, and some of us heard with re- 
lief the preacher’s remark that he would not 
‘‘dilute”’ upon his subject. _The hymns 
from Moody and Sankey were sung with a 
will. After the service the preacher shook 
hands all around, then came to our camp 
with the Universalist young man to help eat 
the big watermelon sent up from town the 
day before. We had no more preaching, 
but later in the season a Sunday School 
class, conducted by a white-haired Method- 
ist sister, helped to make the first day of 
the week more like Sunday. 

The more sturdy and ambitious ones 
think the season not complete unless they 
climb ‘‘ Old Baldy,” the highest peak in 
this part of the range. Few women under- 
take it, for it is a very rough, hard climb. 
The men generally make a three-days’ trip 
of it, going the ten or twelve miles up the 
cafion the first day, staying over night at a 
mining camp at the foot of the mountain, 
making the ascent the second day, and re- 
turning to the camp at night; though some 
go to the summit the first day to have the 
pleasure of making a huge bonfire there at 
night and of seeing the sun rise the next 


morning. Those who went in August could 


not stay long, for they could get no water; . 


but in July there was still snow enough to 
quench their thirst and give them a chance 
at snowballing, too. Old Baldy is snow- 
crowned for nine or ten months of the year. 

There are several mines or tunnels in the 
hillsides where years ago somebody was 
digging for gold, and at intervals all the way 
up the cafion we saw the miners’ cabins. 


Our first climb was to one of these tunnels, ! 
stopping to rest at the little log cabin below : 
it on the hillside, then occupied by two 


campers—men who had traveled all over this 
country of the far West and whose talk re- 
minded us of Bret Harte’s tales. A stream 
of water had found its way into the tunnel, 
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making it too wet for exploration with com- 
fort. It is hardy six feet in height, and the 
earth has caved in on the sides in several 
places; but the men took the candle and 
penetrated to the end, calling back with 
echoing voices that it was about fifty feet in 
length. Farther up the cajion is another 
mine, reached by a very steep trail, where 
the over-hanging rock is covered with moss 
and maiden-hair fern, kept always bright 
and luxuriant by hidden springs. ‘This green 
wall is one of the prettiest sights and a 
favorite resort for good climbers. ‘The 
cabin near it was a whitewashed shanty 
known as the White House, and in an espe- 
cially favored spot for a camping ground. 
One Sunday a company of young roughs 
from the town, up in the cafion on a spree, 
recklessly set it on fire, and now nothing re- 
mains to show the place but some blackened 
logs and the dead branches of the sycamores 
above it. 

Spring Hill is the most accessible point 
from which a view can be obtained of Old 
Baldy above, the cafion and valley below, 
and the hills and ocean away to the south. 
Half way to the summit is the spring that’ 
gives it the name, welling up from the earth 
in a bed of water cress. A company of 
sixteen made this climb one morning. 
They went up by the easiest trail, but even 
then the feebler ones, as they strove to get 
back the breath that seemed almost gone, 
were reminded of the remark of a girl who 
said, when asked about the view from one 
of the higher peaks.. ‘‘O yes, we could 
see ever so far, but we were too tired to 
look at the view !” This girl belonged to a 
party of indefatigable young people who 
went for a climb nearly every day, starting 
early and coming back so late that we could 
only faintly see their forms as they came 
singing and shouting down the hills. 

A report came to us from the Frying-pan 
Camp that the shriek of a puma, or moun- 
tain lion, had been heard at night, but in 
our rambles we saw no four-footed animal 
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more formidable than a gray squirrel. Rat- | 


tlesnakes sometimes appear, and many 
harmless snakes of various kinds may be 
seen about the rocks. Lizards, too, come 
out of the crevices to sun themselves, and 
will grow quite tame if one will take the 
trouble to catch flies and other insects to 
feed them. Many of them are very pretty, 
striped and spotted in browns and reds, 
with patches of light blue on their throats. 
A longer, yellower, more snake-like kind 
sometimes appears, but these are more shy. 
The pretty little harmless things had an 
enemy in the white cat that a town friend 
sent up to amuse the Doctor’s nephew after 
his cousins had gone home. She busied 
herself hunting lizards about the rocks much 
of the time, playing with one when it was 
caught as she would with a mouse. The 
young man petted her, caught fish for her, 
and seemed to find her presence a great 
pleasure. 
Ants were numerous, especially about 
the live oak trees—as the Invalid learned to 
her sorrow on the day of her arrival in 
camp. Spreading her shawl under a tree, 
she lay down to rest; but soon, feeling 
some disturbing element about her head, 
started up to find her hair full of little 
brown ants. They found the way to the 
honey jar, but did not get into other food. 
Spiders were numerous. Even big, black 
tarantulas might be found. The last few 
weeks of our stay, there were gnats and flies 
in great numbers, and we occasionally saw 
a mosquito, though so small as to be hardly 
recognizable by one who has lived in New 


Jersey. Centipedes were not unknown. . 


To get acquainted with the birds no bet- 
ter place could be found than in the shade 
ofa live oak tree. Sitting there in the morn- 
ing we heard their chirps and ¢seeps—they 
do not sing at this season—with occasionally 
a sharper note as some bird discovered the 
intruder. They had not learned that a human 
being is to be feared and would come quite 
within arm’s length, if we were very quiet. 
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There were little fly-catchers, of soft brown 
and ashy colors, wee humming-birds, and 
gay yellow finches, like canaries in shape 
and size, though of a deeper yellow hue 
and with round black caps on their heads. 
sober-colored, ragged looking fellow, 
perched on a branch, suddenly darted 
through the air, a flash of brightest blue; a 
big ow] stared at us from a rock one eve- 
ning; wild pigeons fluttered in and out of 
the bushes. 

[It was too late in the summer for the 
glory of the wild flowers... We found only 
the dry stalks and seeds of many of the 
beauties that had been born to ‘‘waste their 


“sweetness on the desert air” in February 


and March. 7Zv%en if we could have been 
there, we should have seen the beautiful 
‘*shooting stars,” or wild cyclamens, which 
rival their sisters, the cultivated cyclamens, 
in beauty and fragrance; several varieties of 
lupines; blue and white larkspur;. ‘‘baby 
blue-eyes”’ (nemophila); various kinds of 
mimulus; Indian pinks (castillela), and 
others quite as pretty. I must not overlook 
the forget-me-nots, very delicate white 
flowers, and a coarser kind, of a dull blue, 
growing rankly almost everywhere; or the 
orange-colored poppies, over which all the 
Eastern people ‘‘rave.”. For weeks these 
make brilliant patches of color in the val- 
leys and ont the hills, varying from pale yel- 
low to deepest orange, the two sometimes 
shaded into each other in the same flower. 
Even as late as July we found a few very 


small, very pale ones in the canon. = It is. 


the eschscholtzia of Eastern gardens, but a 
small clump or border of them in a garden 
gives but a faint idea of the effect of acres 
of the glowing orange color. -— 

Stull in August we found the red and yel- 
low columbine, just as it grows on. New 
England hillsides; gorgeous tiger lilies; big 
yellow primroses, like the ones we know 
in the East except that in true Califor- 
nia fashion they grow much larger; the 
beautiful white clematis, climbing over the 


trees, hanging in graceful festoons and ropes 
from the branches, and filling the air with 
sweetness. Later, indeed among the very 
last flowers that we found, were immortelles, 
golden rod, delicate, large pink asters and 
small purple ones, and some others of the 
composite family. On almost every hillside 
we saw the whitish stalks of the yucca, called 
here ‘‘ Spanish dagger.’ Going near we 
found the ripening seed pods, but early in 
June we should have seen the flowers in 
their glory. ‘The tapering flower-stalk, from 
ten to twenty feet high, bears many panicles 
of bell-shaped, greenish white blossoms. This 
flower-stalk 1s porous in texture, and sec- 
tions of it make very convenient pincushions. 
The leaves, narrower than those of the Span- 


ish bayonet proper, but tipped with sharp 


spines, have a saponaceous property, and 
are said to be used by the Mexicans instead 
of soap. 

The canon isa very dry place. Close to 
the stream as our camp was, the clothing, 
books, papers, etc., outdoors day and night, 
were never damp, and the earth a foot from 
the edge of the water seemed perfectly dry. 
The rocks were nearly all bare, but some- 
times we found them with a growth of li- 
chens. There were dried-up mosses and ferns 
in the crevices, making us wish we might 
have been there in the spring, when they 
were fresh and green; but there is no such 
luxuriant growth of moss as is found in sim- 
ilar places in New England. 

We kepta ‘‘thermometer report” fora local 
paper, having our thermometer hung above 
the table in a convenient place for taking 
observations at mealtimes. Ninety-two de- 
grees was the highest temperature we had, 
at noon, and forty-seven degrees was the 
lowest, at seven o’clock in the morning. 
These figures were exceptional, the usual 
range being from sixty to eighty. The cool- 
est mornings we sat by a camp fire until the 
sunshine reached our camp, when fire was 
no longer necessary. - On the warmest days 
our favorite seats were the shadiest rocks 
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very near the water. Four thousand feet 
above the ocean we thought the fogs that 
cover the valleys so much of the time would 
not reach us ; but one morning at six o'clock 
the Housekeeper came into the tent singing 
‘¢When the mists have cleared away,” and 
we looked out upon a dense gray wall, shut- 
ting us in on every side from even the near- 
est hills. Three hours later nothing re- 
mained of it but a few curling cloud-wreaths 
on the mountain peaks. Several times the 
early risers looking down the canon saw the 
fog-bank coming up, but only once more 
did it reach us during the ten weeks and a 


half of our stay. It was the rainy season. 


over to the east of us in Arizona, and some- 
times our beautiful blue sky was made more 
beautiful by gray and white. banks of cloud 
that rose above the mountains and floated 
over the canon, falling once in showers that 
astonished us-—for the oldest inhabitant 
‘never saw rain at this time of the year.” 
A big-eyed seven-year-old asked: ‘* Are 
the mountains made of rocks?” Looking 
up at some of their bare and rugged sides 
we told him they must be. Even where 
the green growth ts thickest, great trees grow 
apparently out of solid rock, ‘‘ holding on 
for dear life.” Not infrequently, rocks and 
trees have lost their hold and have come 
crashing down the mountain side together. 
There are sycamores all through © the 
canon, growing. most abundantly in_ the 
ravines, or little side canons where the 
brooks come down to join the larger stream. 
Their white trunks, twisted in- fantastic 
forms, -and the weird mistletoe drooping 
from the boughs in great bunches, make 
them the. strangest looking trees in the 
canton. The mistletoe seems to prefer the 
sycamore, though it grows sometimes in the 
alders.. Probably. the live oak with its 
glossy dark green foliage and_ graceful 
shapes, is the prettiest tree. The Califor- 


nia bay, or laurel, which may be called a 
tree from its size, though usually growing in 


bushy form, is beautiful in color, and is a 
favorite because of its fragrance. The 
children gathered wild cherries from a shrub 
that bears shining, prickly leaves; but the 
fruit, of about the size and color of some 
cultivated cherries, is mostly stone and 
skin. The low. growth of shrubs that 
covers the gentler slopes of the mountains 
—the chaparral—is made up of the grease- 
wood, mountain mahogany, buckthorn, 
cherry, manzanita, 4erba santa, or ‘* moun- 
tain balm ’—from which a medicine is pre- 
pared for pulmonary affections— anda few 
others, the names of which we did not 
learn. Poison oak grows’ luxuriantly in 
places, as some of the campers learned by 
painful experience, and is almost the 
only shrub that shows red leaves at the 
approach of autumn. | 

Some of the young men found amusement 
in making canes of. various woods. The 
manzanita has a red bark, almost black 
when dry, and very pretty when varnished. 
It is a little the most choice for canes, be- 
cause it 1s so difficult to procure a straight 
one. ‘The Mexicans have a saying to the 
effect. that it is harder to find a straight 
manzanita thana perfect woman. It is one 
of the prettiest shrubs on the mountain 
slopes, growing in rounded, compact, bushy 
form, and having numerous small, very 
light green leaves, contrasting well with the 
red bark. ‘The mountain mahogany makes 
good, light-colored canes, the sapwood be- 
ing nearly white, notwithstanding its name, 
and it takes a fine polish. Grease-wood is 
easily worked. ‘The young physician carried 
away a large collection of canes, enough 
apparently to supply all his friends with 
souvenirs of the canon. The amateur art- 
ists find pieces of rock of proper size and 
shape for paper-weights and paint on them 
‘‘hits ”’ of falls, trees, sky, rocks, hills, with 
perhaps a tent or two, to have something 
characteristic of the place. Excursions to 
the favored spots where the finest yucca for 
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pincushions grows are usually among the 
last ones taken by camping parties before 
they ‘‘ break camp.” : 

In September the place begins to have a 
lonesome look. Drearier than an empty 
house is a deserted camp, with its pile of 
smoke-blackened rocks and bit of rusty pipe 
that made the camp ‘‘ stove,” the cleared 
place where the tent stood, with perhaps a 
rustic chair or bed more or less dilapidated, 
the rubbish—including the old shoes, which 
gave out so surprisingly with the travel over 
the rocks, and ‘‘ the ubiquitous tin can ’— 
and the names carved on the smooth alders, 
telling of somebody’s skill with the jack- 
knife. 

By the last of the month everybody else 
had gone, so we must follow, though the 
Invalid wanted to stay till the fall rains 
came. Reluctantly she left the cafion, 
looking back longingly all the way down at 
the rollicking stream. and the tall trees with 
the blue, blue sky above them, the rugged 
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mountain slopes, and the beautiful, dread- 
ful rocks. 

Outside, the hills that were so brown in 
July that they seemed completely dried up, 
were dryer and browner now. From the 
rocks of the canon we came to the hills 
sloping down so gently that we hardly real- 
ized the descent, and covered with the des- 
olate, forlorn-looking sage brush, cactus, 
and low, dusty weeds, with here and there 
a sunflower-—the effect of the whole not 
unlike that of a Kansas prairie. The fruit 
of the prickly pear was ripe, and we saw 
some very large, brightly colored ‘‘pears.” 
Another cactus, which grows in a more 
tree-like form, seems to be the home of 
some kind of bird, for nearly every plant 
had a rough nest in its branches. After a 
long four-hours’ ride, just as the evening 
came on, and the wind grew chill, we came 
to the vineyards and orange groves of 
Pomona, to our friends and a warm supper. 

Belle J]. Bidwell. 


FORTUNY’S PIPING SHEPHERD. 


What youth is.this that pipes so lustily, 

Singing of summer and the days of June, 

While all his flocks, shunning the heat of noon, 
Have sought the shade beneath some spreading tree? 
He pipes to crickets and the wandering bee, 

In fields untenanted, until the moon 

And night disturb his notes, alas too soon ! 

And yet that song shall never cease: to me 
It still shall be a joy and a delight, 

Telling of rustic things: of shepherd’s bells, 
And round of rural cares, with tales by night 

Of sheep that strayed in far-off, shadowy dells,— 
Of purpling grapes, and red lips stained with wine, 
And mirth and laughter of a youth divine. 


G. Melville Upton. 
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THE ACEQUIA MADRE OF SANTIAGO. 


A moon just past its first quarter was 
shining on the Indian pueblo of Santiago, so 
that one side of the main street (it only 
boasted four) was in deep shadow, while on 
the other the mud-built houses were made 


almost beautiful by the silver light. The 


walls on the bright side were curiously 
barred with the slanting shadows cast by 
low, broad ladders, which led from story to 
story of the terrace-like buildings, and by 
the projecting ends of the beams which sup- 
ported their flat roofs. Outside each house, 
clear away from the wall, stood a great clay 
oven, in shape exactly like a gigantic bee- 
hive as tall as aman. In the deepest shadow 
on the dark side of the street, between one 
of these ovens and the wall, something was 
crouching. The street was deserted, for 
the Indians, who practice the precept ‘‘early 
to bed and early to rise,’’ had long ago lain 
down to sleep on their sheepskins. But if 
any one had gone up to the crouching some- 
thing, he would have found a young Indian, 
with a striped blanket drawn completely over 
and around him, so as to conceal everything 
except the keen eyes that peered watchfully 
out of the folds. There was no one to dis- 
turb him, however, and the bright moon of 
New Mexican skies sank lower and lower in 
the west, and yet he remained there mo- 
tionless, except. when. now and again the 
night air, growing colder, caused the blanket 
to be gathered more closely to the body it 
was protecting. | 

Just as the moon dipped behind the west- 
ern hills, the figure sprang up and darted 
forward.» The long, untiring watch was 


over at last. From a hole in the opposite 


wall, a good deal higher than a man’s head 


from the ground, a little hand and wrist were 
seen waving. 

In a moment the boy—he was hardly 
more—was underneath. He threw back the 
blanket from his head, and it fell down to his 
waist, where it was supported bya belt, leav- 
ing his body and arms free. His answering 
hand crept up the cold, rough surface of the 
wall till at its utmost stretch he felt a smooth, 
warm skin rub against his finger tips, and 
instantly the two hands interlocked. 

‘*TIs that you, Felipe?” breathed a low 
voice from inside. 

‘<Yes, my love, it is,” came back a whis- 
per as low from the Indian boy who had 
waited so long and so patiently for his 
sweetheart’s signal. 

‘*Why did you look so sad,” he continued, 
‘* when you gave me the signal today? Is 
there anything new P” 

‘‘O Felipe, yes,” she sighed. ‘‘I do not 
know how to tell you. My father spoke to 
me this morning and said it should be in 
three days. He has sent for the padre to 
come. In three days, Felipe! What shall 
we do? I shall die!” 

The young Indian groaned under his 
breath. ‘‘In three days!” he said. ‘* Ah 
that is too cruel. Is it really true?” 

yes,’’ came the whispered answer. 
‘*My father said he would beat me to death 
if I did not consent. I should not mind 
being beaten, Felipe, so much—it would be 
for you; but he would kill me, I believe. 
I am frightened.” 

Felipe felt the shiver that ran through the 
finger tips clasped in his. ‘*‘Do not be so 
afraid, Josefa,” he said, trying to keep up 
her courage. ‘‘ Can you not tell the padre 
that you hate old Ignacio and that you will 
not marry him ?” 


‘* Yes, but,” replied she, ‘‘he will say, 
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‘O nonsense, nonsense; girls are always afraid 
like that.’ You see, Felipe, it is through 
my father as cacique that the padre gets his 
dues. He'll do what my father wants. He 
will not mind me.” 

‘There is only one thing for us to do,” 
said the boy, ‘* we must run away together.” 

‘© But where 2?” said she, ‘‘and how? 
They will catch us, and they will beat-us, 
and they will marry me all the same to that 
ugly old Ignacio. I hate him. I will poi- 
son him.” 

‘They say Ignacio is going to give your 
father three cows,” said her lover. | ‘* Alas, 
I have no cows. If I only had cattle like 
him, the cacique would —” 

‘* Hush,” said the girl. They listened a 
moment in silence. She could hear that 
some one in a further room had got up and 
was throwing a stick of wood on the fire. 
With a gentle pressure the finger tips were 
withdrawn from his, and the hand. disap- 
peared back through the hole. — Felipe sank 
down into the crouching: position he had 
been in till she came, drawing the blanket 
over him for concealment and warmth as 
before. For nearly half an hour he remain- 
ed perfectly still. Then a slight rubbing on 
the inner side of the wall became audible, 
and presently looking up he saw nota hand 
only, but a whole arm reaching down to him 
from the opening. Up. he sprang, and 
stretching himself on tiptoe against the wall 
he succeeded in bringing his lips up to the 
little hand, which he kissed silently again and 


again. 


must be asleep again now; he: lay down 


again quite soon. They put a new stone,” 


she continued, ‘‘in the hand-mill today, 


and I have got the old one to stand on. I 
can see you now if [ take my hand in and 
put my head to the hole. — But, Felipe, let 
us settle what to do.” 

been thinking,” said Felipe, *‘* we 


must run: we must. Of course it is no use 


tor us to go to our padre. He is on their 


side, just as you say, so we will not go to 
him. We will try another padre, who has 
nothing to do with the pueblo and won’t 
care for your father. I'll tell you. Let us 
go to Padre Trujillo at Ensenada. ‘They 
say he is good and kind to his Indians. He 
will marry us. I have the money to pay his 
fee. When we are once married, my joy, 
we are safe. They cannot separate us when 
the padre has joined us forever. ‘They can- 
not do anything to us then; our own padre 
would forbid 

‘‘We should be safe then, indeed,” sighed 
Josefa. ‘‘O, if we could only manage it ! 
What shall we do for a horse? the horse- 
herd is away in the sierra, and they will 
not bring it down till Sunday.” 

‘*T could go to the herd,” said Felipe, 
‘if my father would let me have his horse; 
but he would never give me leave, I know. 


The horse is thin, and he wants him to eat 


green grass. I could not go and get him 
without his knowing.” 

‘*Ask the Americano,” suggested the girl. 
‘*He is your friend, and you work with him; 
he will lend you his.” 

“T am afraid not,’ returned. Felipe 


sadly. ‘‘I don’t think he will. It seems a 


great thing to him to lend a horse, though 
he is good to us Indians. He is going to 
blast the rocks in the acequia for us to- 
morrow. But I will try; I will beg very 
hard. Don't be afraid, dear heart, I will get 
one somehow, if you will really come—yes, 
if I have to take one’ of the Mexicans’ 
horses.” 

no, not. that!’ cried she. ‘‘They 
will shoot you or hang you if you touch 
their horses. Don’t do it. I will not go if 
you take a horse of the Mexicans. I would 
rather go afoot.”’ 

‘*No, dear heart, you couldn ’t. It isn’t 
possible. It is ten leagues to Ensenada 
from here, and we must do it between 
moon-set and daylight, or they will catch 
us. Do not talk of going afoot. ‘Trust 
me, T will get a horse. But will you really 
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come, Josefa mta? Do you really mean 
it? What other woman would be so brave ?” 

‘‘T do mean it, indeed,” she answered. 
‘ how I wish we could be married here 
in our own church by the padre! but my 
father wouldn’t hear of it. He won’t even 
let me speak to you, you know, or let me 
go out without being watched.” - 

“Yes, I wish we could,” said the young 
Indian wistfully. ‘‘I spoke to my father to 
ask for you for me, but he only said, ‘We 
are too poor. It isno use. We have only 
one horse and two cows. Ignacio has sev- 
eral horses and thirty cows.’ As if that 
was a reason, when [ want you so much !” 
he added indignantly. ‘If I had the whole 
world I would give it to Salvador, and he 
inight be cacique of it all, if he would only 
let me have you.” He drew himself up 
the wall again and kissed the. little warm 
hand eagerly. ‘‘My. sweetheart !” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I shall die 1f I-do not get you. 
QO if I could only tear down this hateful 
wall! How canI talk to you properly when 
I cannot see you? May not I get in by 
the terrace roof? Let me try.” 

‘Hush, Felipe,’’. she said. **Don’t-.be 
foolish, you silly boy. You would be sure 
to be heard, and then everything will be 
ruined. You must be patient.” Here she 
gave his hand a little squeeze, which of 
course had just the contrary effect to her 
advice, for he kissed the fingers with re- 
doubled ardor. Then he. broke in. 

‘But if I can’t get in without disturbing 
them, how will you be able to get out ?” 

“QO, I can manage that,” said the girl. 
‘‘T will slip into the storeroom when they 
are asleep, as I always do, and from here I 
can get through the trap-door into the 
room above, and so out on to the terrace. 
There is an old ladder I can get up by.” 

The villages of the Pueblo Indians are 
Duilt in terraces, each house-story standing 
back from the one below it like a flight of 
gigantic steps. From terrace to terrace 
people ascend by ladders, many 


of the lower rooms are without any door 
but a trap-door in the ceiling. ‘The system 
isa relic of the times when their villages 
were castles for defence against their 
enemies, the marauding Navajoes and 
Apaches. 

‘¢ How brave you are, Josefita mza,” he 
cried. ‘* Will you really dare to run away 


from them, and come with me? How Sweet 


it will be! we shall be together for the first 
time—think of it. O, I will) make you 
happy, I will indeed!” 

‘Tf they rob me of you, I shall die,” 
said the girl in a low, sad voice. ‘‘ One 
thing, Felipe, I promise you, I will not be 
Ignacio’s wife. Never. You. need not 
fear that.” 

my darling, 
I be content with that? I want you for my 
very own. In my eyes you are more beau- 
tiful than the saints in the church, and they 


he sighed, ‘Show can 


are not more wise and good than you. Why 
are things made so hard for us?” 

‘<I do not know,”’ she said softly; ‘‘nobody 
seems to be so unhappy as we are. But we 
can comfort each other ever so much. | My 
stepmother will make me work like a slave all 
tomorrow, I know, but I shall have the 
thought of you to comfort me.” 

My sweetheart!” said he. **You have 
a thousand times more to bear than I have. 
But I] will try to think for you. § You must 
take some rest. I know how they. treat 
you.” He ground his teeth... ‘* We must 
part now, but I will come tomorrow night. 
I will bring a horse it I can get one. If not, 
we have one day left still, and we will settle 
what to do.” 

Till tomorrow night, then,” said she. 

‘*’Tomorrow night at moon-set,’ said 
Felipe; and with many final pressures of 
hands, each one intended to be the very 
last, the lovers parted. 

Silently the ‘moccasined feet of the. boy 
stole up the wide street, as he ran homeward 
under the clear starlight. .He Ittted the 
latch of his. father’s) door and entered. 
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The fire was low, and he put on another 
stick of cedar wood, and lying down on the 
sheepskins spread upon the floor covered 
himself with his blanket and lay still. His 
father, old Athanacio, woke up when he 
came in, but said nothing to him; and soon 
sleep reigned again supreme in the Indian 
house. The Indians are early risers as well 
as light sleepers, and before daylight they 
were up and stirring. After their breakfast 
of bread and dried mutton, Athanacio said, 
“When you have taken, care of the horses 
of the Americano, Felipe, you had_ better 
weed the wheat patelr by the meadow. 
Tomas and I are going to the patch up by 
the orchard.” 3 

**T wanted,” said Felipe somewhat tim- 
idly, ‘‘to goto the herdand get the horse.” 

Bad luck take the boy!” snarled the 


old Indian. ‘* What does he want with the 


horse ? Does he think we keep a horse for 
him to wear him toa skeleton flying round 
the country on him? Let him be. Let 
him get fat on the green grass.” 

‘IT only wanted him to go with Don 
Estevan,’ said Felipe. ‘‘ The Americano 
is going to the mountain to hunt as soon as 
the acequia is done, and he wanted me to 
go with him. If he kills a wild cow he 
will give me meat, fresh meat, father.” 

‘Bad luck take the Americano, too,” 
growled the old man, as crossly as ever. 
‘* Whose cows are they that he wants to 
kill? The wild cows-in the mountain are 
the children of ours, though they have no 
brands. Why should he come and _ kill 
them ?” 

cacique gave him leave, father.” 

‘“Well, I suppose he says so,” was the 
ungracious response. ‘‘But if he wants to 
take you, he can give you a beast to ride. 
He has two mules besides the mare, and 
they do nothing, and eat maize all the time. 
They ought to be fat.” 

‘«But if he kills a cow he will want them 
to carry the meat,” said Felipe. - ‘‘One 
mule can’t carry it all.” 


«‘Very well then; you can ride one upand 
walk back,” snapped the stern parent. 
‘‘Want to ride the horse indeed! Lazy 
young rascal! Go afoot.” 

Felipe felt rebellious. He was getting to 
bea man now, and his father still wanted 
to treat him with as little consideration as a 
child. Instead of showing increasing re- 
spect to his tall son, the old man grew cross- 


er and crosser every day. But Felipe had 


never rebelled against the parental yoke, 
though he had said to himself a hundred 
times that he would not stand it any longer; 
and now that he wanted to. carry off Josefa 
and bring her back as his wife to her father’s 
house, it was doubly important to keep on 
good terms with the old tyrant. | 

‘*'There isn’t much hope there,” said 
Felipe to himself, as he left the house, ‘‘but 
I knew that before. Now for Don Estevan.” 
It was no use to try to borrow from any of 
the other Indians, for every man of them 
had his horse out at the herd — except in- 
deed the cacique himself —and the herd 


-wasa day’s journey away. With an anxious 


heart the boy wended his way to the next 
street of the village, which was the_one 
where the American lodged. : 


IT. 


The sun was just rising above the mesas 
or flat-topped hills that formed the eastern 
horizon of the view from the village, as 
Felipe knocked at the door in the row of 
mud-built houses. His knock was answered 
by a fierce growl from a dog, and a loud 
‘¢Come in” .in Spanish from a_ vigorous 
human voice. He opened the door, which 
was unlocked, and stepped cautiously in- 
side. From the brown blankets of a bed that 
stood by the wall a brindled bull-dog was 
emerging, and apparently proposed to drive 
the intruder out. 

Dry up, Faro, will: said the 
same voice, in English, addressing the dog. 
‘¢Can’t you see it ’s only Felipe ?” 


| 
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The dog, who evidently had a general 
theory that all Indians would bear watching, 
lay down again sulkily on the bed, and 
Felipe advanced to the fireplace. The 
owner of the voice, a gray-haired man, was 
seated on a low stool, bending over the 
coals with his back to the door. 

‘¢Good morning, Don Estevan, how are 
.you?’. said Felipe in Spanish. The In- 
dians spoke their own language among them- 
selves, but most of the men could talk a 
fair amount of Spanish, in which tongue 
they communicated with the rest of the 
world. 

Stephens, or Don Estevan, as the Indians 
called him, was busy cooking, .and an- 
swered without looking round, ‘‘ Good 
morning, Felipe. How goes it?” The 
American’s Spanish accent was at least as 
bad as the Indian’s; but they could under- 
stand each other perfectly, which was the 
main point. 

Felipe, with his striped blanket gracefully 
draped round him, came and _ stood just 
behind his employer, but said nothing. On 
a rough table were a tin cup and tin plate 
and an iron-handled knife; a small coffee- 
pot was bubbling in the ashes on the hearth. 
Stephens held a frying pan in his left hand, 
and beside him on a tent-cloth on the floor 
lay a large, smooth bowlder and a hammer, 
with which he had been pounding his tough 
dried meat before cooking it. He now 
stood up to his full height, and turning his 
face, flushed with the fire, to Felipe, 
pointed with the steel fork held in his right 
hand, to a great wooden chest against the 
wall at one side of the room. ‘‘ Goand 
take an almud of maize and give it to the 
stock,” said he. ‘* Give the mare her extra 
allowance.” 

“Yes, Sefior,” said Felipe; and taking 
down three nosebags which hung on a _ peg 
in the wall, he filled them and went out to 
the corral in the outskirts of the village 
where the American kept his beasts. 

The mare was a beautiful bay, of Cali- 


fornia stock, and the mules were sturdy 
little pack-animals of Mexican breed. By 
the time they had eaten their corn, and the 
boy had returned to the house with the 
nosebags, his employer had finished his meal 
and was washing up the dishes. Felipe 
hung up the nosebags and stood by the fire, 
silent and thoughtful; it never occurred to 
hirn to offer to help in what he looked upon 
as women’s work. Stephens took the wip- 
ing cloth and began to wipe up. Felipe at 
last screwed up his courage to ask for the 
mare he needed so badly. 

‘©O Don Estevan!” he began, suddenly. 

what is it?” said. Stephens, 
sharply, rubbing away at his tin plate. It 
always irritated him to see any one else idle 
when he was busy.  Felipe’s heart sank. 
He felt he should fail if he asked now. 
Perhaps his master would be in a better 
humor later on. 

‘‘What shall I do with the beasts 2?” he 
said in his ordinary voice. 

‘‘Was that all you were going to say ?” 
said Stephens, looking at him keenly. 
‘‘What ’sthe matter with you? What’s up?” 

‘‘Nothing, Don Estevan — it’s nothing,” 
said Felipe. ‘‘Shall I put them into the 
meadow as usual ?” 

‘Yes, certainly,” replied Stephens. ‘I 
shall walk up the acequia to the rock I am 
going to blast. If I want them after, I'll 
come down.” 

‘‘Very well, sir,” said the boy; and tak- 
ing the lariats he went back to the corral, 
caught the stock, and led them down the 
Indian road, through the unfenced fields of 
springing crops, towards the river. 

At the iower end of the plough lands a 
steep bank ot bare carth and clay dropped 
sharply to the green flat fifteen or twenty 
feet below, through which the river ran. 
The plough lands lay on a sort of natural 
terrace, and were all watered by numerous 
channels and_runlets, which had _ their 
sources in the great aceguia madre, or main 
ditch. This ditch was taken out of the 


— 
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river some miles above, where it was 
dammed for the purpose, and was led along 
the side of the valley ashigh upas possible; 
the pueblo was built beside the ditch more 
than a league below the dam, nearly half a 
mile from the river ina direct line. The 
grassy flat through which the river flowed 
remained unploughed, because it was hable 
to be overflowed in flood-time. It was a 
verdant meadow, the common __ pasture 
ground of the milch cows of the village. 
These were herded here during the day by 
small boys, and at night were shut up in 
the corrals to keep them. out of the un- 
fenced crops. Felipe hobbled the three an- 
imals in the meadow and set to work weed- 
ing inthe wheat land above, where he could 
keep an eye upon them. 

Some time after Felipe’s departure, 
Stephens went to his powder keg and meas- 
ured out three charges of blasting powder. 
He was an old prospector, who spent his 
summers in the mountains searching for 
gold, and had passed several winters in the 
pueblo, where he rented a couple of rooms 
to lodge in from an Indian family. 

He was a contirmed old bachelor and did 
his own cooking and sewing and mending ; 
but he was well off for a man in his position, 
and though he preferred to live alone he 
generally treated himself to the luxury of an 
Indian boy to cut and bring his wood and 
attend to his horses. Felipe had acted in 
this capacity now for two winters, at a wage 
of $5 a month; but his duties did not oc- 
cupy half his time, and for the rest he was 
under his father’s orders. 

Stephens wrapped up the charges of pow- 
der and some fuse, and putting them into 
one pocket of his coat and some matches In- 
to the other, he started out to walk up along- 
side the acequia. ‘There was no water in 
it today, as it had been cut off up above to 
facilitate the work of blasting. Here and 
there in the fields Indians were at work: 
some wielded their great, heavy hoes, with 


which they hacked away at the ground with 
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astonishing vigor; others» were ploughing 
with pairs of oxen, which walked stiffly side 
by side, their heads lashed firmly by the 
thick horns to the yoke, as they dragged the 
curious old-fashioned wooden ploughs, just 
like those described by Virgil in the Georgics 
two thousand years ago. In the peach or- 
chards near the village, women were at work, 
and little naked brown children stopped 
their play to stare at the white. man as he 
passed. 

After half an hour’s walk he reached his 


destination, a rocky promontory that jutted. 


out from the hills into the valley. The ace- 
quia ran round its base, and the Indians, in 
order to bring as much of the valley as pos- 
sible under irrigation, had carried the line of 
the ditch as high as they could. . ‘They had 
carried it so high that where it rounded the 
rocks, a point projected into it and made it 
too. narrow and too shallow to carry the 
amount of water that it was easily capable 
of containing both above and below... “Vhey 
had no saws to cut boards to make a flume 
for the ditch; and besides such a piece of 
engineering was quite beyond the range of 
their simple arts. 

A little crowd of these peaceful and in- 
dustrious red men, in character so unlike 
their wild cousins of the prairie and the 
Sierra, were grouped round the. point of 
rocks. As Stephens approached, he heard 
the click, click, of steel on stone; and as 
he came near, the crowd made way tor him, 
and the cacique saluted him : ‘*Good morn- 
ing, Don Estevan. We have made the holes 
as you showed us yesterday. Come and sce 
if they are right.” 

The old Californian went up and took the 
drill, which he had lent them, and tried the 
holes, handling the heavy bar easily, with a 
sort of masterly air. Yes,” he-said, ‘*they 
do:* | 

Phen he put in the powder and fuse, and 
tamped the charges. When_ all was ready, 
he turned round to the cacique. ‘*Now 
Salvador,” he called. out, **make your people 
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stand clear. Let them go right away.” 

They did not need telling twice, and there 
was a general stampede, the bolder hiding 
close by, the most part running off to the 
distance ofa rifle shot. The cacique gathered 
up the buckskin riata of his plump mustang, 
which. stood there champing the Spanish 
ring bit till his jaws dropped flakes of foam, 
and retired to a safe distance. Stephens 
stood alone in the ditch and struck a match. 
It went out; he took off his broad felt hat, 
struck another match, and held it inside. 
This time the flame caught, and he applied 
it to the ends of the fuses, and retreated in 
a leisurely and dignified manner round the 
back of a big rock near by. He found two 
or three of the boldest Indians behind it, 
and pushing them back stood leaning against 
the rock. They squeezed up against him, 
their bright black eyes gleaming and their 
red fingers trembling with excitement. 
They had never seen a blast let off before. 

Boom, boom, went the first two charges, 
and the echoes of the reports resounded 
through the foothills that bordered the val- 
ley. Several Indians started forward from 
their hiding places. 

‘“‘Keep back there, will you!” shouted 
Stephens. ‘Keep ’em back, Salvador. ‘Tito,” 
he said familiarly to the Indian who. was 
next him beside the rock, ‘‘if you go squeez- 


ing me like that, Pll pull your pigtail.” Ti- 


to’s long black hair was done up and rolled 
with yellow braid into a neat pigtail at the 
nape of his neck. The Pueblo Indian men 
all wear their hair this way, and areas proud 
of their queues as so many Chinamen. 

Tito laughed and showed his gleaming 
teeth as he nudged the boy next to him at 
the American’s joke. Boom, went the third 
charge. ‘The old Californian looked up 
warily to see that no ‘fragments were flying 
overhead, and then stepping from under 
cover waved his arm. At the signal the 
[Indians poured from their hiding places and 
rushed eagerly down to the scene of action. 
Some 


The blast was a great success. 
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tons of stone had been shattered and dis- 
lodged just where it was necessary, and it 
was plain to see that the ditch might now 
be made twice as big as before. 

They swarmed in like ants, picking up the 
broken stone with their hands, and carrying 
it out to build up and strengthen the lower 
side of the embankment. This narrow place 


had been a hindrance and a trial to them 


from time immemorial. If they attempted 
to run their ditch more than half full of 
water, it brimmed over at this point and 
then broke .down the bank. It had to be 
patched every year, sometimes’ several times 
in one year, and this entailed much extra 
work on the members of the village com- 
munity, who were all bound by their laws 
to work on the ditch when necessary with- 
out pay. In fact, the repair of the ditch at 
the point of rocks was one of the stock 
grievances of the pueblo, every one thinking 
that he was set to do more than his share of 
the work. Besides, it naturally broke down 
when fullest, that isto say, when they needed 
it most for irrigation, and every one wanted 
water for his maize or his wheat crop. No 
wonder then they were first incredulous and 
then overjoyed when the old prospector who 
had visited them so often happened to hear 
of this and visited the spot, saw at once that 
it was a simple matter, and offered to lend 
them tools, to show them how to drill the 
necessary holes, and then to blast away the 
obnoxious rocks for them. These Indians 
were familiar with firearms and knew the 
force of gunpowder, but were ignorant of its 
use for blasting purposes; nor were their 
Mexican neighbors in this part of the country 
much more enlightened. Accordingly they 
accepted with joy Stephen’s proffered assist- 
anee, having considerable faith in the re- 
puted skill of the American; and they were 
beyond measure delighted to find his prom- 
ise completely realized. 

The cacique now came forward, holding 
his horse by the riata of plaited buckskin, 
and making a bow to the old. prospector, 
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began an elaborate speech of thanks-—saying 
how glad the Indians were to have Don 
Estevan stop in their pueblo, and how much 
they liked him, and how much they didn’t 
like anybody else, and what a wonderful 
man he was, and many more compliments 
of the same sort, which Stephens had heard 
before. 

‘Tt ’s all right, Cacique,” he interrupted. 
“Tt all right. 
do anything for you, I’m sure. Now you 


I’m very glad to. be able to 


see if you can make that ditch work. — If 
you can’t, you come and tell me, and [ll 
see What more I can do to fix it’; and with- 
out more ado he turned on. his heel and 
walked off down to the river. 

Arrived at the edge of the terrace on 
which the plough-lands lay, he looked down 
on the green expanse of meadow, through 
which the river ran, and feeding tn it halt a 
mile below he saw some stock that he knew 
must be his. ‘* There they are,” said he to 
reckon take Jinks and go 


down to San Remo and. get my mail, and 


hiniself. 


see 1f those Winchester cartridges that I sent 


for from Santa Fe came last night.” 


He clambercd down the abrupt bank of 


red clay to the meadow, and followed down 
the line of the stream till he came to where 
his stock were eagerly cropping the fresh 
green. grass. 

“Now how am 1 going to catch him ?” 
Felipe and the: lariats are”; and looking 
round, he presently perceived some clothes 
on the river bank, and going to them found 
Felipe stripped to his waist cloth, splashing 
about in the middle of a deep pool. 


“Hullo, 


‘Trying to drown yourself there? You 


Pehipe,” cried: “he playfully. 


must go-to the Rio Crrande for that--there 
isnt water enough in. the Santiago: River.” 

heard him indrtstinctly, and) came 
towards him, swimming in Indian style with 
stroke. 


an amazingly vigorous. overhand 


Ste phens picked Up) One ot the lariats that 


loose on. the 


eround by the 
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clothes, and swinging the noose round his 
head, jestingly tried to lasso the lad. Miss- 
ing him, he turned ‘it off with, ‘*T don't 
want you yet. I want the big mule. I’m 
voing to catch him and go. down to San 
Remo;” and suiting the action to the word, 
he coiled the lariat as he spoke, and turned 
and started for the beasts. 

Felipe came out and. stood on. the bank 
to watch him. ‘*What a good humor he’s 
in now!” thought the boy. ‘‘I suppose he 
was lucky with the rock. Now is my time 
to ask him for the mare.”’ 

Stephens, holding the coil of rope behind 
him to conceal his intention from the mule 
he desired to catch, cautiously approached 
him. Jinks, the mule, however, was not 
to be deceived for a moment, and as his 
master came near, turned his heels to him 
and scuttled off. “Horses and mules where 
they have frequently to be- 
come surprisingly active in them. They 
bound along for a short distance in an up- 


and-down rocking-horse gallop, so fast that 


even a man on-horseback has to put his 
mount to its speed to catch them. — Ste- 
phens on foot was distanced in a moment 
and gave it up, seeing that 1t was impossible 
for him to capture the truant single-handed. 

clipe flew to his side in a moment. 
‘*Let me try to catch him, Don Estevan,”’ 
cried he eagerly. ‘‘Let me?” and taking 
the lariat from the not unwilling hands of 
thé American, he started off, coiling it 
rapidly as he ran. before bathing. he. had 
undone his pigtail, and his long, glossy black 
hair hung in thick, wavy masses down to his 
waist. -\mong the Indians the women cut 
their hair short —1if it remained uncut the 
care of it would take too long and would 
keep them from their household duties; but 
the men, having more Iersure, allow’ theirs 
to grow, and are very proud of its luxuriance 
and beauty. As Felipe ran, his. streaming 
locks floated out behind him on the air like 
the mane of a wild horse, and gave to his 


fivure a wonderfully picturesque effect; his 


| 
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wet skin shone in the sun the color of red 
bronze. 

The Pueblo Indians are fine runners; 
they have inherited fleetness of foot and’ en- 
lurance from their forefathers, and keep 
up the standard by games: and races among 
themselves. Felipe, young though he was, 
had only two superiors in swiftness in the 
village. He darted like a young stag across 
the meadow after the fugitive mule, and 
chased him at full. speed down to the river 
brink, and over the dry shingle banks of its 
very bed. The pebbles rattled flew 
back in showers from the hoof prints of the 
mule. © Round they wheeled, back into 
the meadow again;. and. here the Indian, 
putting on anastonishing burst of speed, fairly 
ran-the quadruped down, lassoed him, and 
brought him to his master. 

Here. -he.-is, sit,” said he modestly, 
handing Stephens the rope. 

‘*Well done, Felipe,” ‘said: Stephens. 
‘*You did that well. You do run like an 
antelope.’ He felt quite a of admira- 
tion for the athletic youth who stood pant- 
ing before him resting his hand on the 
mule’s back. 

“Now ’s my time,” thought Felipe, ‘what 
luck!=-O» Don. Estevan,” he began, and 
then stopped with downeast eyes. 

“Well, what. 1s. it? «said Stephens 
kindly. 

Don Estevan! If-you-would lend 


inc your mare!” ‘The murder was out now, 


and Felipe looked up at his employer. be- 


scechingly.. would take such’ care. of 
her!” he continued; ‘© I would indeed.” 

‘© Tend her for what?” said Stephens, a 
little taken What. do. you. want 
with her?” 

want her to go to: Ensenada tonight,” 


4 


aid the boy. 

“QO, but Felipe, I’m going to the sierra 
tomorrow to hunt, you know. — It isn't pos- 
ible. But,” he continued, touched a little 


by the -boy’s evident distress, ‘* what) do 


you want to do there? Why don't you get 
your. father’s horse 

‘*He’s at the herd. My father doesn’t 
let me,” said Felipe despondently. Then 
he went on, thought perhaps” you 
did n’t go fora day or two. 1 will bring her 
back. tomorrow in the night. © And she 
shall not be tired nota bit. O, do lend 
her to,me! Please do!” 

wonder what foolery he ’s up to new,” 
said Stephens to himself, ‘* hate to 
lend.a horse anyhow —~- and toa durned Injun 
boy who'll jes’ ride all the fat.off her m no 
time.-— Cheek I -call of him to ask dt. 
But,” he continued ina not unfricndly tone, 
‘¢why do you want her? Is it flour you 
have to fetch?” -Wheat flour. was.. rather 
scarce this spring in the pueblo, and some 
of the Indians. were buying it over on the 
Rio Grande. | 

sir, its: not.that.. Only 
her,” he: added. ‘© please,:: Den 
tevan, please,” said he with an imploring 
face, ‘*do Jend the mare, or the mule, or 
anything to ride. do!” and. he. threw 
all the entreaty he was eapable of into his 
voice, till it trembled and almost broke into 
a sob. 

Why, what. the boy ‘said. Sigs 
phens, surprised at his emotion. If you 
want it-so- bad,” he continued, ‘* why dont 
you ask it from ‘Vostado, or Miguel, or some 
of. them:?... They lk. let have> 
You know never lend mine. If I-did 
once, all the pueblo would be» borrowing 
them every day. You know. it. -yourself, 
You’ve always. told) me: yourself that 1 
would) be lke that.” owas. trying ‘to 
harden his heart by going over-his stock ar- 
sument against lending. ** You:see Pecan’ 
do-it. I’m going off to the sierra ‘tomor- 
row, and he turned away. 

Felipe gave a heavy sigh .and> walked 
back to Where ‘he had Jett his: clothes, with 
drooping. head. and. tlagging step, a figure 


how unlike the elastic torm that had burst 


| 
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full speed across the meadow five minutes 
before. ‘* It’s no use,” said he to himself. 
‘‘He doesn’t care; he’s a very hard man, 
is Don Estevan.” He did up his glossy 
hair into its queue, put on his long buck- 
skin leggings and his cotton shirt, worn out- 
side in Indian fashion like a tunic and 
secured with a leather belt, bound kis red 
handkerchief as a turban round his head — 
the universal Pueblo head-dress — and with 
a very heavy heart went back to his weeding. 


II]. 


All day Felipe remained in the wheat 
patch. At noon he ate his lunch of bread 
and dried flesh down by the river instead of 
going back to the pueblo. At intervals 
during the day he came to the edge of the 
bank in order to see that the mare and the 
remaining mule were all right and not try- 
ing to get up the bank into the crops. He 
might have gone off to talk for a change to 
other Indians, who were working in their 
fields, but he did not care to. His heart 
was too sore; he wanted to be alone. He 
thought and he thought, but all to no pur- 
pose. He ended by saying to himself, 
see -Jo- 


‘* Well, there ’s one day more. 
sefa tonight, and we ‘Il talk it over.’ 


A wild idea floated through his brain of 


taking one of Don Estevan’s animals without 
his leave, but he knew it was wild. He 
believed Don Estevan would shoot any one 
that did so, and he did not mean to incur 
that penalty. The only rational scheme he 
could think of was to run off in the night 
to the sierra, find the horse herd next day, 
get his father’s horse and start back with it, 
but instead of coming straight to the pueblo, 
to lie hid in the foothills of the sierra till 
night time, and then slip down and get Jo- 
sefa to come. But he knew that on the 
morrow, when his father missed him, there 
would be a noise made and he might be 
followed, in which case his plan might mis- 
carry, the more so that his disappearance 


mat é 
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would cause a doubly sharp watch to be 
kept on Josefa. With melancholy eyes he 
watched the sun sink lower and lower in 


the west. Precious time was. passing and 


he was doing nothing and could do nothing. 


to bring his will to pass. He burned with 
desire to act, and he was helpless. 

Before sunset he caught the mare and 
mule, and took them up to the pueblo in 
order to put them in the corral for the night. 


This was the time of day when Josefa was 


likely to be fetching water from the ditch, 
which had been empty all the morning on 
account of the blasting, and Felipe led them 
through the street on which her father’s 
house faced, in the hope of meeting her. 

And where had Josefa been all this time ? 
She had been hard at work at home, under 
the vigilant eye of her stepmother. Grind- 
ing corn meal was the labor which she was 
set to do, a good steady task to give toa young 
per-on of rebellious disposition. ‘The In- 
dian hand-mill is a large, smooth stone, 
something like a flagstone, set sloping in a 
box on the floor. ‘The grinding is always 
done by a woman, kneels on. the 
ground and bending over the mill, rubs the 
corn up and down witha smaller stone held 
in both her hands. Hard work it is indeed 
for back and arms, but the Pueblo women 
keep it up for: hours. Their good health 
and fine physique are largely due to this 
vigorous exercise. 

Josefa worked away over the mill till her 
back ached, while her stepmother, at the 
other end of the room, sat at a hand-loom, 
on which she was slowly weaving a gorgeous 
blanket of many colors, for the cacique’s 
next official appearance. Josefa thought 
as she toiled at her work; and her mind re- 
viewed over and over again different alter- 
natives. From the bottom of her heart she 
hoped that Felipe would be successful in 
getting a horse from the American. If he 
didn’t, she did not know what she should 
do. One thing only was certain in her 


mind. Have Ignacio she would not. They 


| 
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‘liable to the lash. 
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might starve her, and they might beat her, 
but they should not force her to be his wife. 
What was the use of being a woman of San- 
tiago if she mightn't have some say in the 
matter? Why should she be treated as a 
slave, as the savage Utes treated their 
women? don’t care,” she said to her- 
self,.and as she said it she stiffened her 
back, and rubbed away at the refractory 
corn harderthan ever. won’t.. He’s old, 
and he’s ugly, and I hate him. I know 
he beat his first wife, he did. I wen't 
have him.” 

She glowed with the heat of her scorn 
and indignation; but all the time a little un- 
believing spirit in the recesses of her mind 
kept asking in a sort of undertone, ‘‘ How 
will you like being beaten if you disobey ? 
How will youlike it ? how will you like it 2” 
And as she cooled off from her glow and 
thought of another side to the picture, an 
intercepted flight, rough seizure, angry 
words, and furious blows, she quaked. She 
had not been beaten since she was a child, 
and not much then, for the Pueblo Indians 
are good to their little ones; but she knew 
that her father was within his rights in giv- 
ing her to whom he chose, and that those 
who broke the laws of the community were 
She had never seen it 
done severely. All she had seen was two 
or three cuts. with a whip, administered 
publicly in the street after a severe scolding 
by the marshal of the village, to some mis- 
demeanant who had let his ass_ trespass 
among the standing corn, or who had other- 
wise broken some of their simple rules; but 
she knew with what severity, in private, seri- 
ous Offenses were treated, and in the depths 
ot her brave little heart she quaked. 

But the quaking fit passed off, too, as the 
indignant glow had done; _ perhaps the 
hard work helped her through.  ‘* They 
can't do more than kill me,’ said she to 


herself. ©**I can stand it. But have old 


Ignacio I won't.” 
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Then she thought of Felipe. She had not 
much fear for him. His own father certainly 
wouldn’t beat him. For one thing he 
couldn’t, fer the son was the stronger, and 
as for Ignacio, she fairly laughed to herself 
at the idea of the ugly old fellow attacking 
Felipe. ‘‘Why, Felipe would put him on the 
ground in a moment, and keep him there, too, 
as long as he wanted,” she thought, and felt a 
grim satisfaction at the idea. The only 
danger she feared for him was lest he should 
get furious and use his knife, and kill Igna- 
cio, and be hanged for it. But Felipe had 
promised her never, never to do such a 
thing, and he would keep his word. Such 
a thing had not happened in the pueblo for 
forty years—- not since old Fernando was a 
youth, when he had quarreled in a fit of 
jealousy with another Indian and stabbed 
him, and had been arrested, and afterwards 
pardoned. 

Towards evening it was reported that the 
ditch was running again, and Josefa and her 
stepsisters went out to draw water. With 
the great earthen jars on their heads, they 
filed out one after another, and marched oft 
to the waterside. Here they lowered their 
burdens to the ground, and slowly filled 
them by dipping up cupfuls of water with 
their gourds. 
women at the waterside doing the same 
thing, and there was much animated talk 
about the blasting of the acequia — for they 
had heard the explosions quite distinctly at 
the village —- and about the improvement of 
the ditch, which Was fuller now than it had 
ever been before. 

Then some of the younger girls took to 
playing and splashing each other, and one 


There were several other 


said something sly to Josefa about Ignacio. 
She flushed up and was on the point of fly- 
ing into a rage, but calmed herself in a mo- 
ment, returned a laughing retort, and joined 
in the fun and the splashing. Her step- 
sisters were surprised, for they well knew 
her feelings on the subject of the intended 
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marriage; but they ‘supposed that. perhaps 
she was growing more reconciled to the 
idea of it. 

At last the welcome interval of fun) and 
camerto-an end, (ne by One the 
jars, now full and very heavy, were -care- 
fully elevated on the heads of their owners, 
the party broke up, and the women returned 
to the ir respet LIVE honies. Joseta Was hop- 
ing for the appearance of the figure she de- 


sired to See, and lingered as long as_possi- 


ble; but when the rest of the party had: 


assumed their: burdens she could delay no 
longer, and taking up hers, moved after them 
the last of the tile. 

As they re-entered the village she. saw 
with joy that her mancuver had succeeded. 
Felipe was. strolling very slowly, and appar- 
ently quite unconecrned, up. the street, 
leading the mare and. mule towards the 
corrals. 

They dared not speak, but they had de- 
vised a Hitthe Code of signals of their own. 
A shake of the -head conveyed to ‘her, -**I 
have failed a-crook. ot the forefinger, 
am coming tonight.” An answering crook 
from her said Lo him, will meet you 
and they passed on. their ways, no one but 
themselves the wiser for. the littl exchange 
of messages that had taken. place. But 
Joseta’s heart sank lower still as she crossed 
the threshold and thought that one of the 
precious three days was. already gone, and 
no means of escape was yet provided. 

At sunset. her tither returned... The-ace- 
quia round the point. had been” properly 
cmbanked on ats lower side, and the: stone 
dislodged by the blasts: cleaned out of. its 
channel, Tle was-in high good humor at 
the suceess of the work, which would ren- 
der memorable his term. ot office. Ile 
brought his) saddles indoors) and, taking 
down a key from a sert-ot shelf of wicker- 
work, which was: slung by cords from the 
root beams, he took his borse to the stable. 
ble did hot keep hin it the corrals, where 


the prospector kept) his mare and mules. 


. | August 


but was the proud possessor of a mud-built 
stable, with a lock on the door. 

His coming set Josefa thinking again. 
“Our great difficulty,” said she to herself, 
‘is a horse. Why not take my father’s ? 
If I could only get the key, we could man- 
age it. I could not indeed get down the 
saddle and take it out of the house without 
making a noise, but Felipe must find a sad- 
dle. And if I can get the key, and we take 


my father’s horse, he will have nothing to 


pursue us on, which is double: reason for 
taking 

Filled with this 1dea, she got some more 
corn and began to grind again, so that when 
her stepmother. went into the kitchen to 
prepare the evening meal she was left alone 
in the outer room. Her father came. back 
from the stable and replaced the key on the 
shelf, and then. went) out again. without 
speaking to her. Now was her’ chance. 
She darted silently across’ the room, seized 
the key, and flew back to her work. so 
quickly that no one in the next room could 
have suspected what she had done. 

She. was so bright and cheerful that even- 


ing that her family thought she must have 
ceased her opposition and become recon- 


ciled to the match. ‘‘Ah,” said’: her step- 
mother, ‘‘if Ignacio only gives you: work 
enough, and doesn’t spoil you, he ‘ll have a 
docile wife as any in the pueblo.” 

Joseta laughed aloud. © ‘*He will have a 
docile one when he gets me!” she said. 
But she laughed to think how blank they 
would look at daybreak next morning when 
they found her flown. 

After supper the cacique and: the chiefs 
went In a body to call upon Stephens. ‘They 
entered the room and. seated themselves 
against the wall on the. ground, sitting on 
sheepskins or on mats, which they had 
brought with them. Stephens passed round 
the tobacco bag and some corn husks cut 
square for cigarette papers. © Presently old 
Tostado began to speak. 

“We are very grateful and we. give you 
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thanks, Don Estevan,” said he, ‘‘for the 
work that you have done for us today. Ever 
since the year of the great eclipse of the 


sun [1818 ?] which. is the most ancient 


thing the oldest man of us can remember, 
the point of rocks has been that which has 
viven trouble to us all, and our fathers told 
us it was so when they were little boys. 
We have had to be always mending it, and 
then just when we had most need of water 
it always broke. “hen you came among us 
to stay. You know. that we like to live 
apart from the rest of the world. We do not 
like to have strangers come here to live. Only 
we allow Don Hippolito the trader, because 
he is sent by the government to be trader. 
We give hima house and we allow him to 
stay, but when the feasts come then we shut 
him up with his family and do not let them 
come out to see. The rest of the world we 
do not allow to ve in our village or on our 
land at all. ‘hey may live at San Remo, 
and they may live at Rio Feliz, and at other 
places in the world, where they belong, but 
here, No. It is not our custom. We do 
not want it. See how in Abiquiuu the In- 
dians. let the Mexicans come. in, and: now 
they are a sort of mixed people and not 
proper Indians at all. But we are the In- 
dians of Santiago, and we wish to. remain 
the same. But you came among us, and 
we let you stay a while, and you lived quietly 
and did not interfere with any one, and we 
saw that you were good. ‘Then we gave you 
leave to. stop, and to go and hunt in the 
mountain the wild cattle, which are the 
children of the cattle of the Indians. And 
in the winters you have abode with us, and 
in the summers you have gone -far away, 
following your business.” Now we say this: 
You have done .a- thing today that we are 
vlad of, and our children will be glad of, 
and their children, too; forever. Now-we 
say this: You'live alone, and life alone 1s 
very lonesome. © It is good. that you should 
“ive up the. life of wandering so far and 


Heme SO lonesome. It is coud that you 


should live here-with us, and we will build 
you a house, and we will give you a wite, a 
young one and a good one, whichever one 
you please among the girls, and we will as- 
sign you pieces of land of the village, and 
you shall have it to cultivate the same as we 
do. If you do not want to work with the 
plough and the hoe yourself, you have 
money and you can hire others to work. 


And you shall live here safe and at ease, and 


if we want to do more to the ditch, or to 
keep the smallpox away, you shall do it, 


because you are wise and know the arts of 


the Americans. We have talked it over, and 
that is what we think.” And he closed his 
oration and folded his blanket about him, 
not without dignity. 

Stephens was sitting on. the side of his 
bed, leaning forward and looking down, 
with his pipe in his mouth, when ‘Tostado 
began his speech. As. it proceeded, he 
stopped smoking, and_ still sat looking 
thoughtfully on the ground, holding his 
pipe in his hand, and a curious smile came 
over his features. ‘*‘Fancy old Jack Ste- 
phens turned into a squaw man !” said he to 
himself. ‘*Fancy what the boys in ’Frisco, 
what old Sladen, and Jones, and Jim Phil- 
lips would say if they could only hear this 
oration going on. No,” he continued to 
himself, ‘*I’ve always said I’d be durned if 
I'd ever go outside my own color, and I 
never will.” His thoughts drifted away to 
the far past, when he was a young man in 
the midst of that wonderful rush to the E] 
Dorado of this century, the California gold 
fields. “He thought of his hopes, his. fail- 
ures, and his struggles; how he had always 
intended. ‘‘when he had made his pile,” to 
go back Kast and marry a nice virl of his 
own race, and settle down comfortably. 
When he had made his pile! ‘The will-o’- 
the-wisp that has led many a man such a 
weary dance through the sloughs of life. 
He had to admit to himself that he had 
lowered his figure. He had set it at first at 


a million, a brown-stone front. a coachman 


“4 ihe 
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with a bug on his hat, and a high-toned 
outfit generally. It had come down step 
by step in the thirty years, till it now stood 
at ten thousand dollars, just enough to buy 
a nice little place back East, and stock it 
and have something left on hand; but alas ! 
he was not half-way yet even to that goal — 
and now there was offered him a mud 
home, an Indian squaw, and a corn patch. 
‘““Not yet, I reckon,” said he to himself, 
with a grimmer smile than ever. ‘‘I ’ve not 
come to that quite yet. Not but what these 
Indians are the honestest and most virtu- 
ous folks to live among that ever I knew. 
But I can’t quite go turning squaw man 
yet.””. The men who marry Indian women, 
‘“saquaw men; as: they are called, are 
looked upon with contempt and dislike all 
over the West. 

‘Much obliged to you, Tostado,” said 
he, looking up when the Indian’s speech was 
finished. ‘*But I don’t want to settle 
down just yet. No, thank you. I have 
business to see after far away, beyond the 
country of the Navajoes. Not thatI don’t 
like you here. I consider you as my friends. 


August 


You know that. Perhaps some other day 
I may think about settling down, but now I 
have other business. But I am much 
obliged to you, all the same.” 

“No,” said the Indian: ‘‘it is we who 
are obliged to you for what you have done 
for us. It is a great thing, and we are 
grateful to you for it. There is nothing 
we would not do for you.” And then he 
went on to praise and compliment Stephens, 
and the Americans generally; for he was no 
mean proficient in the art of oratory, and 
enjoyed doing what he knew he, could do 
well, and what his people admired him for. 

Poor Stephens could not escape from the 
flow of language by quietly walking off, as 
he had done in the morning; and though 
he wanted badly to get free to finish read- 
ing his San Francisco weekly paper, he 
could not be so discourteous as to cut the 
speech short abruptly. 

But all things come to an end at last, and 
finally, the chiefs, having made speeches to 
their heart’s content, took their leave, 
folded their blankets around them, and filed 


off into the moonlight. 
Rk. B. Townshend. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


I was a hunter in my youth, and knew 

Each bird and. beast that haunts the forest tall, 

Or wings the air. Hard by the waterfall, 

Over the plain, and up the mountain blue, 

My twanging bow was heard, my arrows flew. 

My bowstring now Is rent, my arrows all, 

like spears that from the withered pine cones fall, 

Have from my shrunken quiver fallen too. 

Yet sometimes o’er me steals the olden mood; 

And, wandering in the forest deep and dark, 

I greet each old familiar tree, and mark 

Each spot whereon the lovely quarry stood,— 

And faintly through my withering veins once more 
| Leaps the triumphant thrill I knew of yore. 


| 
| 
| 
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I shot an arrow through the wood one day 


In idle sport, and following where it led, 

I found a doe that I had raised and fed, 

Stricken, and bleeding fast her life away. 

Her tender fawn transfixed beside her lay— 

One random shaft two happy lives had sped. 

The dry leaves rustled to my startled tread 

And filled my fluttering heart with strange dismay— | 


For gazing in those failing eyes, my soul 


Saw there another soul, its very twin, 


Unseen for years but bowered deep within 
The heart’s alcove, oh! lost beyond control.— 


Those murdered eyes still gaze as from a glass 


Framed in with bloody leaves and trampled grass. 


£. L. Huggins. 


CHRONICLES: OF CAMP WRIGHT.—IL. 


In consequence of several severe reports 
made at different times by different persons, 
J. Ross Browne, then connected in an of- 
ficial capacity with the Indian Bureau, was 
ordered to make a thorough inspection. of 
the Indian reservations located in Califor- 
nia, and his report thereon resulted in a 
complete change of administration in the 
department of Indian affairs for the State. 

kor some time after this, it would seem, 
from the report of Lieutenant Dillon quoted 
in a previous chapter, that matters amelio- 
rated sensibly on the Nome-Cult farm, only 
to return very soon, however, \as the suc- 
ceeding pages will show, to a state of man- 
agement fully as bad as before, if not worse. 

In the latter part of 1862, in view of 
the many complaints made to the United 
States military authorities in California, by 
the Indian. Department, against the. white 
settlers of Round Valley, Captain Douglas, 
with a company of the Second California 
Volunteer Infantry, occupied the valley on 
the. 11th December, 1862, and at once 
placed it under martial law. 


The Indian Department charged the set- 
tlers with killing Indians on the reservation, 
running them out of the valley, destroying 
the Government fences,and turning their 
cattle and hogs into the fields and destroying 
the crops, and other Government property. 
They were also characterized as being a set 
of lawless men, and it was charged that all, 
or nearly all, were disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Immediately upon his arrival, Captain 
Douglas convened a court of inquiry to 
investigate these charges, before which all 
the employés of the Indian Department, 
and nearly all the white settlers in the 
valley, were ordered to appear and _ tes- 
tify. The testimony was published at 
the time, and it is needless to encumber 
The fol- 
lowing report of Captain Douglas in trans- 


these pages with a repetition. 


mitting the proceedings of the court to 
General Wright, commanding the Depart- 


ment of California, sufficiently summarizes 
the result : 
‘The General Commanding will see by 
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the testimony given under oath by the em- 
ployes on the reservation, that they entirely 
fail to sustain or prove any of. the charges 
snade by. them, against the settlers. . They 
swear positively that) they never saw any 
Indians killed on the reservation, and never 
heard any of the settlers threaten to kill the 
Indians if they did not, leave the reservation, 
and the valley. | 

“Tt is shown that the, supervisor. parted 
with the four or. five hundred Indians, who 
left the valley last. October, in a. very cor- 
dial manner. It is’ now certain that these 
Indians did not leave through fear of the 
settlers or on account of any threats made 
by them. But they did leave to prevent 
starvation in the winter. season, which they 
knew would overtake them if they remained 
on the reservation, where there was nothing 
them to cat. They knew, said, 
that they would be compelled to kill. cattle 
if they remained, or starve, and they knew 
also, that if they did kill the settlers’ stock, 
that the settlers would kill them. 
nothing but death awaited the poor Indian 
if he remained on the reservation... 
matter which way he turned, a cruel death 
stared him in the face. .§ Now the question 
is, ‘ Which of the two parties is to blame for 
this wild and disorderly state of affairs—the 
Indian authorities or the settlers ?’ 

‘Without question, the superintendent 
of Indian affairs and his supervisor are the 
cullty ot the whole trouble, for 


partics 
through their misrepresentations they have 


caused it all. The interests of the (;overn- 


ment. and of the Indians have “been. grossly 
and shametully neglected in Round Valley: 
The entire reservation is ao most ruinous 
condition through neglect... ‘There is no 
fencing on the reservation that will prevent 
stock from breaking in anywhere they try, 
nothing hardly to protect the crops. put m 
to feed the Indians trom. the depredations of 
large herds Of stock grazing In the valley, 


belonging to the settlers to’ the 


(government. 


that 


August 


** The supervisor testifies, on oath, that 
he reported to the superintendent that the 
settlers were destroying’ the fences, and at 
the same time states positively that he never 
saw. any one do it, and that he does not 
know if any one ever did it. There was no 
need of any one taking so much trouble, as 
any stock could easily get over, or through, 
the fencing. A great portion of the field is, 
and was, without any fences at all, and the 
supervisor stated under oath that if farming 


on private account he would: have hated. to 


put in a crop protected by such fences. 
Yet he seems to consider a Government 
crop well enough protected by such. The 
supervisor's two. sons, . employes. the 
reservation, swear that if. farming on 
private. account,. they would. not have 
trusted their crop to the protection of such 
fences as there are on the reservation; an- 
other employé, an old farmer, testifies to 
the same thing, and further states ‘ that it 
is the worst managed place. he ever. saw,’ 
and from my own observations TI know that 
that is the truth. As per example: “The 
supervisor does not know. the number . of 
Indians on the reservation, does not know 
the amount of provisions, if any, thereon, 
nor does he know the number of horses, 
cattle or hogs, belonging to the reservation. 

‘‘Kven had the supervisor saved: all the 
crop put in last year, there would not have 
been enough to feed one-third of the Indians 
then on the reservation. ‘Vhe greater por- 
tion of the crop was put in a held full. of 
weeds that had not been ploughed for two 
years or more. It could scarcely be expected 
that seed cast on such ground: would yield a 
Cro}, and even this poor Crop, if it can 
be called a crop, was lost by carelessness 
and the utter worthlessness of the fences. ~ 

“Some twenty-three Indians. were killed 
last August by about twenty or more of the 
settlers. ‘These Indians were killed on the 
reservation within a mile of the supervisor’s 
house and about a hundred yards from his 


tie 
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son’s house. _ Yet neither the supervisor or 
his son could tell: the names of any of the 
party that killed the Indians at their very 
doors. ‘The Indians were Wylackies, a wild 
and hostile tribe.. ‘The supervisor's two 
sons were told that the Indians were to be 
killed that very night, and one of his sons 
swears that he told his father of it the same 
night. Yet nene of them made any efforts 
to prevent the killing. ‘he testimony shows 
that one of the supervisor’s sons loaned his 
revolver to one of the settlers engaged in this 
massacre, knowing what use the. settler in- 
tended to make of it, and another son took 
his wife and family away from. the upper 
station to his father’s house, as he swears 
himself, to prevent his wife from being fright- 
ened during the affray that he knew was to 
take place between the settlers and the In- 
dians. “his same son further testifies that 
all the whites on the reservation and in the 
valley, together with the Yukas and other 
Indians, were in fear of the Wylackies. 


‘From all the testimony taken in this 


matter, I am convinced that the settlers 
killed these Indians in self-defense. I would 
not say somuch about these Indians but that 
it has been reported that they were a peace- 
ful tribe living on the reservation. § But as 
the whole testimony on the subject is now 
betore the department commander he is the 
proper officer to judge, whether or no the 
Indians were killed by the settlers in. self 
defence.” 

This report would seem to dispose effect- 
ually of the majority of the charges made 
bythe Indian Department against the settlers 
of the valley... In it Captain. Douglas dis- 
tinetly and explicitly states that the Wylack- 
ies were a wild and_ hostile tribe, and that 
the members of the tribe who lost their lives 
In the massacre of August 1862 were killed 
by. the settlers in. self-defense. Yet in an 
~equally distinct and. explicit manner this 
officer in an official letter addressed to the 
‘department commander two years afterward, 


and referring to one of the settlers engaged 
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in the massacre, says, “This man was wound- 
ed in murdering peaceable Indians on the 
Round Valley Indian Reservation in August 
1862.” 
Douglas materially changed his first opinion 


It appears that with time, Captain 


on the subject. 

Under the circumstances I will follow the 
method of his report, and place before the 
reader as. I go on the different sides of the 
question, and leave him to draw his own 
conclusions. 

In regard to the charge of disloyalty to 
the Government of the United States pre- 
ferred against the settlers, it may be said 
that as everywhere else at that time, political 
Opinion was very much divided among them. 
Whatever personal opinions they may have 
held, however, Captain Douglas, a few 
days after his arrival in the valley, reported 
to the department commander that he had 
seen nearly all the settlers therein, and that 
they appeared to be peaceful and law-abid- 
ing men, and that they had told him that 
they were entirely willing to live under any 
laws that the Government might be pleased 
to set over them. He added that doubtless 
there were some disloyal men among them, 
but that they remained very quiet; and they 
do not appear to have committed any overt 
acts thereafter; tor, although several arrests 
were made in the course of time for different 
reasons connected with the Indians, I am 
unable, after a careful search among the 
records of those times, to find more than 
two made on political grounds. 

The first of these was made early in 1863, 
One of 


the settlers, being present at a horse race, 


under the following circumstances: 


took off his hat and swung it above his head, 


hurrahing with all his might for ‘*Stonewall 


Jackson.” He was arrested for uttering 


treasonable sentiments against the United 


States. He thereupon explained that his 


horse was named Stonewall Jackson, and 


that as the horse won the race he thought 
Captain 
Douglas thought differently, however, and 


he had a right to hurrah for him. 


ves 
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the man, after taking the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, was placed under fif- 
teen hundred collar bonds not to hurrah for 
Stonewall Jackson again. 

The other arrest was made in April, 1865, 
where a man was arrested for rejoicing over 
the assassination of President Lincoln, and 
placed in close confinement at Camp Wright. 

In the several conflicts between Captain 
Douglas and the Indians, during his admin- 
istration of military matters, the settlers ap- 
pear to have co-operated cordially with him 
in preserving peace and order in the valley, 
often turning out with the troops in their 
scouts or in pursuit of offending Indians. 

The bad management of Indian affairs on 
the Nome-Cult farm, however, placed as 
many difficulties in his way and occasioned 
him as much trouble as it had in former 
years to his military predecessors, and his 
efforts to see justice done the deserving In- 
dians met with the same obstacles, and em- 
broiled him once with the au- 
thorities of the Indian Department. In his 
kind treatment of the Indians where they 
deserved it, and in his severity to the worth- 
less among both the whites and the Indians, 
he was emphatically the right man in the 


more than 


right place. 

In order to show that his duties 
somewhat complicated in their nature, and 
how difficult it was for him to. steer safely 
between the Charybdis and Scyllaof the civil 
and military authorities, with the Indian De- 
partment as an additional obstacle, I relate 


were 


the following episode: 

In July, 1863, the reservation authorities 
reported to him officially that a white man 
had kidnapped a squaw from the reservation 
and forcibly detained her, refusing to deliver 
her into the custody of either the supervisor 


or his employes. ‘They further reported 


that this man was inthe habit of kidnapping 
Indian children from the reservation 
selling them outside of the valley, and, in 
addition, that he was the cause of much 
trouble by selling liquor to the whites as 


and 
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well as to the Indians on the reservation. 

The report concluded with the request 
that the man be arrested by the military au- 
thorities. Captain Douglas made the arrest; 
and as the man still refused to give up the 
woman, he was placed in confinement in 
the post guard-house, where he remained 
fortwo days. Inthe meantime, the woman 
gave herself into the custody of the super- 
visor; and the kidnapper was released with 
orders to leave the valley within twenty- 
four hours, not to return to it while Captain 
Douglas remained in command. 

The order was obeyed. But some time 
afterward the man took out a writ for false 
imprisonment against the Captain; and the 
sheriff of the county presented himself at 
Camp Wright to arrest him. Captain Doug- 
las refused to allow himself to be arrested, 
stating, somewhat naively, that although the 
thirty-third Article of War made it his duty 
to surrender any one under him to the civil 
authorities on proper application, he failed 
to discover any authority in that article com- 
pelling him to surrender Aimse//. 

The man, through his attorneys, then 
brought suit before the district court of the 
Seventh Judicial District of California, 
claiming damages to the extent of three 
thousand dollars; and the case came up for 
trial in the December term of 1863. It was 
continued until the following March term, 
and finally, on the ‘21st November, 1864, 
judgment by default to the. amount and 
costs was rendered against Captain Douglas. 

In reporting the matter to his military su- 
periors, the Captain stated that as he was 
the only officer at the post at the time, it 
was impossible for him to attend court and 
defend his case in person, and that he could 
not appear before it by his attorney, as all 
the attorneys in the county had been re- 
tained and employed against him. 
quested that the opinion of the United 
States Attorney be asked as to whether the 
case could be appealed, or a new trial de- 
manded; and concluded by saying that it 


He re- 
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was but fair that the Government should 
help him in the case, a8 he had been guided 
in all his actions by the instructions from 
his military superiors, and that, furthermore, 
his action in arresting and ejecting the man 
had been approved by the department 
commander. 

I regret that after a careful search among 
the records of the case Iam unable to ascer- 
‘ain whether Captain Douglas ever paid the 
fine—but I will say for the information of 
the reader that had I been in his place, and 
the charges against the man fully proved 
and sustained, the offender, in the absence 
of any: civil court to which his case 
could have been. referred, would have had 
ample cause to congratulate himself had he 
escaped out of my hands as easily as he did 
out of those of Captain Douglas. 

The difficult position of the military com- 
mander in Round Valley when compelled 
to come in contact with the civil authorities 


been instanced in the episode just re- 


lated. His relations with the Indian De- 
partment were no less difficult. Some time 
during the month of December, 1863, a 


certain number of Indians were transferred 


from Chico to. the Nome-Cult Indian Res- 
ervation, and circumstances compelled Cap- 
tain Douglas to take an active part in the 
matter, as evidenced in the following order 
from Captain Douglas to a settler of the 
valley. 

‘* Your services are accepted to assist in 
taking care of the sick Indians on the res- 
ervation, and to aid and to take the whole 
charge of the party going from here to suc- 
cor the suffering Indians left on the trailand 
scattered all the way from Chico to the val- 
ley. As these Indians are suffering from 
the want of care and medical treatment, 
and also. for lack of food, medicines and 
supplies will be sent with you from this post. 
You are directed to procure all the mules on 
the Government reservation, and at the 
disposal of the quartermaster at this post, 


to aid in transporting the sick Indians on 


the trail to the-reservation. You will also 


take with you, from the reservation, suff- 


cient provisions for these Indians, and you 
will, until the arrival of the superintendent, 
attend to the sick Indians thereon as well as 
those now on the trail. 

‘““The employés on the reservation will 
give youall the aid in their power, (from the 
supervisor down,) and if they refuse to do 
so properly, you will report the fact to 
these headquarters. 

‘The object in view is the proper care 
and treatment of the sick Indians, the 
shameful neglect of which has brought the 
Government of the United States into dis- 
repute, at the same time injuring the inter- 
ests of said Government. 

‘<The known interest you have taken in 
the true welfare of the Government, as 
well as of the Indians, and the firm con- 
fidence the Indians repose in you, have 
induced me to place you in charge of 
this business. 

‘¢ You are not expected to take charge of 
any property other than that necessary to 
carry out the object in view.”’ 

The supervisor of the reservation pro- 
tested in writing against this assumption of 
power, as infringing upon, his own rights; 
and Captain Douglas answered curtly that 
he had been compelled to take the step by 
the supervisor’s ‘‘ gross neglect of duty.” 
He made a report to the same effect to Gen- 
eral Wright, the department commander; 
and in the meantime the supervisor likewise 
reported the matter to his official superior, 
the superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Northern District of California. The su- 
perintendent at once addressed a communi- 
cation to Captain Douglas, and an angry 
correspondence followed—if the tenor of 
the superintendent’s letters, which are not 
at hand, may be judged from the Captain’s 
answers; which end as follows: ‘* And let 
me here assure you, sir, that whenever it 
becomes a public necessity for me to act to 
preserve the dignity and subserve the inter- 
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ests of the Government of the United States, 
I shall, there and then, issue such orders 
as in my judgment the case may require, 
subject only to the approval of the depart- 
ment commander, and these orders shall be 
obeyed, your instructions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ”’ 

It is only just to add, after mentioning 
this incident asan illustration of the diffi- 
culties in the way of Captain Douglas, that 
the gentleman so severely criticised in’ the 


foregoing communications, as the super- 


Visor, Was personally known to me as one of 


the most respectable inhabitants of Round 
Valley. 

Captain Douglas was) as) prompt» and 
severe chastising refractory Indians, 
when the necessities of the case demanded 
it, as he was charitable to the deserving 
among them. On the 7th April, 1863, 
(seorge bowers, a settler of William’s Val- 
ley, adjoining Round Valley, was murdered 
by Indians. As soon. as the facts in the 
ease were reported to Captain Douglas, he 
started in pursuit of the murderers with a 
detachment of fifteen enlisted men, to- 
ecther with several settlers of Round Val- 
ley. In order his. movements 
from the Tadians, he made foreed march 
into the mountains during the night. He 


came upon their trail daylight, tol- 
lowing the retreating Indians; ir the midst 
of a-Ssevere snow storm, came towards dark, 
upon an Indian brave and his: squaw, who 
had fallen behind: the party, and 


Whom he captured; 
Instead of abating, he halted for the nicht 
under the shelter of a grove of large trees; 
and resuming the pursuit at. daybreak next 
morning, came two: hours afterwards upon a 


small camp of part of the Indians, who had 


been. unable to keep up with the of 


the band. They refused’ surrender and 
prepared to fieht, were tired upon, and-the 
entire party consisting of six braves, was 
killed at the fire. wo: old women, 


who wereoin hiding near by, were. taken 
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prisoners, and. afterwards handed to the 
reservation authorities. As the severity of 
the weather still continued, the party then 
returned to the camp. . The-real murderer, 
although he was abetted by those who were 
killed in the pursuit, was afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been Hope-no-clan, a Yuka 
Indian. He was arrested -by the reserva- 
tion employés and hanged at Camp Wright 
on the 7th December, 1564. He confessed 
the deed; and being. asked the reasons, an- 
swered: ** Bowers would kill me and J 
thought it was best to kill. Bowers. first, 
which I did by cutting -his head in three 
pleces With an axe.” 

On. the1oth. July;; 1863, S.°S.:-Davis, a 
settler of the valley, reported to Captain 
Douglas that his barn had been set on fire 
by the chief of the Yukas, and the building 
consumed, with a storage of hay amounting 
in value to. one thousand dollars. Mr. 
Davis, together with other settlers, further 


reported their belicf that this was only the 


beginning of outrages of a more serious: 


nature; and an investigation’ revealed the 
existence of preconcerted and well-ma- 
tured plot on the part of the Yuka tribe to 
kill the whites, burn their. property, and 
then retreat to the mountain fastnesses and 
await events. The valley Indians were to 
be aided by the mountain. bands of roving 
Indians, who were to -take the initiative: by 
slaughtering the herders and sheep ranch- 
ers scattered in the mountains In pursuit of 
their vocation, and then to unite with those 
in the valley; and at once begin the work 
of general slaughter. 

Fhe plot having been fully proved, Cap: 
tain Douglas. directed) Licutenant Coffman, 


to take four soldiers, and as many settlers as 


could be induced to accompany him, and to 


proceed at once. into. the: mountains 
warn the seattered whites of their danger, 
with instructions to: gather in the. valley, to 
organize. the means of a general defense. On 


his arrival at the first: sheep ranch, twenty 


niles from the valley, the was” 
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told that the whites had already taken flight 
from the other ranches in the vicinity, and 
that the inhabitants of the one he had reached 
were In hourly expectation of an. attack; 
and in. fact, in less than half an hour, five 
Indians, well) armed, were observed: ap- 
proaching the house in such a manner as _to 
leave no doubt as to their intentions regard- 
ing its inhabitants. Discovering the troops, 
however, they tried tO escape, but they Were 
fired upon and four.of their number killed 
outright. The other, taking advantage of a 
neighboring ravine, escaped. Uponsan ex- 
amination of the bodies of the dead, two 
were recognized as the perpetrators of five 
murders committed during the preceding six 
Years. 


In the meantime, Captain Douglas, with 


the aid of the settlers, had suceceded 1n ar- 


resting in the valley five of the principal 
leaders In the conspiracy, and their guilt, up- 
on the testimony of both whites and Indians, 
being established to his satisfaction, they 
were hanged at. the post, July 21st, 1863, in 
presence of all the Indians in the valley. 
These tive, together with the four killed) by 
Licutenant Coffman’s party, and the prinei- 
pal chief-of the tribe, who was killed with 
another Indian in an attempt against the life 
of Davis, the evening before, make a total of 


eleven of the conspirators, who lost. their 


lives in this plot against the whites. This, 


relieved from duty early in 1866, and in 
April of the same year. his company 
was relieved by a company of the Ninth 
United States Infantry, under Captain 
Jordan, who-in his: turn was relieved by a 
company. of the Twelfth United States In- 
fantry in May. 1869, and Major Woodruff, 
its captain, held the permanent command of 
the post: until the suspension of Camp 
Wright. ‘The relations between the War 
and Indian Departments, as represented by 
the military authorities of Camp Wright, 
and the Indian agents, were during these later 
years most amicable. 

Before turning from this branch of my 
subject, I will. quote two. official reports, to 
illustrate the great change for the better 
wrought in-a decade. ‘The. first of these 
reports is dated in January, 1860 — the see- 
ond in June, 1869. 

‘During the past year Major Johnson and 
Licutenant Dillon have informed the general 
commanding -the department of California 
of many outrages inflicted on the Indians by 
white men,and of many annoyances to which 


the reservation authorities have beemsub- 


jected through the persistent. hostility af the 


settlers. Murders, rapes, abductions, and 
many crimes of less degree have been. re- 
ported ; but Ihave no. recollection of their 
reporting a single case where the agent, super- 


intendent, or other officer of the Indian De- 


= 


was the last attempt at a general outbreak in 
the history of Round Valley. From that time 
quict and order have reigned in the valley 
and there are more “scenes-of war and 
bloodshed to record, although Round WVal- 
ley remained under military occupation for 
more than ten years thereafter. 

The necessities of. the service demanded 
the re-inforcement of the force already under 
Captain Douglas’s. orders, for some 
months.in the later part-of the year 1864 
and the beginning of 1865, a troop of the 
First Battalion Native Cavalry) Calitornia 
} 


Volunteers. formed) part) of the garrison 


of Camp Wright... Douglas was 


partment, made any. efforts to invite. the 
prétection of the State. laws. for. themselves. 
thgpublic property, or the Indians in their 
charge, nor am aware that such. efforts 


have ever been made. 


~ ~ 


coNs the law gives. us no authority to 
punish, and as the Indian. Department will 
not avail itself of the laws, there is no in- 
fluence to check depredations of the kind 
described, except the fear of the individual, 
who might, possibly, be confined few 
hours in the guard-house, even: at. the risk, 
onthe part of. the otheer, of a prosecution 


tor talse Imprisonment. On this reservation 


Pi 


i 
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a military officer is regarded by the Indian 
employés as a spy on their actions. If I 
have considered it my special duty to report 
inefficiency and utter neglect of duty on the 
part of officers of another department of the 
Government, I have had ample grounds on 
which to base such reports. | 
* * * * * 

‘« Tf there were no employés of the Indian 
Department at Round Valley, I have no 
doubt that Lieutenant Dillon could control 
the reservation and the Indians without the 
least difficulty, and much to their advantage. 

the Mendocino Reservation,. the 
officers and employés dread only the. pres- 
ence of Indians and army officers. Of the 
Indians sent by General Kibbe from Hum- 
boldt, not a dozen now remain. ‘The 
greatest disgust has been apparent whenever 
a new lot of Indians arrived.” 

The second report is as follows: 

‘¢ All the squatters and residents of Round 
Valley were notified by an agent of the 
Government in 1860 that the entire valley 
was reserved from public sale by the United 
States. for Indian purposes. They were 
again notified of the fact by the commander 
of Camp Wright in November, 1866; but 
there appears to be a flaw in the claim of 
the United States, and the settlers remain. 

‘*'The valley contains some twenty-five 
thousand acres of as fine land as can be 
found in the State, and is better adapted, by 
location, soil, and extent, for an Indian 
reservation than-any place I have ever seen 
in this, orany other State or Territory. It js 
entirely surrounded by high mountains, and, 
on three sides, by Eel River. ‘Thousands 
of Indians can be maintained in peace and 
plenty on it, if the white settlers were re- 
moved. Whites and Indians will not live 
so near each other in peace, without a 
strong military force, and the sooner the 
whites are removed the better for both par- 
ties. All the white residents, except a few, 
are only squatters, and will average about 


one hundred and fifty families. 


Some. halt 
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a dozen have acquired some title from the 
State by claiming their lands asswamp lands, 
and one holds a title from the United States. 
There are only three tracts of land that may 
properly be called swamp. lands, averaging 
now in all about two hundred and fifty acres. 
There are, at present, about eleven hundred 
Indians on the reservation, who are well 
disposed, if the white residents will not mix 
with them; they are industrious,, and are 
well taken care of by their agent, who seems 
to take a great interest in their welfare. 
But he, like-myself, has much to contend 
with from rum sellers, who will sell whisky 


to both soldiers and Indians, and the county 


courts will not stop the practice; the judges 
deciding that there is some flaw in the act 
or acts of Congress making this a reserva- 
tion, either Indian or military, and they will 
not take the testimony of Indiansagainst any 
white men. | 7 

‘‘The reservation has hundreds of acres 
under cultivation. The fields are well 
fenced in, and the Indians raise more than 
is amply sufficient for their support: (and 
from my own knowledge they are well fed). 
They can, in fact, fully supply ‘this post 
with all the flour, beef, bacon, barley, hay, 
and straw required. Under the judicious 
management existing at present, the agent 
could, had he a market near at hand, make 
the reservation not only. self-supporting, 
but turn into the public treasury fully ten 
thousand dollars per annum. 

‘<T request authority to close all the 
whisky shops in the valley, and also that the 
necessary steps be taken to correct the sup- 
posed flaws, or errors, in theact of Congress 
making this valley a reservation, which, if 
done, will be sufficient authority to prevent 
the illicit trade. 

‘<Indians are coming in every year, to 
live on the reservation, and something should 
be done for their security,'as white men fre- 
quently steal them, and make peons of them. 

Until. the reservation question—not 
only Indian but military—-is settled defin- 
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itively, I request full instructions to enable 
me to perform my duty justly and properly 
under the circumstancés.”’ ' 

Thus far the history of Round Valley has 
been traced from the. standpoint of the 
army officers there stationed, as expressed 
in their official reports, ‘These officers, in 
their endeavors to obey the higher dictates 
of humanity towards the Indian, were 
liable to overlook and under-estimate the 
difficulties under which. the white. settler 
labored, and the interests which he had at 


‘stake. Assuming, as a premise, that the 


'In 1873, by an act of the Sd of’ March of that year, the 
boundaries of the reservation were ehanged, and the 
northern portion of the valley turned open to settlement, 
leaving only five or six thousand acres of it within the 
reservation. The reservation Was comipensated, 
enlarging its boundaries on the north, and includedoa 
large tract of grazing Country in all, with a small balance 
of the valley land still remaining, in -a reservation 


amounting to 102,000 or 105,000 aeres. \t the time ot 
this Change. there Were about 1,000 Indians upon the 
réservation., . The committee found upon the reserva- 


tiol: between five and six huimdred Indians only. One or 
two hundred Indians belonging to the reservation were 
outtemporarily at Work in the hop-tields of the adjacent 
districts, but several hundred of the Indians had, within 
a few years, abandoned the reservation and taken up 
their residence at some distance trom. the reservation, 
upon land they had obtained by purchase, and were 
tuking care Of themselves. 

The committee found the greater part.of the reserva- 
tion in the possession. of white men, and occupied by 
mostly with herds of sheep, their mark- 

dd, that ofeach man, with well-detitted limits Consisting 
fences and natural boundaries... .Elis-exelusive oc 
of 97,500 acres of this Cntire reservation by Lliese 
White. . has been without compe nsation, and 
has continued nearly the entire time since the reserva- 
Hon Wits Inarked by its present limits by the aet of Mareh 
The effect upon the prosperity ot these 
ljatis Upon this reservation, of this exclusive oce pation 
fidlmost-their entire reservation by: white people with- 
ut Compensation to them, has been very marked. 

The committee found the Indians confined in the use 
of their reservation very narrow limits -about 
acres of Valley land; and about 1,000-or 2,000 acres of 
the upland, together. with such use ofthe upland 
occupied by the white men. as could. be obtained by 
the stealthy and. occasional occupation. of it by the 
agency. herd. The ageney had at. one time acherd of 
hearly 1000 eattle, but this had been reduced from year to 
year, and crowded down upon narrow limits. by the 
occupation of their grazing grounds by others, until the 
Jand left for the Indians supported with difliculty, at the 
time the comiittee were at the agercy, about 400 head 
of cattle, and those in so s@anty a manner that they were 
killed for beef before they were full grown and fattened, 
and furnished food for the Indians of an inferior quality. 
The agent, not being able to supply beef enough trom 
this small herd, has been obliged to purchase froin 50, 
HOO to OO000 pounds of beef each vear. This bee ~ had 

iatterly been purchased of the very men who were en- 
joying the exclusive use of almost the entire vations, 
as has been stated. The cattle were fattened: free of all 
charge upon.the Jands of the reservation, and then sold 
to the agent to support the fndians: 


It by good that this rese ry: 

betore the reduction, when it Contained 25,000 acres of 
the valley, would, if properly managed, have been 1 “able 
to support all the Indians in California’ without charge 
to the Government; and the evidence satistied the com- 
nitteée that the limits of the present reservation embrace 

land productive and well caleulated for the production 
of everything necessary for the support of many more 
Indians thanare now to be found inthe State of California ; 
yet... ... the Government has been obliged to pay. . .for 
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settler had a right to invade and appropri- 
ate, ‘‘ par le droit du plus fort,” the coun- 
try and home of the Indians, (in doing 
which he only follows in the footsteps of our 
forefathers, over every foot of the present 
territory of the United States,) I propose 
now to glance over the same history of race 
conflict from the settler’s point of view—in 
other words to put myself in his. place. 
I.et it be well understood that I speak of 
the settler only, and not of that refuse of 
society that generally infests for a certain 
time all setthkements in their early days. 


the support of the few Indians upon the reservation 
oe ate un average of $20,165 a year. .In the meantime 
the agency buildings have rapidly deteriorated, and are 
now ina t condition of decay and dilapidation. 

* a * 

Fee bl e -attempts,. at different. times,. have. been 
made to recover portions of this reservation from the 
possession of white men. Seyeral suits were commenced 
In the United States court at San Franciseo for the pos- 
session, from different parties, of about 1,000 acres, more 
or less, of the reservation. Judgment was rendered 
against the United States in these suits. some time 
since, and an appeal Was ti iken to the Supreme Court at 
Washington. This appeal was dismissed during the last 
session of the Supreme. Court, for what reason, and 
Whether with the knowledge and concurrence of the 
Interior Department, it 1s not known; nor were the com- 
mittee able to determine with any detiniteness, how 
large a portion of the reservation was aftected by the 
adverse judgment which necessarily followed a dismissal 
of this appeal. 

The actof March 5, 1875, provided for the appointment 
of three Commissioners who should, among other things, 
make an appraisement of all improvements of white per- 
sons Who Were at that time located upon the lands in- 
cluded Within the present limits of the reservation, and 
it was further provided that out of the proceeds of the 
land thrown open by thataet to settlement these improve- 
ments should be paid. And all settlers residing upon 
such new reservation ** Shall be required to remove there- 
froin as soon as they shall be paid for or tendered the 
amount of the appraised value of their improvements.” 

The mine individuals ana firms Who now oceupy some 
05,000 acres, more or less, of this reservation, base their 
rightof occupancy upon the claim that they were there 
themselves, or have become purchasers of the rights of 
individual settlers, whose improvements had been ap- 
praised by this commission, but who had not received 
colipensation for such improvements; and they claim 
that by provision of this statute these settlers were not re- 
quired to. remove from this reservation until they had 
been paid or tendered the amount of the appraised value 
ot their improvements. 

* # * * * * * * 

The present condition of things ought not longer to 
eoutinue. Ifthese occupants have any claim upon the 

Gove rnment growing out of the failure on its part to com- 
ply with the statute of 1873, itis quite time that the mat- 
ter Was cons sidered and every Claim of that kind satisfied. 


T au betas are now so far advanced that alittle care 
and the proper disposition of them upon a portion of this 
land will result.in making them not only se lf-supporting, 
but in time useful members of the community in which 
they live, while the funds derived from the sale of that 
portion of their reservation not needed for their support 
can be devoted to their civilization and edueation, and to 
that of other Indians in that vicinity, resulting in per- 
good to the race. A longer eontinuance of the 
eNXisting state of things will, on the other hand, result in 
a relapse of the Indians into barbarism, and a waste ofa 
Vast amount of Government property. 

(Report of the United states Senate Committee on Indian 
Agairs, submitter dby senator Dawes, February 27, 1885. 
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When the first settlers came into the 
valley, they drove before them large herds 
of stock, in which were invested all their 
available means, and upon this stock, and 
the probable increase from it, depended 
their present livelihood and their reasona- 
ble hopes of achieving a competence in due 
course of time. 

That the Indians of Round Valley and 


of the smaller valleys and mountains. in its 


vicinity, especially the Yukas, were inof- 


fensive, and in one sense happy, before the 
arrival of the whites, and that they did not 
at first molest these in the establishment of 
a settlement, there does not exist the shad- 
ow of a doubt. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that, either because of the bad ex- 
ample of some of the whites, or because 
the Indians found it easier to supply their 
wants by killing stock than by hunting 
game in the mountains, animals began very 
soon thereafter to be missed, at first a few, 
and afterwards large numbers. 

As each settler raised his little log house 
in the middle of his. claim, there congre- 
gated around it by degrees a certain num- 
ber of the most docile and friendly among 
the Indians, who preferred the half civiliza- 


tion of the whites to the barbarism of their. 


brethren, and who, in exchange for small 
favors in the shape of food and cast-off 
clothing, took upon themselves many of 
the menial duties of servants, acting, we 
may say, in the capacity of feudal retainers 
of. the 
which clustered their lodges, or in the vicein- 


inhabitants of the house around 
ity of which they had located their ranch- 
erias. These Indians, however, were not 


to be altogether trusted; many of them 
came and went as they pleased, and it may 
be readily inferred that their contact with 
those who roamed tn. the mountains tended 
to increase, rather than diminish, whatever 
dissatisfaction they may have had against 
between 


the whites in. the intercourse 


them. And it must be acknowledged, that 


unhappily there existed, even at that early 


date, ample cause for dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Yukas towards the whites. 

The Yukas had, in the beginning of the 
settlement, looked upon the whites as su- 
perior beings; and the belief was to a great 
extent due to the fire-arms in their hands. 
But as time went on the Indians began to 
venture upon small thefts; and seeing that 
these passed off with impunity at first, they 
became bolder in their depredations, until 
it became an imperative necessity on the 
part of the whites to use strong measures to 
protect their stock, and, eventually, them- 
selves. But meanwhile, as the Indians had 
themselves learned how to use fire-arms; and 
after the one or two cases in which whites 
were killed had that whites 
could be killed as well as Indians, they be- 
gan seriously to contemplate the idea of re- 


shown. them 


possessing themselves not only of the valley 
but of all the surrounding country. Then 
begin the sanguinary conflicts, of which the 
history of Round Valley 1s so full, culmin- 
ating at last in the war of. extermination 
waged by the exasperated whites against the 
Indians, against which the officers of the 
regular army were so often compelled to 
protest in the behalf of common humanity. 

Next to the Yukas, the most prominent 
tribe in the history of the valley are the 
Wylackies, who claimed the territory beyond 
the North Fork of Eel River, and as far 
south as Summit Valley. Unlike the Yukas, 
they were warlike, and they stand foremost 
in all the depredations against the whites 
although their hostility was not confined to 
whites alone, for they were likewise dreaded 
as ‘*bad Indians” by the more peaceful 
Yukas. Some of these Wylackies, as has 
been said in the previous chapter, succeed- 
ed in different ways in obtaining rifles, and 


having become proficient in their use, form- 


ed themselves into a band for the express. 


purpose of committing. depredations. 
soon as a Wylackie was successful in pro- 
curing a rifle, he was admitted into the band; 
until, with time, it grew in strength to up- 
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ward of thirty or forty desperate Indians, 
who afterwards became known among the 
whites as the ‘* Gun Indians,” and to whom 
may be charged the majority of murders 
committed, not only in the vicinity of 
Round Valley but also of Long and other 
valleys — although the proximity of the first 
made it more liable to be oftener visited by 
them. The entire tribe, however, were con- 
cerned in the following depredations upon 
Round Valley and its immediate vicinity. 

The valley at one point advances into 
the foothills, making a smaller valley about 
one mile in length and half a mile in width— 
properly speaking, only a prolongation of 
the main valley. This gap was a favorite 
roaming place for the stock, the close prox- 
imity of the foothills on every side but one 
sheltering it in winter from the cold north- 
east and. northwest winds, and numerous 
oaks and other trees affording ample shade 
in summer. The Wylackies were well 
aware of this, and in their forays upon the 
stock they usually availed themselves of the 
natural advantages offered by this gap for a 
general stampede of the stock in it at the 
time. 

Their plan of operation was to line the 
tops of the foothills all the way down to its 
opening on the main valley, and remain 
concealed until the time came for them to 
act. ‘Fhe stock, smelling them, would 
soon begin to evince signs of: disquictude 
and anxiety, and look about for a: way to 
escape. ‘The Indians at the lower end, 
near the main valley, would then gradually 
show themselves, and by whistling, gesticu- 
lating, and shaking sticks, to which. were 
attached pieces of hides and old clothes, 
would stampede the stock and drive it in 
the direction. they wanted-—that is, the 
upper part of the gap towards the moun- 


tains—each Indian showing himself as the 


stock ran past him; and once out of the gap 
and the neighborhood of the main valley, 
the work of slaughter began. 

Fhe whole thing was done systematically. 


A few animals in the rear of the stampeded 


herd would be killed, skinned, cut up, and 
packed at once to their camp, and the meat 
hung in the sun to dry. This took buta 
few moments, and the same process was re- 
peated over and over again, until often the 
whole herd was used up. The dry meat 
would last for some time; and when the last 
piece was gone, the Indians would assemble 
at some preconcerted point in the vicinity 
of the valley, and plan another raid, when 
the same thing would be done over again. 
They nearly always used this gap as a cud- 
de-sac to entrap and destroy the stock. 

One of the most destructive among the 
many raids of this kind was made in the 
spring of 1859, and was the cause of the 
occurrence mentioned in the previous chap- 
ter by Major Johnson in one of. his reports, 
in which some two hundred and forty In- 
dians lost their lives. In this raid the In- 
dians destroyed, comparatively speaking, an 
immense amount of stock, among which 
were many valuable horses—one of these, a 
stallion, was estimated at being worth con- 
siderably over one thousand dollars. ‘The 
plan had been so thoroughly matured and 
so well carried out as to leave no doubt but 
that some renegade white man had conceived 
and directed it—-in fact, the man was seen, 
mounted on a stolen mule; and although he 
escaped during the subsequent fight, and 
nothing was ever heard of him afterwards, 
he is supposed to have been a Spaniard and 
an outlaw. 

Kxasperated beyond measure, several of 
the settlers, who had been the largest losers 
in this destructive foray, met together and 


determined that they would inflict such se- 


vere retaliation upon the marauding Wylack- 
ies that they would be likely to abstain, at 
least for atime, from depredations that bade 
fair, unless arrested, to annihilate: the stock 
in the valley and compel the settlers to seek 
some other home. These settlers were only 
nine in number, but they procured the ser- 
vices of a few Yukas and Pitt Rivers, and 
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of about fifty Con-Cows on the Nome-Cult 
farm, who were bitter enemies of the Wy- 
lackies and asked for nothing better than to 
be led against them. The whites were armed 
and bowie-knives, 
their bows and ar- 


with rifles, revolvers, 
while the Indians had 
rows; and the plan of action having been 
fully considered and explained to the In- 
dians, so as to act in concert, they started 
in pursuit of the marauders. 

They found their camp located on the 
bank of Hull’s Creek, at a place called 
Horse Canon. The raid had been so suc- 
cessful that all the trees in the neighborhood 
of the camp were covered with the meat of 
the stolen stock hanging in the sun to dry, 
and the Wylackies were in full rejoicing over 
their good fortune. The attacking party, 
concealing their movements from the unsus- 
pecting Wylackies, advanced cautiously un- 
til within a short distance of the camp, and 
then halted and formed into a semicircle. 
The Yukas the 
stripped stark. naked, tied a strip of white 
cotton around their foreheads so as to be 


and Con-Cows, having 


recognized by the whites among the other 
Indians; and painting themselves with their 
war paint, began a sort of silent war dance, 
which soon worked them into a frenzy that 
boded_ no good to the Wvlackies. Then 
the signal to advance was given, and with a 
rush they were upon the camp. ? 
The surprise was complete, and the Wy- 
lackics were shot down in all. directions; 
until, after a faint show of resistance, those 


who were left alive escaped by flight, leaving 


some two hundred and forty of their number . 


dead upon the ficld. ‘The loss on the other 
side was four Con-Cows shghtly wounded, 
and one white man named Abbott severely 
wounded by an arrow in the breast. 

Severe as the lesscn had been, its effect 
was not permanent; forafter remaining quict 
for some time, the Wylackies again began 


their depredations, although on a smaller 


scale than before. It may not be considered 


ys 
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out of place to tell the following story in 
connection with the fight of Horse Canon: 

When an Indian is wounded by an arrow, 
his first act is to seize it, and with a quick 
pull, tear it out of the the 
longer the arrow remains therein the more 
difficult and painful is the operation of ex- 
traction. The white man, Ab- 
bott, neglected this precaution, and when 
he tried to pull it out afterwards, the arrow 
broke, leaving the head in the wound. 
Some days after the fight, Abbott being in 
ereat pain, he and his friends were visited 


wound, as 


wounded 


by a party. of Con-Cows, who told them 
that the great Medicine Squaw of the tribe 
was coming, and that she would pull the 
arrow out of his breast without causing him 
any pain. | 

Ina few moments she appeared, arrayed 
in all the paraphernalia of her high position 


among the Con-Cows, and escorted by a 


Ad- 


vancing with slow steps and dignified coun- 


large retinue of friends and satellites. 


tenance, she halted opposite Abbott, and 


with an imperious gesture ordered him to> 


rise, open the bosom of his shirt, and expose 
the wound — all of which he did, affected 
and impressed, in spite of himself, by her 
earnestness and dignity. 

looking witha deep searching glance 
at the wound, she began in a slow recitative 
an incantation addressed to some invisible 
being, accompanied by an. equally slow 
chant) on the 


When this had continued for some time, 


part of -her companions. 


and the spirit was apparently conciliated by 
these preliminary steps, she slowly extended 
her arm toward the wound. as_ if grasping 
an invisible arrow, and as quickly withdrew 
her arm, as if her effort to pull the arrow 
out of had ineffectual. 
The chant grew stronger; and slowly, and 
with a firmer purpose, the arm. was again 
extended and withdrawn—this time with a 
stronger effort, as if the arrow was deeply 
imbedded in the flesh. Again and again was 


the wound been 
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the act repeated, her face becoming sterner 
and grander in her unflinching purpose to 
overcome all resistance. 

As her efforts increased, so did the chant 
of her companions, gradually swelling into 
a deafening din; until with brows knit and 
her resolute will shining out of her eyes, 
and the chant was 


she gave a mighty pull 
one of triumph and exultation and the by- 
standers pressing around her beheld, bloody 


and with shreds of torn flesh still adhering 


to it, the arrow head in her open hand! 

Glancing with ineffable superiority over 
the whites, as well as over the Indians 
around her, she slightly tossed her head, as if 
such an operation was by no means a wonder- 
ful one for her to perform; and turning about 
she retraced, with slow and majestic steps, 
her way back to her lodge, amid the ap- 
plause of her awe-struck companions. . 

To say that the whites were astonished 
would hardly express their feelings; but the 
most astonished of al] was Abbott, who. re- 
mained standing, looking.open-mouthed at 
her retreating form — for he still felt the ar- 
row head in his breast, where it remained at 
last advices, despite the efforts of some of 
the best physicians in San Francisco, who 
have at last told him that any attempt to 
cut it out, at this late day, would endanger 
his life. 


In the opening upon the main valley of 
the gap before mentioned, stood in those 
days (and still stood at the time of my visit) 
two houses, about a quarter of a mile apart, 
in which lived alone two white men, whose 
solitary’ lives must have been a continual 
succession of dangers and narrow escapes. 
Some stray herder would stop with them for 
some weeks at a time in the summer season, 
but in the winter they were usually alone, 
without any other. companionship than a 
The 
exposed situation of their their 
proximity to the favorite roaming place of 
the stock, and for that reason the chief 


short visit at times between them. 
houses, 
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scene of Indian depredations, more than 
aggravated the dangers of a life sufficiently 
replete-with such already. 

Often at night, warned by the barking or 
the howling of their dogs, they would take 
their rifles and go out in the dark, hiding 
stealthily behind trees, watching over their 
stock until the approach of daylight, then go 
back and snatch a few hours of much needed 
repose; and more than. once, fearing that 
some evil-disposed Indian might. set their 
houses on fire, and burn them alive therein, 
they would steal after dark into the sur- 
rounding shrubbery, and sleep away the night 
with their trusty rifles near at hand, and al- 
ready cocked in the event of an emergency. 

Like all the other settlers they had a 
small retinue of dependent Yukas camped 
near them; but, as I have already said, these 
Were not always to be trusted. 

The vigor of these two men in protecting 
not only their own stock, but that of the 
than 
one secret enemy among the Indians, and 


other settlers, had made them more 


they had been repeatedly warned by some 


_of their red friends, that their lives had been 


threatened by ‘‘bad Indians”; especially by 
Yukas, 


among their own tribe was not of the best. 


two. desperate whose reputation 


These dark rumors had given them great 


anxiety, for like all the other settlers they were 
well aware that threats of that nature made 
by the Indians, were like those of the old 
Italian vendetta—the flat went forth, no one 
knew whence or how, but in time there was 
aiways a victim. 

The two Yukas who had been the most 
persistent in their threats against them did 
not live with the other Indians; when not 
engaged in committing depredations, they 
always remained in hiding, watching for Op- 
portunities; and the other Indians, from 
clan feeling, were not willing to give the 
whites any information as to their where- 
abouts. After long and repeated consulta- 
tions on the subject, the two. white men 
determined to protect themselves at all haz- 
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ards, and no matter by what means; and 
having discovered that these two bad 


Yukas had a bitter enemy in their own tribe, 


they took him aside one day and after much 
entreating, finally prevailed on him to ac- 
cept a money bribe to help them discover 
the whereabouts of the others, pledging 
themselves that his agency in the matter 
should always remain a secret to the other 
Indians. | 

Sitting by his lonely fireside, one dark, 
stormy winter night, thinking of his solitary 
life and the many dangers besetting it on 
every side, one of these men heard a slight 
scratching upon the door; and when he 
cautiously opened it, the Indian spy came 
in, and shaking the rain drops from his 
matted hair sat down by the fire without 
uttering a word—at the same time casting a 
quick, suspicious, though half-veiled glance 
over the room. 

Thoroughly accustomed to Indian ways, 
the white man knew that the Indian had 
something to say, and that when he should 
See fit to impart his tidings, they would be 
explicit and worth hearing; so taking his 
Seat as the other end of the small fire-place 
he waited silently and with patience. An 
hour passed slowly away, and the Indian 
remained as impassive as gazing 
gloomily into the fast dying embers; and as 
silently, almost as gloomily, the white man 


ever, 


gazed on him. 

The scene in that lonely log house, on 
that cold, stormy winter night, must have 
been peculiarly impressive, almost awe-in- 
spiring — outside the darkness of the night; 
inside a white man and an Indian, sitting 
at each end of an expiring log fire, each 
wrapped in thoughts as gloomy as the 
scene; a fitful fugitive flame lighting once 
in a. while the different emotions reflected 
upon their faces, or intercepting a furtive, 


suspicious glance between them; the mo- 


notonous, dreary sound of the rain falling 
upon the roof, its resonance increased by 
the stillness within; the roar of the moun- 
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tain torrent, deadened by the distance, and 
the echo, perhaps, of a falling tree startling 
the ear in the lulls of the storm; with, ever 
and anon, a sudden gust of wind issuing 
from.the mountain gorges, dashing against 
the house and shaking it to its very founda- 
tions. And through it all, impassive and 
motionless as if his spirit had left its mortal 
frame, except for the gleam in his eyes, the 
Indian remained, listening to the voices of 
the storm. 

More than once the white man, oppressed 
in spite of himself, had half opened his lips 
to frame a question, and as often refrained, 
fearing to retard the words he wished to hear. 


At last, the Indian, slightly shivering as if | 


with cold, turned his eyes full upon him, 
and said slowly, and almost. reluctantly, 
‘*Pate-num [I’ve found them].” 

That was all; but it was enough. The 
white man rose from his chair, tightening the 
belt of his revolver around him, took down 
his rifle, and started for the door, with the 
Indian following in his steps. 

The storm outside had by this time rolled 
away in fitful gusts, and the moon was try- 
ing to pierce through the clouds, which were 
passing still, thick and fast, before its disc, 
though the sky was fast clearing away fora 
time, and the night air hadturned bitter cold. 

Near the other house they were met by 
the other white man, who had_ been 
awakened by the barking of his dogs. After 
a short consultation, they left their rifles in 
the house so as not to impede their move- 
ments; and armed each with a revolver and 
a bowie-knife, they followed the Indian for 
about a mile, until they came toa thick 
copse of laurel and manzanita. Cautiously 
crawling therein upon their hands and 
knees, they soon saw at some distance be- 
fore them the sheltered light of a small, 
half-extinguished fire, burning in the hollow 
ofan old tree, and gleaming at intervals 
through the thick brush and evergreens. 
The Indian, who all this time had led 
them on their way, pointed silently with 
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his finger toward it, and as silently turned 
back and left them to themselves. 

Warily crawling on all fours to within a 
short distance of the fire, they perceived 
two dark forms extended at full length, 
sleeping soundly under the shelter of a 
fallen tree, and recognized them as the 
two Yukas. | 

With a bound, as swift and as sure as that 
of a wild beast, the white men sprang upon 
them, each seizing an Indian by his long 
matted hair, and holding a full-cocked re- 
volver at his head with the other hand. 
The Indians were strong and stalwart, but 
the white men were equally so and had the 
advantage of the arms, and of the surprise. 
In a short time, the Indians, with their 
hands tied behind them, were on their way 
toward the nearest house, the white men 
following close upon their heels: with half- 
cocked revolvers in one hand, and their un- 
sheathed bowies in the other. 

The Yukas were taken into an old, dilap- 
idated barn near the house, and halters 
placed around their necks, each with one 
end tied securely to a convenient beam pro- 
jecting from the loft where they stood into 
empty space beneath. — The night was bit- 
terly cold, and the Indians, only half clad 
and wet through besides, were shivering 
dismally -— «waiting, however, to all appear- 
ances, calm, and without a word; until, the 
preparations being completed, the stronger 
of the two, turning his eyes full upon the 
whites, asked clearly and coolly, 

‘« Are you going to hang us?” 

are." 

‘«Then make haste, forthe night is cold.” 
And advancing upon the projecting beam 
until he came to the end, he sprang off, 
and remained suspended at the end of the 
rope, lifeless, with a broken neck. 

The other had been ill for some time be- 
fore, and his strength of mind and con- 
tempt of death had weakened with his 
bodily strength, and he begged for his life; 
but in vain—the white men. knew that, 


should they spare him, the time would come 
for his vengeance and that a bullet or an ar- 
row sped by an unseen enemy would reach 
them some day. They were determined 
not to allow any idea of generosity or of 
mercy to interfere with their severity, and 
they bade him prepare to meet his fate. In 
a few moments two lifeless bodies were 
hanging from the same beam, and the white 
men were alone in the old barn with them. 

The storm had by. this time returned 
with increased violence, and the rain was 
falling in streams through the old worn-out 
roof, while the wind shrieked dismally through 
the interstices between the logs, swaying the 
bodies to aad fro, with a mournful. creak 
from the ropes fraying upon the beam. 
Shivering with cold, as well as with some- 
thing like superstitious dread, the white men 
threw themselves upon the hay and _ rested 
for a while; then one rose and with a spade 
ig a grave, while the other cut 


down the dead Indians and dragged them 


began to: d 


toward it. When it was deep. enough they 
were thrown In, the grave leveled with the 
floor of the barn, and some loose hay scat- 
tered over it to hide the place from the 
other Indians; and silent and shivering the 
white men returned to their solitary houses 
to continue their cqually solitary lives as 
before. 

But for weeks afterwards, although the 


o 


secret has been kept to this day, the other 
Indians were seen uneasily skulking around 
and near the old barn as if searching for 
those whom they could not find, and whose 
bones were lying in a hidden grave. 

It may be well to say, if this. episode of 
early days 1s considered too improbable, that 
it was related to the writer by one of the 
actors in that dismal night scene — who 
kindly offered to exhume the decaying 
bones as proof, from under the few half- 
rotten logs that still marked the site of the 
old barn; which offer I declined, preferring 


to trust in his veracity. 


In the fall of 1861, the Indian depreda- 
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tions. became so great that it became a 
mooted question whether the settlers would 
not be compelled to abandon the valley 
altogether, and seek some other home, in a 
less desirable but safer locality. A large 
number of Indians had been collected, by 
this time, on the reservation, and the sup- 
plies raised, or provided for their support 
and sustenance, were entirely inadequate to 
the demand or the necessity. Winter was 
approaching, when the unfordable streams, 
surrounding the valley, would isolate it from 
the rest of the world until spring, and the 
starving Indians would be actually forced by 
the circumstances to commit depredations 
on a scale so large that the settlers would be 
compelled to put forth every effort, and use 
every means short of extermination to pro- 
tect themselves and their property. 

In addition to all these actual and proba- 
ble evils the Government added more futl 
to the long-established animosity of the set- 
tlers against the Indians, as the first cause 
of preventing the whites from acquiring per- 
manent homes, by the dilatory and undecided 
policy adopted in regard to the declaration 
of reserving the entire valley for Indian 
purposes. ‘To this day, in fact, the vexed 
question of titles remains unsolved. 

The Indians themselves were so_ firmly 
convinced of the fate that awaited them if 
they remained on the reservation during the 
winter that they made up their minds to act 
for themselves in this emergency; and one 
morning some five hundred of them, under 
Tome-ya-nem, the chief of the Con-Cow 
tribe, packed up what little valuables they 
possessed, and bidding farewell to the super- 
visor, started for their old home in the Sac- 
ramento Valley, assigning as a reason: for 
leaving the reservation, that they knew that 
if they remained thereon during the coming 
winter, they would be forced to kill stock to 
keep themselves from starving, and the set- 
tlers would surely kill them for killing the 
stock. 

Their conduct, under the circumstances, 
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was praiseworthy; no-blame could be at- 
tached to them for taking the only step in 
their power to-save themselves from a fate, 
inevitable if they remained. In their hegira 
they were aided by many of the settlers, es- 
pecially by those of the Sacramento Valley, 
who killed beeves to feed them, and helped 
them in various other ways. 

The departure of these Indians, however, 
did not altogether prevent the stock from 
being made away with... The best Indians 
had gone, while many who were worse re- 
mained; so one morning some twenty of 
the settlers went to the reservation and de- 
manded that all the bows and arrows, and 
other arms, in the hands of the Indians be 
delivered up to them; this was done in the 
presence of the supervisor, who stipulated 
that. these arms might be secured,: but not 
destroyed — which the settlers agreed to. It 
is said that on this occasion several Indians, 
who were refractory, were killed, and that 
the settlers killed them only after ascertain- 
ing beyond doubt that they had been leaders. 
in many of the late depredations. 

The Wylackies who roved in the moun- 
tains, north of the valley, were looked upon, 
with truth, as very predatory Indians; and 
they acted, at this time, as if they had alto- 
gether forgotten the terrible vengeance in- 
flicted some years before at Horse Cafion. 
In the early summer of 1862, during the 
months of June, July, and the beginning of 
August, they became bolder and bolder in 
their raids upon the stock, coming openly in 
small armed parties into the very midst of 
the settlers. ‘hese small parties were com- 
posed of strong, stalwart men, well armed 
with bows and arrows, and it was noticed 
that they had all the appearance of war par- 
ties, having left the women and children be- 
hind them in the mountains: They came 
ostensibly either to remain on the reserva- 
tion, or to see some friends thereon, and 
they established a separate camp on the 
banks of Mill Creek, at a place known as 
the ‘‘ upper station” or ‘‘ reservation ”; and 
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toward the end of July this party was sup- 
posed to average already about eighty, the 
majority of whom were warriors; a few 
women and children, however, had joined 
them by this time, although the actions and 
manner of these tended to foster the belief 
that their stay. with the band was only 
temporary. 

It was so evident that these Wylackies had 
gathered in the valley with bad intentions, 
that the supervisor of the reservation in- 
vited the attention ofthe settlers to the fact; 
and the whites became convinced that some 
steps had to be taken, and very soon too, to 
protect themselves from whatever designs 
the Wylackies might have regarding them. 
Accordingly, some twenty of the settlers, 
well armed with rifles, revolvers, and bowie- 
knives, assembled in the first week in August 
at the house of one of their number; and 
having organized a meeting it was determined 
therein to attack the Wylackies that night, 
and to treat them so severely that never 
again would they undertake to molest. the 
whites either openly or secretly thereafter. 

All the preparations being completed, the 
whites advanced upon the camp, an hour or 
so before daylight, with the intention of sur- 
prising the enemy and inflicting as much loss 
as possible, with as little cost to themselves. 
Their intentions in that respect, however, 
were frustrated by a brave and his squaw, 
who happened to be skulking about, or 
near the camp, and who immediately gave 
the alarm. 

The whites, by this time, had formed 
into a semicircle of attack, and they opened 
lire at once upon the camp, receiving a 
reply in the shape of a shower of arrows; 
and. this defence continued in a desultory 
manner for some. time; but the Indians 
were too unprepared, despite. the hasty 
warning, successfully to resist the whites, 
and they began a retreat, which soon de- 
generated into rout, from. which. they 
never. recovered — for it is stated that none 
of those who succeeded in making their es- 
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cape were ever seen afterward, either in the 
valley or in its vicinity; and this was the 
last time the whites were called upon to 
use high-handed measures to protect them- 
selves from the depredations of this particu- 
lar tribe. Some. twenty-three Indians, 
among whom were one or two women, were 
found dead on tRe spot at daylight; but it is 
more than probable that many more were 
killed in the retreat and rout, who were 
never accounted for, besides many who 
were severely wounded and afterwards died 
in the mountains. 

The. settlers lost one man, named Shade 
Lamb, killed by an arrow through the head, 
one, Montague, was wounded in the thigh, 
near the femoral artery by another arrow, 
but recovered from the wound and was still 
living in the valley when I was there. 

The treatment was severe; but had the 
‘* punishment,” or whatever it may be called, 
been delayed, it is probable that dire conse- 
quences would have fallen upon the settlers. 
The reader, however, as ] remarked quoting 
the report of Captain Douglas on the subject, 
can draw his own conclusions from the facts 
before him. 

It may be well to say a few words here 
not in excuse of the deeds perpetrated by 
many of the whites against the Indians, but 
rather in explanation of them. I cannot 
use a better illustration than a short anec- 
dote related by Mr. Nordhoff, in his 
‘‘*Northern California,” in regard to a miner 
whom he met in his travels: 

‘“The country was then full of Indians, and 
it was very strange, indeed, to hear this miner 
—a thoroughly kind-hearted man he was, and 
now the father of a family of children — tell 
with the utmost unconcern, and as a mat- 
ter of course, how they went to shoot down 
these Indians, who waylaid them at favor- 
ing spots on the-river and tried to pick them 
off with arrows. 

‘‘T remember hearing a little boy ask a 
famous general once how many men he had 
killed in the course of his wars, and being 
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disappointed when he heard that the gener- 
al as far as he knew had never killed any- 
body. I suppose a soldier in battle but 
rarely knows that he has actually shot a 


man, but one of these old Indian_ fighters 


sits down after dinner, over a pipe, and 
relates to you with quite horrifying. cool- 
ness every detail of the death which his 
rifle and his sure eye dealt to an Indian; and 
when this one, stroking meanwhile the head 
of a little boy, who. was standing at his 
knees, described to me how he lay on the 
grass and took aim at a tall chief, who was, 
in the moonlight, trying to steal a boat from 
a party of gold-seckers, and how, at the 
crack of his rifle, the Indian fell his whole 
length in the boat and never stirred again, 
I confess I was dumb with amazement. 
The tragedy had not even the dignity of an 
event in this man’s life. He shot Indians 
as he ate his dinner, plainly asa mere mat- 
ter of course; nor was he a brute, but a 
kindly, honest, good fellow, not in the least 
blood-thirsty.”’ 

One of these very Indian fighters is now 
sitting before me. I have been acquainted 
with him for years, and I know him to be a 


good, kind-hearted man, and the idol of the 


little curly heads who cluster at his knees. 
He does not look at all as I imagined a 
murderer would look; he is dignified as well 
as good hearted -— in fact there 1s nothing 
different in his appearance and manner from 
those of any other well-meaning = citizen. 
And yet he has just been telling me, with a 
slight, satisfied smile playing over his lips 
as he spoke, how he once hanged an Indian 
and again how he cut the throat of another. 

Tam not at all afraid of him, though I 


must acknowledge that he makes me shud- 
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der; but as we think over the matter I won- 
der all the same —and yet in the South, and 
over the sea, I have looked upon some 
strange, sad scenes, in which blood was not 
wanting. Am I disgusted when he tells me 
how he once cut a steak with his bowie- 
knife out of an old Indian? | Yes — but 
there he stands before me, and I must. say 
that he does not at all look like a butcher. 
The force of circumstances, reader, that. is 
all: perhaps neither you nor I would have 
gone to that length; but it 1s possible that 
under the same circumstances, so.deadening 
to all good and kind and human _ feelings, 


we would have acted, probably with some 


modifications, with the same. disregard. of . 


life as those early settlers did. 

In regard to such men as bland, McDon- 
ald, and others who paid with their lives for 
their atrocities toward the Indians, it is at 
least to be said that, had the officers who so 
frequently were compelled to protest against 
their cold-blooded murders, been engaged 
in. actual warfare, with the Indianas:a com- 
mon enemy, it is more than likely that 
the knowledge of Indian strategy, the reck- 
less daring, and. the indifference to life of 
these troublesome desperadoes would have 
proved — under the proper restraint imposed 
by the strict condition of military service in 
time of war —of inestimable value. And 
it is even possible, nay, probable, that had 
they lived to this day, the refining influences 
of society as it Crew settled, and the influ- 
énces of church, school, and regular 
industry gradually pervaded all its ranks; 
especially the influence, so wanting in their 
surroundings at that day, of women of their 
own. race — would have made. them decent 
citizens. 


Tassin. 
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CHATA AND CHINITA. 


A NOVEL OF MEXICAN . LIFE. 


XXXVI. 


The departure of Ashley Ward from Tres 
Hermanos was not so entirely disregarded 
as he had supposed. It was not Carlota 
only who. left her chamber at daybreak ; 
scarcely had she disappeared in. the gloom of 


Dojfia: Isabel’s. apartments on her way to the: 


favorite balcony, when her father stepped 


out upon the corridor, starting as his eyes 


fell upon his mother, who, seemingly with 
the spirit of unrest that pervaded the house- 
hold, at the same moment emerged from her 
room. With a muttered salutation each 
abandoned the original intention of exchan- 
ging a farewell word with the departing guest; 
and arresting their steps at the balustrade, 
they leaned over and listened intently to the 
sounds of the early exit. The light was still 
so uncertain, that though Don Rafael noticed 
he did not wonder at the grey tinge upon his 
mother’s face; it seemed only in harmony 
with the prevailing darkness. 

The rains of the past season had. been 
insufficient, and a murky though almost 
impalpable mist, felt rather than seen, 
brooded over the silent landscape. It was 
scarcely oppressive enough to affect the 
young men who rode forth stirring the slug- 
gish air, nor the eager horses lifting their 
heads to fill their lungs with the breath of 
morning, and expelling it again with a force 
that agitated the stillness with a sound like 
a blow upon water ; yet it weighed inexpres- 
sibly both upon the body and mind of Don 
Rafael. As he had come there with a cer- 
tainty in his mind that he should meet his 
mother, he had purposed to question her as 
to the actual occurrences of the day before, 


‘ing and generous of matrons. 


for the connection of Chata with the return 
of Ashley Ward remained entirely unex- 
plained. That his mother was satisfied that 
it was not a mere vulgar vendesvous into 
which the young girl had been tempted, he 
was assured by-her manner towards them 
both; indeed it appeared she had scarcely 
noticed an incident which in that place, and 
at the age of Chata was sufficient to array 
against her the suspicions of the most trust- 
Yet he could 
imagine no possible inducement. but the 
voice of a lover that could have called her 
forth alone from the casa grande—for that 
Chata had gone alone, he knew as well as 
his keen-eyed daughter Carlota. 

The last grey figure had long since disap- 
peared from the outer court, into which they 
looked as into a distant and narrow vista; the 
clank of the horses’ hoofs upon the paving 
had changed to the thud upon the roadway, 
then ceased altogetherto be heard; and Don 
Rafael turning his eyes upon his mother’s 
face, had opened his lips to question her,— 
when with a thrill of surprise, which became 
terror even before the momentary utterance 
was repeated, he heard her laugh, that 
strange, unmirthful, hollow laugh that indi- 
cates a mind diseased, while she said whis- 
peringly: 

‘‘Heis gone. Yes! yes! I unbarred the 
door, and Pedro picked the lock so cleverly 
and noiselessly that the very watchman 
asleep across the threshold did not hear him. 
Ah, I knew he would be quiet enough by 
daylight, but Leon was awake, wide awake. 
For all your tears, Isabel, he would not have 
gone but for me; he swore he would kill 
Don Gregorio for the blow he gave him. 
Why did you say you loved at last as a wo- 
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man should the husband who was his foe to 
death, and that you. sent him freedom that 
he might seek a death more worthy. of his 
villainy than by the sword of an outraged 
father, or the executioner’s bullet? They were 
bitter words, and you knew.-they were false, 
for even with your child lying dead through 
his persecution, you loved him still. And 
when he would not stir because of your 
taunts, but swore he would meet his fate 
and shame the callous heart whose love had 
been as weak as her sacrifice was forced and 
incomplete, what was there for you to. do 
but to throw yourself on your knees before 
him and entreat him for his mother’s sake to 
be gone. Even then he would have stayed 
but forme. ‘What,’ I cried, ‘to shame your 
sister you will give another victory to> the 
husband of Dolores ?’ 

‘sAh, it is not tears. would conquer such 
aman! Ina moment he had sprung to 
his feet; he had thrust Isabel aside, and me 
too—yes, that was nothing; Pedro held his 
horse, but he glared at him as he sprang 
into the saddle. ‘But for you, 1 should 
have given the last blow at midnight,’ he 
cried, ‘it shall be. thine some day —when 
and with that 
Nota 


(sone, 


thy master’s has. been given ?’ 


he was gone. Yes, he «is gone. 
sound of the horse as he gallops! 
and none too soon! the morning Is come “== 


and:she uttered again that sound called a 


laugh. 

‘‘Mother, what hast thou2” cried Don 
Rafael, clasping her arm, and noticing for 
the first time the deep hollows beneath her 
wide circles that 


brilliant and ‘the 


made more appalling their unnatural glare. 


eyes, 


‘‘Mother thou art dreaming! thy hand 
burns, and thy temples. 
dost thou not know me 2” 


‘hnow thee ? —Vyes. why thou art Ra- 


Maria Sanctisima! 


fael,” she answered, Ietting her cyes drop 
for a moment on his scared and anxious 
face. ‘*Why should I not know thee? had 
ever woman a better son? Yes, ves; he ‘ts 


sate; let Don Gregorio, Wike when he will, 
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Ah, at the last he was not 
Why should you moan 


Leon 1s away. 
so cruel, eh Isabel ? 
and wring your hands because he vowed 
never again but by his death should his 
you?: ‘Ah !:Ah! Ah ! -well, 


« 


name shame 


_they say he died, shot and hanged to a tree 


Do you believe 
Dios de mt alma, 


as amiscreant should be. 
it, Isabel ?-yet why not ? 
is it only the son of Pepe Valle that can be 
pitiless ? only-—”’ so she muttered on, in a 
low monotonous voice, pacing the corridor 
With an uncertain step, varying from the 
halting motion of one about to fall, to the 
impetuous haste with which she fancied 
herself urging again the unwilling flight of 
the sullen and revengeful boy, whom she too, 
With the perversity of woman's heart, had 
loved as sincerely as she had condemned. 
Don Rafael followed her ina perturbation 
of surprise and terror, which drove from his 
mind all other thoughts save those that his 
remembrance of other plague-stricken  sea- 
sons forced upon his mind. 
the air, and his mother was the first victim! 
The. rainy season, which in~ most. years 
cleared the black e@rvroyos and the village 
itself of the accumulations of nine dry and 
almost torrid months, had: failed to do its 
accustomed work. No rushing torrents had 
cleared the water courses, but instead of 
the friend of humanity water had become 
ifs enemy, by mingling with the foul ele- 
ments that had gathered during the ‘long 
period of drouth and that exhaled the 
subtle. miasma which even the pure air of 
that elevated region was powerless to render 
Innoxious. Don Rafael absolutely wrung 
his hands before the evil he foresaw, which 
neither experience or intelligence had led 
him to combat withany sanitary precautions. 
That the 
decimate the Aactenda appeared to his mind 


fever should trom time to time 


one of the inevitable calamities of. life, no 
more to be avoided than the spring floods or 
the ‘blasting lightning or the outburst of 
these forces 


volcanic fires. But. had all 


combined: assailed him. at once, his con- 


Fever was in 


Se 
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sternation could not have been greater than 
to witness in his mother the delirium which 
testified to the dreaded typhoid. As. has 
been intimated, his love for his mother was 
of no common order; without being weak 
in judgment’ or irresolute in character, he 
had been accustomed .to share with her 
his every thought, and their sentiments and 
aims were ever in such perfect accord that a 
dissentient word had never arisen between 
them. 

As he followed her in her erratic and ex- 
cited movements, scarcely conscious of 
what he did, or of anything except that 
with each moment her talk grew more. dis- 
tracted, while her thoughts were persrstently 
fixed upon the events, and woes, and pas- 
sions of by-gone vears, a door at the end of 
the corridor. was timidly pushed open, and 
Chata’s face peeped anxiously out. Had 
Don Rafael’s thoughts been free, he would 
have wondered that she was fully dressed 
at such an early hour, but he did not even 
heed the explanation she hurriedly gave as 
she advanced to meet hin. 

‘¢T would not have left her alone, but 
she forbade me to come,” she said... §*Oh! 
I thought the morning 
I went to her with the 


could. not sleep. 
would never come. 
first light, but she would not-hear me. She 
bade me leave her, and I thought it was 
because she was. angry, but it was this! 
OQ Padre mio, is it a sickness? Sec, she 
does not know me? JJ/ama grande, it is 1; 
it is your Chata!” | 

Calla!” exclaimed Don. Rafael, the 
more sharply because of his extreme alarm. 
‘¢Fly, Chata! fly-to thy mother, thy sister! 
Call old Selsa, anyone who has sense, and 


knows what remedies to bring. Why do 


you stare ? do you think she 1s mad? Itus > 


It is not for nothing that the 
rains have been delayed so long. Per Dios, 
as I rode by the ditches last week they were 


the fever. 


black as pitch, and foul as a- vulture’s 
quarry, Run—TI wil lead her to her room. 


Ay, ay, mother, thou art strong, and not so 
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old yet”— and with the tenderness of a 
child and the devotion of a lover the son 
guided the steps of the delirious yet gentle 
woman, who, half conscious of her state, 
half resentful of care, suffered herself to be 
led into the chamber she had quitted in 
apparent health but a brief quarter of an 
hour before. 

Apparent health, although she had passed 
an utterly sleepless night, strangely excited 
by the events of the day, yet unable to fix 
her mind upon them. - Chata, upon her re- 
turn to the hacienda, had sought her cham- 
ber; and in the press of other thoughts 
Dona Feliz had failed to question her upon 
the strange escapade, which the whole: char- 
acter and bearing of the young girl combined 
to render utterly inexplicable—-for she had 
no data by which to connect it with the ap- 
pearance of Ramirez at the cemetery, and 
she absolved Ashley Ward from any pre-ar- 
rangement with the young girl as completely 
as though they had been found a thousand 
miles asunder. As was natural, suspicions 
of some precocious love, of which some one 
of the many volatile and dashing youth that 
had lately gathered at the hacienda, was the 
object, haunted the mind of Dofia Feliz; 
but she rejected them with disdain, promis- 
ing herself upon the early morning to de- 
mand the truth, not doubting she should 
learn it. Even while awake to the impor- 
tance of the incident, and inwardly debating 
it, she was conscious that the remembrance 
of it, as well as’ of Ashley, and his strange 
participation in the life drama in which she 
had enacted so ‘forced and painful a_ part, 
constantly strove to elude her, and were re- 
called with an effort that with every hour 
grew greater and less effective; while all the 
events-aned actors of long ago passed in end- 
less review before her—Dona Isabel in her 
matronly girlhood, soothing and bribing with 
tender words and lavish gifts, her wilful 
half-brother; Don Gregorio; the dying Nor- 
berto; the scowling and furious f/aztario; 


Herlinda; John’ Ashley. ‘The pale proces- 


| 
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sion, spectral yet real, voiceless, yet each re- 
peating with irresistible eloquence the tale 
of his love, his guilt, or anguish, passed be- 
fore her, thrusting aside, as often as they re- 
appeared, the forms of those who at a new 
and critical point, had appeared upon the 
scene. 

As the night passed, she was. perfectly 
aware of this tantalizing inability to com- 
mand her thoughts, and as again and again 
she set herself to follow the probable course 
and effect of Ashley Ward’s intervention in 
the fate of the man who to her seemed gifted 
with demoniacal powers for evil, and an abso- 
lute invulnerability to human vengeance, or 
as she began in mind to question Chata, the 
persons both of the young man and the girl 
seemed. to before her, and the 
voices that should have replicd were those 


fade from 


which had been familiar years before—often- 
est that of Herlinda in wild repetition of her 
unhappy love, and agonized entreaties for 
the babe she was but to embrace, and for- 
ever relinquish. ‘Through it all she had re- 
tained the thought of Ashley's departure ; 
and with some vague thought that the sight 
of him would calm her fevered brain, she 


instinctively strove to accomplish the re- 


solve with which she had begun the night; 


and thus her last conscious act before the 
actual delirium of the fever seized her, had 
look, half 


invokes yet dreads the ven- 


been to with the fearful gaze 


of one. who 
geance of heaven, upon him who seemed to 
her morbid and superstitious mind fraught 
with a mission to avenge and right the inno- 
cent-—the living and the dead. 5 

Don Katacl, in consternation, had recog- 
nized at once the serious character of his 
mother’s As he 
help, and Chata, with white and affrighted 


illness. called aloud for 


face, hastened to obey his commands, Car- 
lota, in some confusion, appeared from the 
further corridor. “loo much confused and 
alarmed to wonder at seeing her dressed and 
hour, her father ex- 


abroad: at such an 


claimed in impatience at the voluble. re- 
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‘Don. Rafael,” she thought, 
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proaches of Dofia Rita, who, pushing her 
from the side of Dona Feliz, bade her cease 
from such tempting of Providence, affirm- 
ing that for her own sins she must have been 
burdened with such a plague, and yet pray- 
ing her in the name of e/ Santo Vino to fly 
from infection, lest she should break her 
heart by her premature decease. To all of 
which Carlota submitted with a sobbing 
declaration that she was already faint and 
ill, whereupon Dona Rita hastily retreated 
to her own room, dragging Carlota with 
her; and in spite of his hurriedly formed 
resolution to the contrary, Don Rafael was 
forced to confide his mother to the care of 
Chata, and of the servants, who, subser- 
vient to her slightest wish, were absolutely 
useless without the guiding presence of a 
superior. 

This was the first indication .of the reign. 
of an epidemic that with terrible force and 
rapidity in the three or four succeeding 
days, declared itself with the deadly vigor 
of the year of ‘‘the great sickness,” as the 
visitation that had destroyed Mademoiselle 
La Croix and scores of others, was called. 
With unspeakable remorse Chata attributed 
to the unwonted exertion and emotion of 
Dona Feliz, in her visit to the Zactenda de 
beneficio, this sudden and violent illness; 
and in her absorption in the new duties and 
anxieties which in the defection of Dona 
Rita and Carlota, she was called upon to 
bear almost alone (for Don Rafael 
helpless. before the peril of his mother) she 
for a to think of the. secret 
trials and dangers of her own existence— 
save to cry bitterly to herself that had she 
never been told that Dona Rita was not her 


was 


time ceased 


mother, the difference in her bearing at 
that Carlota’ herself 
would have betrayed the truth. ‘‘Even 
“though he 


crisis towards 


loves me, is content that I and not Carlota, 


should risk the danger of the infected 
atmosphere.” 
But in truth the alarmed and harassed 


if 
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man was capable of but little reflection or 
discrimination of the actions of those about 
him. He gave no heed to the selfishness 
of his wife or Carlota, while he found 
Chata ever at Dona. Feliz’s. side, tireless, 
calm, unmurmuring, ministering with a 
rare ability, which even natural tact and 
long experience seldom combine to produce 
in such perfection, to the needs and com- 
fort of the ever delirious. patient. He 
grew speedily to have a perfect trust and 


faith in this ministering child; and. though 


onee, when fora little while his mother was 
silent, and the servants had fallen asleep, 
he. opened. his lips’ to. question. her, there 
was something in the imploring yet Inno- 
cent gaze of those clear grey eyes, before 
which he shrank, as Ashley Ward had done, 
powerless to utter a word that should. ‘indi- 
cate distrust. 

‘Perhaps my. mother knows—yes, doubt- 
less she knew,” he said to himself, with a 
faint attempt to justify his silence, ‘*Caram- 
éa/ aman must have a black heart him- 
self who could: doubt the whiteness of so 
pure a soul !” 

Almost .hourly his perturbation of. mind 
was increased by the report of some fresh 
With a 


faith the -decoctions.-of herbs and roots 


name upon the list of the sick. 


used by the curanderos as profound as their 
own, and a supefstitious respect for the 
alleged virtues of blessed relics, and candles, 
and even for amulets of less sacred. renown, 
he went from hut to hut, endeavoring to 
propitiate the favor of Heaven. by charitable 
decds; thus perhaps gaining a more person- 
al affection than the mere clannish regard, 
which he in a measure shared with. the 
actual. proprietors of the vast estate, but 
which was not strong enough to insure him 
against the wit or malice of the dependent 
yet utterly indifferent and irresponsible host 
he attempted to govern. A doctor had 
been sent for and also a priest, but neither 
appeared—the priest perhaps because the 


last one, who. had but lately left there, had 
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given accounts of Dofia Isabel’s proceedings 
little likely to be acceptable to the Church. 
This added to the perplexities of Don Rafael. 
In-the midst of them he was one day ac- 
costed ‘by Tomas, the husband of Florencia, 
who in tones of genuine distress, which for 
the time gave pathos to his usual drunken 
whine, bewailed the sickness of his. wife, 
and related how, spurning his care, she called 
vainly upon her uncle Pedro (not a day's 
luck had they had since he had left them), 
and upon the Sefiorita Chinita (praying his 
grace’s pardon for mentioning one whom 
the Senhora Dona Isabel herself had chosen 
to be a lady) to come and give her a cup of 
cold water—as if he himself had not spilled 
over her an olla of pudgue de mie in the vain 
effort to pour a draught down her parched 
throat. It was plain to see that the woman 
was doomed, and that it was for her the 
spectral candles had been lighted. 
echoed Don Ra- 


‘The corpse candles! 
fael, for he well knew the popular supersti- 
tion at Tres Hermanos, that when the burial 
lights were to burn in the casa grande, their 
spectral counterfeits were first seen in the 
ancient dwelling where the spirits of tne 
carly possessors of the hacienda still guarded 
treasures, which awaited some daring and 
fortunate. claimant in a descendant who 
should combine their faith with a tenacity 
of purpose and an untiring energy worthy 
the riches that had eluded their own weak 
and inconstant efforts.. .Had tndeed the 
conclave of shades gathered to welcome an- 
other unsuccessful toiler among them ?. Don 
Rafael shuddered.and crossed. himself, and 
wondered there were no news of Dona Isa- 
bel. He gave Tomas pese¢fa, and told 
him that it was not for Florencia, or even for 
his.own mother, that the corpse lights of the 
Garcias should burn blue, and = sent him 
away comforted. 

An hour later, through the medium of 
mescal, Tomas had so far strengthened his 


courage that he forgot the corpse lights al- 


together, until he saw them again at midnight 


é 
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glimmering in the distance, not only be- 
hind the hacienda walls, but fitfully in the 
darkness of the middle distance. He crossed 
himself, as he fancied he caught at intervals 
glimpses of spectral bearers. 
on the watch jested at the fears that trans- 
formed the soft brilliancy of the large and 
brilliant firefly into the light of ghostly can- 
dles; and ‘Tomas was content to yield to 
the soporific charm of the mescal, rather 
than contest the matter With his drowsy 
comrade; who with a regularity which cus- 
intervals 


tom made certain 


emitted the shrill whistle that) proclaimed 


invariable,. at 


that the sleepers of Tres Hermanos. were. 


safe beneath his vigilant care. 

Suddenly, just at dawn, the man straight- 
ened himself against the rampart against 
which he had been leaning, gazed over the 
landscape, and uttered a faint gasp of con- 
sternation and amaze. ‘The sandy line be- 
tween the hacienda gates and the village had 
become a living one... Whence had the fig- 
ures stolen? ‘There they stood motionless, 


horse and man. The watchman stooped 
and shook hisunconsciouscomrade. ‘*J/adre 
‘‘vour corpse lights 


ade Dos!’ he-ocried: 


were in the hands of living men. They are 
here! they are here! Ah, they are. knock- 
ing upon the doors, that fool Felipe is turn- 


Upi?.-At 


the same moment his whistle sounded shrilly, 


ing the key in the lock! 


and the crack of his rifle upon the air woke 
the slumbering tenants of the assaulted 
house. 

Too late! the unwary forte7o was surprised, 
the heavy doors were forced open, the 
courts in an instant were full of armed men, 
and Don Kafael, half dressed, staggering 
from his scarce tried slumbers, was. seized 
by a half dozen soldiers, while a voice he 
well knew, and knew to be that of a man 
who was inflexible in act, as unscrupulous 
in purpose, éxclaimed: 

now, Don Rafael? Dona Isabel 
Garcia has at last showed her true colors. 


It is for Gonzales and the fu7es the menand 


His comrade 
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treasure of Tres Hermanos have been accu- 
mulating!. What, nothing for her. Mother 
the Church? Ah, it is the old story— 
nothing for those of her own household!” 

The unwelcome intruder glanced around 
him with the air of one familiar with, yet 
initnical to, his surroundings; he laughed as 
he dropped the point of his sword upon the 
brick pave, and his spurred heel rang upon 
the stone step. Yet a close observer might 
have noticed a false note in the light and 
scornful tone, as though some poignant 
memory troubled his present purpose; and 
it was with a half evasive, though still a 
threatening, glance that he lifted his eyes to 
encounter those of the Administrador, who 
stood a disordered and helpless but resolute 
prisoner upon the steps above him. 

At the sound of voices and the tramp. of 
men, Chata had run. hastily out from the 
room of Dona Feliz, whose illness. had ap- 
proached a crisis. ‘The press of men _ pre- 
vented her from reaching Don Rafael, who 
imperatively signed to her to retreat. Still she 
would have dared much to reach him: but 
catching a glimpse of the triumphant coun- 
tenance of the man at the foot of the stairs, 
she drew back, covered her face ‘with her 
hands and fled precipitately, in fear for her- 
self perhaps, but rather with an instinctive 
feeling that her presence endangered. rather 
That. the 


General Ramirez had entered Tres 


than helped her foster-father. 


Hermanos ina mood to seize any pretext to 
assume towards it and its people the 70/ of 
an injured and desperate man, was to. be 
seen ata glance. The very soldiers had al- 
ready divined as much, and were leading 
their horses and mules to drink at the foun- 
tain, and invading the arborand lower rooms; 
the sound of their jests and laughter was 
mingling with the crash of the great flower 
pots, carclessly pushed from’ their stands, 
and the sharp crack of jars of the quaint 
black and gilded ware of Guadalajara, which 
ornamented the corridors. 

Chata of the sick 


re-entered the room 
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woman, with pallid face and lips, and eyes 


expanded with a terror such as the mere. 


sight of the imminent destruction of material 
things alone could not have _ occasioned. 
Terrible had been the tales she had heard 
of houses laid waste and property destroyed ; 
yet even when the horrors seemed about to 
be repeated around her, she felt that she 
could have endured them bravely as among 
the chances of war. But this invasion 
brought to her an intensely dreaded and 
peculiar danger. She passed the group of 
alarmed and excited women who gathered 
at the bedside, uttering exclamations of ter- 
ror; and kneeling at the head of the bed, 
she clasped in her own the hand of the un- 
conscious Dona Feliz. 

Mama grande! 
murmured in a low voice, yet full of agony. 
‘Surely he will not tear me from thee! 
Oh! rather may I die with thee !” 

“Oh! Por Dios!” cried the voice of Dota 
Rita in her ear, ‘‘ Por Dios, Chata ! rise and 
fly to him; it 1s thou only who canst save us. 
What did I tell thee in E] Toro? Dona 
Isabel has ruined us! but for her foolhardi- 
ness in sending aid to Gonzales all might 
have been well; but that has brought his 
She turned towards 


Mama grande!” she 


wrath upon Rafael !”’ 
her prostrate mother-in-law, with ‘something 
very like fury, clenching her hand and cry- 
ing, ‘Ah! ah! your clever deception will 
not seem so happy a one when you wake to 
find it has killed your son. ‘That is what 
you deserve ! Do you think I would for all 
the favor promised me have played mother 
to the brat of Leon Valle ?” } 

The women ceased their cries to listen to 
this. frantic outburst, which though but 
Greek to them, had a sound of mystery, 
which for the moment: deadened their. ears 
to the increasing tumu!t without. ‘* Leon 
Valle! ’ said one in an awe-struck voice ‘‘that 
was the Sefiora’s wicked brother.’ 

‘*Teon Valle!’ echoed Chata, a new 
light dawning upon her. ‘‘ Maria Sanctisima, 
can it be!” 
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‘‘What more natural?” cried Dofia Rita 
testily. ‘‘Was he ever weary of extorting 
some proof of Dona Isabel’s devotion ? but 
Dios mito, there was to be an end of her in- 
fatuation! Had he not killed her child? 
What better chance for vengeance was she 
to find than to conceal—destroy-—every 
trace of his, when with devilish mockery he 
thrust it upon her. Vaya, he might have 
known, it was like thrusting the lamb ‘into 
the jaws of the wolf. On my faith, girl, it 
maddens me to see you standing there mo- 
tionless, when it isasif the legions of Satanas 
himself were loose—Go ! go ! I say, to soothe 
him. Entreat him to restrain his troops. 
The house will be sacked. Who knows 
what horrors may follow !” 

‘‘T will not go to him,” said Chata slow- 
ly, a red spot burning upon either cheek, 
her eyes dark with horror. ‘‘If he is indeed 
the man you say, will he not defend the 
home of his sister? If Iam his child will 
he not claim me? If he does, I must sub- 
mit ; but go to him—No. To save the ha- 
cienda—what has Dona Isabel done for me? 


To save my life—no !”’ 
XXXVII. 


In the few moments during which this 
scene had passed, the Administrador, at a 
sign from theGeneral, had been half forced— 
though he made no attempt at resistance-— 
to the lower corridor. Hence he followed 
his captor to a dining room, where a ser- 
vant, with terrified alacrity, was already 
bringing in cups of chocolate for the desay- 
uno, while a woman with a tray of pan de 
piezas in her hands dropped it incontinently 
at sight of the dreaded Ramirez. 

He laughed, throwing himself into a 
chair, and looking around him with the fur- 
tive glance with which men involuntarily 
regard places or persons connected with 
memories distasteful or horrifying. There 
was an image of the Virgin of Guadalupe at 
one end of the apartment, with a small lamp _ 
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burning before it. He crossed himself, and 
muttered an Azve as he looked at it; then 
pointed to a second chair and the cups of 
chocolate. 

‘Tt is early, Don Rafael,” he said lightly, 
‘but I have a soldier’s appetite, which the 
fresh air has sharpened—and you know the 
saying that a stomach at rest makes an 
active brain; so accompany me, I entreat, 
in breaking the morning fast, and then let 
us to business.” And with a show of in- 
difference, which imposed far better upon 
his followers, who made an_ interested 
throng around the door, than. upon Don 
Rafael, he tasted the chocolate he had 
drawn to his side. 

The Administrador remained standing, 
though the two soldiers, who had each held 
an arm, released their grasp and. stepped 
back. Disconcerted by the thought that 
in his dishabille he could scarcely present a 
dignified figure, he still maintained his 
composure sufficiently to refuse the prof- 
fered refreshment with the air of a man 
who questions the right of another to. play 
the part of host—assuming, in fact, towards 
the intruder, rather the attitude of personal 
than of political hostility. 

Ramirez divined this, and his face dark- 


ened. ‘*You know me, Don Rafael,” he 


said in a low tone, ‘‘and that I am aman 


to take no denials.” 
“Yes,” answered the  Administrador 
shortly, ‘‘I know you. ‘The saints must 
have blinded me, that I was so easily de- 
ceived upon your last visit; but you had 
always the powerto mask your face at will.”’ 
‘<Bah! every man has a dozen counte- 
nances at his command, if he but know how 
to summon them,” replicd Ramirez care- 
lessly, ‘‘and a touch of art to fix. their 
coloring, and twist the eyebrows or mous- 
tache. Why, even your mother was de- 
ceived. Where is she now? “Ah! that 
woman was like Isabel herself—I swear she 
could have killed me, even when she 
seemed to love me most. It is the way of 
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women, like serpents, to twine and sting at 
the same moment.”’ 

‘¢ My mother is dying,” said Don Rafael, 
lifting his eyes for a moment upon the face 
of the image of Mary. ‘* But living or dy- 
ing, it is not fora man to hear another 
speak lightly of his mother. But this 1s 
nothing to the purpose.” 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied the other accepting 
the rebuke; ‘‘and I have no time to lose.” 
He seemed to forget the chocolate, push- 
ing the cup from him, and turning as if to 
rise from the chair. ‘‘4vda, Rafael: what 
money did Isabel leave with you? Not 
half her resources went in that mad freak of 
raisinz a troop for Gonzales.” 

Perhaps Don Rafacl had expected. the 
question, for his countenance remained im- 
perturbable. ‘*’There are horses, and cat- 
tle, and corn—and men—still,” he answer- 
ed. ** The administrador of Tres Herma- 
nos. can do nothing to defend them; but 
the money—by Heaven and the Holy Vir- 
gin, its hiding place is known only to him, 
and he will die before you. shall have an- 
other dollar toadd to those which have cost 
so much blood and so many tears.”’ 

Ramirez’s eyes flashed; yet the look of 
astonishment which he threw upon the small, 
half-clothed man, was as full of admiration 
as though he had been a king clad in royal 
robes. But even a king would not have 
thwarted him with impunity. 

‘¢VYou know me,” he. reiterated in the 
same intonation with which he. had before 
spoken: the words, allowing a long, dark, 
intimidating gaze to rest upon the face of 
Don Rafael. 

‘©Ves, I know you,” was the answer as 
before. ‘* Yes, I know you; and it ts for 
that reason J have said that never a-dollar 
belonging to the woman you have so foully 
wronged shall passinto your hands. Thank 
Heaven that she is not here to be tempted; 
thank God that. while the identity of Rami- 
rez with the bane and curse of the house of 
Garcia has been shaping itself in my mind, 
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no hint of the truth has been in_ hers.” 

‘*T do not believe it!” cried Ramirez 
violently. ‘*‘ She hates me! for the sake of 
that puling boy and her dotard husband she 
hates me still!) ‘The bane of the house of 
Garcia,’ said you. Why, what man among 
them has a name beyond his own door stone 
but me? And the women—Ah! ah! God 
help the fame of the women of the house of 
Garcia had it not been for me!” 

Don Rafael glanced around him warning- 
ly—the room was full of strange faces, be- 
ginning to light with wondering curiosity at 
this strange conversation, so different in 
substance from that usual between the guer- 
illa and his victims. ‘This was no place in 
which to talk of women: yet Don Rafael 
himself desired to avoid a private interview 
with this man, while Ramirez on his part 
assumed an ostentatious air of having noth- 
ing to conceal—nothing that he might be 
ashamed his followers should learn. He 
knew, in fact, that at that crisis, surrounded 
as he was by the most unscrupulous and 
desperate characters, the prestige of his mad 
career might be advantageously heightened, 
rather than. diminished, if he would keep 
his ascendency. Don. Rafael. read his 
thought, and lest in very hardihood his op- 
ponent should be led to accusations or reve- 
lations it would. be impossible for him to 
leave unanswered,he began one of those long 
and desultory conversations that, while ap- 
parently frank and unstudied, are triumphs 
in the art of avoiding or concealing the real 
subject at issue. 

Ramirez, wellas he knew the tricks of the 
genuine ranchero, whether of the higher or 
lower grade, was himself. for a time deceived 
—though, with far less than his usual as- 
tuteness, he allowed himself to lapse into 
occasional denunciations, and to make de- 
mands of the Administrador that increased 
the curiosity and interest of his listeners. 
These did not in any degree shake the con- 
stancy of Don Rafael, who, with the thought 
that the crisis of his life was approaching, 
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crossed his arms upon his breast and forti- 
fied his courage with the remembrance of 
the vows by which he had pledged himself, 
and the less heroic satisfaction that he prom- 
ised himself in thwarting the plans of a man 
whose will had been as triumphant as it had 
been insatiable. 

Meanwhile, the tumult in the house in- 
creased. A wild rumor had spread that the 
General José Ramirez was by right the mas- 
ter of the place and all it contained. Some 
said he was the lover, others the brother, of 
Dona Isabel. At last even the name by 
which he had ruled there began to be shouted, 
though the sound of it was less popular than 
that by. which he had won his way to later 
fame. S:ill it gave a certain authority for 
license where there had been before a show 
of restraint; and a speedy assault was made 
upon the store-rooms and granaries, and 
even upon the Inner chambers and courts, 


»which contained nothing but furniture and 


ornaments, useless to soldiers on the march, 
oreven as booty for their wives and followers. 

Ramirez listened to the tumult without 
attempting to interfere. Evidently his ob- 
ject was to break the resolution of Gomez 
by an exhibition of the destructive and un- 
scrupulous character of his followers. But 
Don Rafael never winced except once when 
the cry of a woman pierced the apartment. 

Ramirez heard it also. ‘‘Ah, it came 
from the kitchens, from some ga/opina!” he 
commented aftera moment. ‘‘Now, Don 
Rafael, you see and hear for yourself what 
a crew of devils I have with me—yjust the 
riff-raff of the mountains whom that cursed 
Pedro had failed to wile away from me. 
Caramba! never was surprise greater. It 
would not have happened but that like a 
fool I lingered near E] Toro waiting for a 
chance to pounce upon Gonzales. Never 
let a private vengeance sway the judgment,” 
he added sententiously. ‘‘J/t//e diadblos, 
it seems as if the hacienda were tumbling 
about our ears! Yet ata word I can stop 


it. Where is the money.’ 
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‘<If the din never ceases till I reveal 
that,” answered Don Rafael doggedly, 
‘¢ you will never have your revenge on Gon- 
zales, for what I have sworn I. have sworn. 
The flocks and herds I can’t defend; but 


what are a few hundred beeves or horses ?- 


But the money—no, by God! if Dona Isa- 
bel herself should command it, I would not 
that another coin should touch your bloody 
hand.”’ 

Ramirez started up withan oath. Invol- 
untarily he glanced at his hand. It would 
not have suprised him to have seen it liter- 
ally red—and, strangely enough, the blood 
gushing from the fatal wound he had dealt 
the American, just from the arms of Her- 
linda, rather than that of his nephew or 
Don Gregorio, was that which presented 
itself to his mind. He walked the room in 
a new and undefinable excitement. ‘The 
sight of Don Rafael, to whom the destruc- 
tion of the property that was precious as his 
life, seemed as nothing to the pleasure of 
baffling his enemy of the money he believed 
absolutely necessary to his success in lead- 
ing troops to encounter the well re-enforced 
and well equipped Gonzalez, revealed to 
him the hatred and horror in which he was 
held. Doubtless that of the 
but a mere reflection of that of Dona Isabel. 

Well, let them hate him with reason; let 
the wild mountaineers take their own sport 
unchecked. He heard one of the defen- 
dientes flying, rather than running, through 
the corridor, exclaim that Don Rafael must 
come, or there would be a famine in the 
place before the next harvest; that the great 
storehouses of maize had been forced open, 
and the contents scattered throughout the 
village for horses and men to tread under 
their feet; and that the very oxen and sheep 
were reveling in the abundance, liable to 
destroy themselves by very excess, even if 
the soldiers should fail to drive them before 
them. 

Ramirez and the Administrador glanced 
They had not spoken for 


at each other. 
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many minutes, each feeling the other im- 
placable, yet each perhaps believing that the 
wanton destruction would. appeal to the 
or better nature. Ramirez 
almost black, with inward 
great with those who were 


other's weaker 
grew crimson, 
rage—rage as 
wreaking destruction on his sister’s house as 
with this insignificant yet determined man 
who withstood it. Don Rafael was white as 
death, his lips blue, his eyes strained—again 
the cry of a woman sounded on the air; it 
came from above. He started towards the 
door. A dozen hands seized him. Ram- 
irez turned upon him with his drawn sword. 
‘*Where is my daughter ?” he demanded in 
a voice of fury. ‘‘I will finda way to force 
the gold from you, but first my daughter — 
where is she ?” 3 

Your daughter?” echoed Don Rafael 
in a tone of such absolute amazement that 
even Ramirez was for a second distracted 
from his fury. 

‘Yes, my daughter! She whom you 
have aided Isabel to hide from me all these 
years. Faith, it was a pretty trick—an eye 
for an eye, with a vengeance. 
it was a petty: plot, and soon fathomed. 


But after all 


You were less jealous of flesh and blood 
than of this cursed gold, and gave me -the 
first inkling of her whereabouts yourself.” 

?” exclaimed the Administrador, I ? 
What know I ofa child cf yours ?.” 

‘* Ah, that is what you must satisfy me of. 
Where is she, the Chata—whom you nodded 
and hinted about so mysteriously in your 
cups so many years ago?” 

Don Rafael—if it were possible—turned 
a shade whiterthan before; his form seemed 
to shrink, his heart sank with guilty shame 


and absolute terror. How well he remem- 


bered those few words, which—though so 
indirect and apparently unimportant—he had 
thought of with remorse a thousand times. 
And to what a terrible, though utterly unfore- 
seen, conclusion they had led this man! 
He lifted his hands above his head. 

‘*By the Blessed Mother I swear,” he 
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said, ‘‘that I know not what you mean; I 
know nothing of a child of yours!” 

Ramirez looked at him contemptuously. 
‘*You will tell me next that the child your 
wife denies is yours,” he said. 

In effect it had been upon the lips of Dom 
Rafael to claim Chata as his daughter, as he 
had done a thousand times before. Was she 
not his before all the world? had she not 
been from the very moment the eyes of his 
wife had rested upon her? But she had be- 
trayed them—Rita! He hesitated and Ra- 
mirez seized the advantage. 

‘*You dare not !” he exclaimed. 
wife has confessed all—it will never do to 
trust a woman with a secret in company of a 


our 


man who cares to learn it, though very per-_ 


versity might keep her silent with a world of 
women.” ‘The sight of the discomfiture of 
Don Rafael had restored to him some por- 
tion of good nature. ‘*The screeching has 
ceased,” he said. ‘‘Yet I am a fond father. 
I would assure myself of her safety. Where 
is the girl ? I must and will see her, if but 
to tell her why I played her false last week. 
Where is*my daughter ?” 

Don Rafael’s face, which throughout this 
interview had retained its pallor, crimsoned 
with excess of agitation. The mystery of 
Chata’s visit to the hacienda was revealed. 
Had she met this man? did she know —did 
she believe ? He remembered her changed 
aspect, her silence, her tears. © Ramirez 
stood watching him with impatience, yet 
triumph. The crimson flush convicted him. 
Don Rafael strove in vain to steady the 
glance of his suffused and burning eyes, to 
still the throbbing of his temples, while he 
sought to command the most impressive and 
convincing words in which to answer and 
forever silence this mad assumption. But 
none presented themselves. The grouparound 
listened breathlessly, more excited than 
Ramirez himself. They looked silently from 
face to face of the two men who were en- 
gaged in this singular dispute. Inside the 


room one might have heard a feather float 
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through the air, so deep was the silence ; 
and at last, in despair of imposing words, 
the Administrador uttered the simple denial: 
‘‘She is not your child.” 

Most of the men drew back for the mo- 
ment convinced. Not so Ramirez. ‘‘It is 
false !” he cried. have your own maudlin 
hint, and your wife’s positive confession that 
she is neither hers nor yours.” 

Don Rafael grew pale again. ‘There was 
that in his face which would have augured ill 
to Dona Rita had she seen it ; but he said 
with an effort, ‘‘I will not give her the lie. 
The child is neither mine nor hers !” 

‘*Then whose—whose but mine ? ” 

Don Rafael paused a moment as before. 
In an instant he had recalled the circum- 
stances that had attended the adoption of 
the child. Rita had been young, placable, 
easily pleased with a gift—the fewer confi- 
dants the better—it was ever the duty of a 
Mexican wife to obey unquestioningly—she 
had been obedient then—it had not been 
she should know more than it 
Don Rafael drew a 

Ramirez and the 


necessary 
had been wise to tell. 

deep breath of relief. 
group around him watched him narrowly. 

Pues!” queried Ramirez at last, ‘“whose 
daughter is she if not mine ?” 

‘‘T will not say,” answered Don Rafael; 
but I do swear she is not yours—stay,” he 
added, struck with an idea. ‘‘What rea- 
son have you for thinking she is yours ?” 

‘*Reason!” he echoed scornfully, ‘‘be- 
fourteen years ago—perhaps you 
have reason here to remember well that 
year—I sent my child here, to Dona Isabel 
—it was a whim of mine that she should 
have tender nurture and decent training. 
I was a fool to trust a woman’s love. Of 
course Isabel remembered her own bantling. 
I had even some foolish thought that the 
little one might console her—most women 
have hearts for baby wants and fancies that 
sicken men. Of course for her it was a 
chance for revenge too good to be lost. I 
have been in two minds ever since I knew 


cause 


| 
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of it whether to be angry or pleased with 
you for aiding her purpose. ut let it 
pass; yield the child and the money quietly 
and” —- he looked overhis shoulder with an 
impatient frown—-‘‘that infernal tumult and 
destruction shall cease. If not—” 

«<T will not yield the girl nor the money,” 
replied Don Rafael. ‘They are neither of 
them mine nor yours, but I have possession 
of both—and will keep them. — Surely 
Rita has both girls in the secret recess, as 
we have always planned in such a case as 
this,” he thought, with a qualm at the re- 
membrance of his wife’streason, as revealed 
by Ramirez. ‘‘Surely at such a time she 
will protect a young damsel, even though 
she be not her own child.” 

Ramirez looked at him with a lowering 
brow, repeating again, ‘‘If not mine, whose 
child is she ? By Heaven, I know she ismine! 
There could not be on all the earth a creature 
in whom Dona Isabel, or Feliz, or yourself, 
could have so deep an interest as to trouble 
yourself for life with his child. . It is incred- 
ible, impossible. Unless—* He looked 
around him, clinched his hands, advanced 
to Don Rafael, and gazed searchingly into 
his face. 

Don Rafael never flinched. Ramirez 
burst into a laugh. ‘‘I would have killed 
you had you dared even to have looked 
askance,” he said. ‘*Caramba!l awoman of 
the Garcias might be a fool ora devil, but 
if one should ever ‘kill aman because of one 
of them, it would be for his daring—not be- 
cause of his triumph.” 

Did these words indicate a tardy repent- 
ance, a conviction that Herlinda had been 
indiscreet but Innocent? Don. Rafael had 
no time to discuss the question with him- 
self; but he had such new insight into the 
mind of Ramirez that he was warned from 
siving any fresh cause of offense. Had he 
had no previous reasons, it would have 
been a sufficient one for him to. keep invio- 
late the secret which he had sworn to pre- 
serve to his life’s end. In his present hu- 


mor, the man with whom he had to deal 
would in his baffied and vengeful rage have 
spared neither the name or fame of even his 
own mother, had occasion offered to tempt 
him to blacken it. Don Rafael believed the 
women of his household as well as the 
money safe in the hiding places he had con- 
structed for them—the first known to Dona 
Feliz and Dona Rita, the second to himself 
alone. ‘To any fate that might befall him- 
self he looked with stoical courage if not in- 
difference.. Leaning against the wall, he 
crossed hisarms defiantly andawaited events. 


AXXVITI. 


At high noon a terrible and heartrending 
wail of anguish sounded through the house, 
penetrating with dismal insistence through 
the clamor of the soldiery and the thousand 
indescribable noises of the animals, which 
had been hastily collected, and_= which 
added the element of mere brute bewilder- 
ment to the scarcely more reasonably re- 
strained terror of the people. 

Ramirez had recognized the obstinate de- 


fiance of the Administrador. More than 


once before he had dealt with others as 
tenacious of the interests of those they 
served. He ‘had’. no ‘time losé “in 
vain persuasions, and had himself con- 
ducted the search throughout the vast 


‘building, of which he believed he knew 


every nook and corner. But he had:to his 
amazement and chagrin, found neither 
treasure, nor of the family of the Adminis- 
trador any member but the apparently dying 
Dona Feliz. After a fruitless endeavor to 


. recall her to consciousness, he left her with 


a curse, and returning to her son, assaulted 
him with menaces, alternated with - fair 
promises—the one as little regarded as the 
other. | 
Upon one subject only would Don Rafael 
permit himself to speak; and to that Rami- 
rez, in his rage, refused to listen. The 
suggestion that his daughter, if indeed he 
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had a reason to seek one there, might prove 
to be Chinita, the foster-daughter of Pedro 
Sanchez, he received with utter contempt. 
He remembered her well—an imp as black 
as Pedro himself—black as he must be 
now, scorching in Hades; that little demon 
was none of his, while Chata had the very 
face of his mother, the face of an angel. 
Ah! Ah! that was indeed a daring jest that 
Isabel should strive to palm off upon him 
the brat of her door-keeper! By the way, 
like the witch she was; she had stopped 
him and thrust into his hand an amulet 
—he drew it from his pocket, and cast 
it from him. By the way, now. Pedro was 
dead, if Rafael still beligved her worth a 
thought, he had better see in such a day as 
this she had some other protector. She 
must be nearly a woman now! 

He fell into greater rage when he learned 
that Dona Isabel had taken charge of her. 
Hie swore that it was in mockery of himself; 
and soon perceiving that every word he ut- 
tered was construed as an attempt to de- 
celve, and fearing that at some time it might 
bring evil upon the girl to whom, whether 
she were the daughter of Ramirez or no, he 
certainly desired no. harm, Don Rafael be- 
came utterly silent, in his heart commend- 
ing the prudence of Rita in following this 
tinve with exactness his instructions, and 
condoning the treason of which by the as- 
surances of Ramirez he had been forced to 
belicve her guilty. 

In truth, although at first the alarmed, 
and not too scrupulous. woman’ had. urged 
Chata to secure the safety of herself. and 
child by claiming the protection of Ramirez, 
as time passed and he made no movement 
towards such recognition she began to dis- 
trust the effect it might produce upon the 
renowned guerilla. -and_ his soldiers 
were there for plunder and rapine, not pater- 
nal sentiment. <As the cries of the women- 
servants and villagers reached her, the reso- 
lution to seek safety in concealment seized 


her. ‘hough still far from wishing to con- 
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ceal Chata from Ramirez, to whom the ac- 
cidental sight of her might recall some sense 
of mercy or tenderness, she feared both him 
and her husband too greatly to dare leave 
her to the chance of insult from the licen- 
tious soldiery. But Chata absolutely refused 
to leave Dona Feliz, from whose side even 
the servants had fled; and it was her scream 
that had penetrated to the rooms below, 
when, by the friendly force of Don Alonzo, 
she was immured with Dona Rita and Car- 
lota in the secret recess, Which Don Rafael 
had constructed with a vague apprehension 
of such an emergency. 

It chanced that this recess, which was in 
the immensely thick outer wall of the casa 
grande, was dimly lighted and ventilated by 
a loop-hole so small as to be barely visible 
from without;.but which opened funnel- 
like towards the inside of the apartment. 
Through this loop-hole, the three women, 
whose voices were quite inaudible to those 
either within or without the building, heard 
confusedly the village cries, and caught un- 
certain glimpses of the space outside the 
hacienda gates. After what seemed hours 
of incarceration, during which Carlota had 
fretted and slept, and Dona Rita had alter- 
nately chided and lamented, while Chata 
entreated to be released that she might 
return to the side of Dona Feliz, they saw 
with anxious surprise a crowd gathering upon 
the sandy slope; not of the soldiery alone 
but the people of the hacienda—clerks, work- 
men, women wringing their hands and 
uttering sharp cries of terror and entreaty, 
which ended in that deep wail, which seemed 
to signify some agonizing catastrophe. 

Dofa Rita was the first to divine what was 
happening. ‘* Maria Purisima!” she cried. 
‘‘Ts it possible Rafael is as mad as the 
administrador of Los Chalcos—that. he 
has refused some demand? 
Ramirez caused him to be 


Does he not 
remember how 
hanged without mercy ! O my husband, my 
husband! Oh! has he no thought for me, 


for his child, that for Dona Isabel he will 
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sacrifice his life? How will she thank him? 
who ever thinks twice of the foolhardy ob- 
stinacy of an administrador!” 

Chata sprang to her feet. 
key,” she cried. ‘‘ Let me go. » Now if 
Ramirez is my father, he shall prove it— 
would he deny his daughter the life of her 
- foster father ? Give me the key.” 

no!” screamed Dona Rita, ‘‘ the 
place is full of ruffians. Ramirez himself is 
a tiger! I—’’ but Chata had wrenched the 
key from her numbed and shaking hands, 
and thrusting it in the lock had turned the 


grating wards. 

When she rushed into the corridors, they 
were empty—there was a sight to behold 
elsewhere. On she flew, not noticing that 
Dona Rita and Carlota followed, and that 
their shrieks rose with hers, as ina minute 
or less they reached the outer court, and 
strove to penetrate the throng that filled it 
and extended to the village beyond. 

Within the high arch of the doorway, 
clear against the deep blue of the mid-day 
sky, swayed the figure of a man—of Rafael 
Gomez. Below, sword in hand, stood Ra- 
mirez, and two panting laborers, who that 
instant had accomplished his decree. Around 
them were gathered scores of armed men, 
evil-eyed, with the ferocity of brutes in their 
faces; and Ramirez stood pre-eminent, a very 
demon. | 

The crowd parted like water before the 
shrieks of the three women. Ina moment 
Chata reached the side of Ramirez, and 
grasped his sword. ‘* Spare him! spare 
him !”’ she demanded, rather than entreated. 
‘If I am your daughter, cut the riata! spare 
him and do as you like with me. | Else I 
swear I will die with him rather than be 
known as your child !”’ 

The women were on their knees—not 
Dona Rita and Carlota alone, but all those 
of the village. Sobs and entreaties filled 
the air. Ramirez threw a glance of triumph- 
ant admiration upon Chata and put one 
arm around her, while he raised the other, 


me the 


-stinate fool, Don Rafael. 
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pointing with a nod to the swaying figure. 
A man sprang to cut the riata and the Ad- 


ministrador fell into the dozen arms stretch- | 


ed out to receive him. Chata saw with in- 
finite joy that he was not dead. He threw 
up his arms, gasped, opened wide staring 
eyes. A moment later, she was hurried 
away ; half-fainting though she was, she 
was glad to escape that embrace from which 
she dared not shrink. 

«Ah, Don Rafael, you are conquered— 
I have the girl. And now where is the 
gold!” she heard Ramirez exclaim, and 
saw the gesture of defiance with which the 
scarce conscious victim answered this de- 
mand. 

An hour later, she was riding by the side 
of the baffled Ramirez. She knew not 
whether her foster-father was living or dead, 
and dared not ask; but stifling her sobs, 
looked back through the mist of tears upon 
the desolated hacienda. It was incredible 
even to her horrified and longing gaze, the 
terrible devastation that had been worked 
in a few short hours. Seemingly to com- 
plete its ruin, a thunder cloud, which had 
been lurking over the valley, discharged its 
contents over the devoted house. Upon 
the hills the sun shone; Chata was. safe 
from the fury of the storm. And yet she 
felt as though the very wrath of heaven had 
burst over her. 

‘<Caramba, Chatita! thou wilt make a 
soldier’s daughter yet!” Ramirez was: ex- 

‘« By my faith, I am proud of 
In spite of the unattained gold, he 
His fury, 


claiming. 
thee!” 

pressed on in rare good humor. 
like the -storm, was quickly expended. 
‘¢ And by Nuestra Senora de la Piedad, I am 
glad that you came in time to save that ob- 
He has served 
me a good turn in aiding Isabel to put what 
she meant for a shabby trick upon me. 
Caramba!l it was clever of her. I should 
never have discovered it but for a slip of the 
tongue on Rafael’s part, which no one else 
would have noticed, and thy wonderful like- 
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ness to my mother-—the angels give her 
good rest.” 

Chata could not be grateful for this favor 
of nature; it seemed to her indeed the bit- 
terest spite that could have been wreaked 


upon her. She turned her eyes upon the 


face of Ramirez with a questioning glance, 


which startled him: those gray eyes, limpid 
and clear as they were, were far different 
from the large, languorous, black ones of 
his mother—yet not unfamiliar. Where 
had he seen such before? The inquiry was 
not worth special effort of memory. 
Enough that the eyes were beautiful. The 
very softness and appeal in their expression 
held a peculiar charm for this fierce, hard 
spirit. He had begun a denunciation of 
the revenge practiced against him by his sis- 
ter, but he abruptly paused. What if this 
young creature knew nothing of those wild 
deeds of bygone years? why shock her 
tender and immature mind by the recital of 
such episodes as she would view but at their 
darkest? For the first time in his life he 
felt the impossibility of impressing his hear- 
er with the daring rather than the villainy of 
his deeds, and rode beside her in silence, 
furtively watching her face, which, with won- 
derful control, indicating a latent strength 
of character, she suffered to reveal none of 
the horror or fear with which he inspired 
her, but only the natural grief with which 
she had been separated from the home of 
her childhood. 

Indeed, the thought of Dona Feliz was 
the dominant one in her mind,-: and pre- 
vented any serious grief or alarm as to her 
own situation. The question of her safety 
or future position troubled her little. — It 
was the fact of her separation from the be- 
loved and stricken friend, who was so de- 
pendent upon her care, and her absolute 
horror of the murderer of the American— 
for as such Ramirez ever figured in_ her 
thoughts—which rendered it so difficult a 
task for her to retain her self-possession and 
answer with calmness the few questions or 
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remarks that were from time to time ad- 
dressed to her. 

She soon perceived that as the day wore 
on, and she began to exhibit signs of fatigue 
from the hurried march and the heat, that 
her presence caused far more anxiety than 
triumph to her captor. ‘‘The old folly!” 
he muttered from time to time: ‘‘to act 
without counting the cost. I doubt whether 
there is a decent women among this drove 
of camp followers. If I had but thought to 
bring one from the hacienda! In fact, it 
was a fool’s act to bring the child at all, 
with such work before me as I have!” 

Chata caught these broken sentences with 
a wild hope that he might decree her return 
to Tres Hermanos. Willingly would she 
have risked going alone, on foot if necessary. 
But the sun set, the shades of evening closed 
in, and the hurried march was still pursued: 
until, when she was ready to faint with 
fatigue, the General ordered a halt, and 
lifting her from the saddle, placed her upon 
a pile of frazadas; while a half dozen men 
set to work with practiced hands to build a 
little hut or tent of mesquite and manzanita 
boughs, to shelter her from the night air. 

As she sat near the tent fire, endeavoring 
to eat the food, of which she stood in much 
need, but for which she could not force an 
appetite, she found herself the centre of a 
wild horde of perhaps nearly five hundred 
persons, of whom a fifth were women and 
children, who were busy at the fires prepar- 
ing the evening meal, while the men were 
staking the horses, or patrolling the circle of 
the camp, keeping within bounds the hard- 
driven and panting cattle and sheep, whose 
distressing lowing and bleating at intervals 
filled the air. Apparently, there was an en- 
tire lack of discipline, the unreasoning en- 
thusiasm of the moment and the personal 
magnetism of the renowned leader serving 
to hold the unruly elements subservient to 
the necessities of the occasion, and obedient 
to his slightest mandate. The majority of 


the troops were of the most wild and even 
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Savage appearance; for, as their leader had 
said, they were the riff-raff, the scourings, of 
the mountain villages and remote ranchifos. 
She was not unaccustomed to the sight of 
such individuals, but ez masse the impression 
they made upon her was of concentrated evil. 
The trace of gentler fecling that each face 
might have revealed on scrutiny was. lost in 
the prevailing ferocity of expression and ac- 
coutrement. The clash of arms, the jingle 
of spurs, the hoarse voices, made her shud- 
der no less than the sullen faces, the gleam- 
ing eyes, and the sinewy and powerful frames. 

Strangely enough, as her eyes followed 
Ramirez, a sense of his complete harmony 
with his surroundings seemed in her mind 
to condone the wild decds of which he had 
She realized for the 
unlimited 


figured as the hero. 
first time the fascination that 
power over such elements must exercise 
Over a mind given to daring and uncon- 
trolled by any moral principle. She thought 
of Chinita, and how she would have exulted 
in such an adventure as this. As she gazed 
into the fire the very face of the girl seemed 
to rise before her, beautiful, passionate, yet 
with that capacity of endurance, which ina 
man might become cruelty, that capricious 
changeableness, which one moment dissolved 
in tears, the next shone in a smile. ©So real 
was the vision that she started, and found 
herself. gazing affrightedly into the face of 
Ramirez, who was regarding her with the 
expression.of mingled affection, triumph, 
and vexation, which had not left his coun- 
tenance since he had set her upon Dona 
Rita’s favorite horse at the door of the 
hacienda. 

‘*T have a notable project in my mind for 


‘Vou know that I 


you,” he said abruptly. 


am the Governor of G 
‘*Yes,” she said timidly; ‘‘but I thought 
” she hesitated, fearing to offend. 
‘*Ah, youthought I was beaten and barred 
out. ‘They will find I am neither one nor 
the other. ‘The gate is shut, but not bolted, 
and it will be hard if I tind not a way to 
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It is impossible for me to keep 
You must be 


creep In. 
you with me on the march. 


with some woman. 


“QO! I would rather be with you. In- 
deed I will give no trouble! I will be 


brave!” she exclaimed, instinctively shrink- 
ing from the thought of contact with such 
women as she saw around her. 

He smiled with gratification, his egotistic 
nature flattered by the thought that he was 
gaining her confidence; but his, face dark- 
ened as she added with hesitation, ‘‘I had 
hoped — I thought perhaps you were taking 
me to my mother.”’ 

‘¢ Tt isnot of your mother I was thinking,” 
he said ambiguously, when I spoke ‘of 
G 
lasquez. 
mirez once sent anescort with her mother to 


; but of my. niece, Carmen. de Ve- 
She knows that the General Ra- 


Tres Hermanos, and levied upon her hus- 
band for°a loan of ten thousand dollars, 
when he might have had five times as. much 
—for the z#e7o she has married is rich, and 
does honor to the financial acumen of the 
fair Carmen; and we will see whether she 
has a just appreciation of the favors I aim 
There, go 
to your tent; and sleep in peace; in three 
days you shall be safe within the house of 


29 


Velasquez in G 

It cannot be said that Chata slept in 
peace; yet the prospect was reassuring, and 
enabled her to bear with resignation the 
fatigues and excitements of the following 
days, and the loneliness and terrors of the 
The General slept before the open- 
Upon the fourth night. he 
and 


nights. 
ing of her tent. 
awoke her, and. handed her a _ torn 
shabby reboso and a skirt of bayeta, with 
instructions to put them on. She did so 


with some repugnance, though the clothing 


she left was not better; and at.a word 
stepped out into the starlight. The young 


Captain Alva preceded her in silence out- 
side the limits of. the camp, where two 
horses were in waiting, held by a man whom 
at the. first. startled glance she. failed to 
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recognize. It would have horrified her be- 
yond control had she known that in his size 
and airand dress he was the image of the 
ranchero who had entered ‘Tres Hermanos 
on the night of the murder, years before. 
She uttered a cry of relief as he greeted her. 

‘s Ah, is it: not a perfect. disguise ?”’ he 
said. ** Why I might go into El] Toro it- 
self with impunity! Mount, child, and keep 
close at my side!" 

In a minute or less, with the assistance of 
Alva, she was ready for the start—her cour- 
age rising with the sense of mystery and 
daring, under which Ramirez seemed to 
glow and expand. 
last commands to Alva, of which she heard 
only the concluding words: ‘* Reyes should 
be here by. daylight. Keep him at all 
hazards, for he must sound Ruiz before an- 
other day passes. Caramba! I cannot -be- 
lieve that fellow has failed me;. but whether 
or no, the end will be the same—except that 
I swear were he twice my godson he shall 
not escape my vengeance.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, waved 
his hand, struck the spurs into his horse, 
and led the way at a swift canter. Chata 
until within the last few days had never rid- 
den on horseback ; but she was singularly 
free from fear or awkwardness, and-~ with 
ease, though in silence, kept at his side. 

‘¢Chata, ” he once said abruptly, turning 
his dark and piercing eyes upon her, ‘‘I am 
risking much for your sake. Remember 
that you are my daughter. Be faithful to 
me, obey my bidding, and I will cherish 
you_.as the apple of my eye. It may depend 
upon you whether the troops of Dona Isabel 
follow my lead or that of Gonzales. You 
will know my meaning later ; but I swear to 
you, as I have done by Ruiz, my vengeance 
shall rest upon whomsoever balks me—yes if 
itis even you, the new-found daughter whom 
I love. 


Chata trembled. Though his words were 


an enigma, they indicated that her vo/e was 
not to be utterly a passive one. He awaited 


He paused to give his 
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no answer, and Chata did not attempt to 
make one. They rode on at ever increasing 
speed as the night advanced. Just at day- 
break they reached a hut, which was placed 
at the mouth of a cahon. ‘There they left 
their horses, and an old woman appeared 
with a crate of turkeys in each hand, one of 
which she gave to the disguised chieftain, 
the other to the wondering Chata. 

An hour later they were in the streets of 


G 
Chata sat overcome with fatigue and dismay 


—, and before they had broken their fast 


upon the stone stairs that led to the corridor 
of a palatial. residence. The ranchero, as 
the servants supposed him, had gone to 
speak with the lady of the mansion. It was 
a long time before he re-appeared; and when 
he did a beautiful woman preceded him. 
She was very pale, and there was in her 
eyes an incredulous and startled expression, 
which changed to pity as her gaze fell upon 
Chata—who, looking up, thought of the pale 
and lovely face she had seen but once, and 
knew she must be in the presence of Car- 
men, the sister of the nun of El ‘Toro. 

Ramirez whispered a word in her ear, it 
might be of warning or of farewell; but her 
senses failed her—she neither saw nor heard 
more. 

‘“Go, go!” cried the mistress of the 
‘‘For God’s sake go, before there is 
Whether your tale be 


house. 
any one to. wonder. 
true or false, she has the face of a Garcia, 
and a loveliness and sweetness of her own. 
I will guard her as though she were my own. 
Go, go! and the saints grant you a safe pas- 
sage. I will not betray your confidence. 
Ah she has tainted ! I will manage that ; it 
shall be my pretext for charity.” 

Ramirez kissed. the hand of the uncon- 
scious girl, and turned away. For once he 
had executed an act of extreme self-denial, 
yet amid it all his crafty mind foresaw how 
he might use it to his advantage. 

His exit from the city was readily effected, 
but he did not proceed many miles unrecog- 
nized after mounting his horse at the hut 
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where he had left it. [The man who spoke 
his name unhesitatingly, though in a cautious 
voice, was Reyes. 

He gave him unwelcome tidings. Gon- 
zales had joined forces with those of 
Tres Hermanos. He had risked the attack 
and occupation of El] Toro, and it was con- 
jectured would attempt the march to the 
Capital itself, round which the audacious 
Juarez was from his stronghold in Vera Cruz, 
directing the concentration of the Liberal 
forces. 

Ramirez ground his teeth in rage. ‘‘1 
have been delayed and hampered by that 
girl,” he cried. ‘‘ Could I but have gone 
straight to Ruiz, he would not have dared 
defy me. As it is-—”’ 

As it is,” interrupted Reyes, ‘‘ all is not 
yet lost. I have still to see Ruiz —he is 
not my son if #t is impossible to convince 
him upon which coma/ the tortilla is best 
toasted.” 

The conference of the two men lasted but 
afew moments. ‘They had been so accus- 
tomed in their long intercourse to treat of 
subjects of which one was as well informed 
as the other, and upon the course to be 
taken at the present time they were so well 
agreed, that they parted with no attempt at 
explanation, but simply after a few words of 
instruction had been given by Ramirez to 
the other. | 

“© Tell him,” he said finally, ‘‘ I am ready 
to fulfill my word; and if he be anxious to 
see her, let him risk as much for love as I 
have done. She is at the house of Dona 
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Carmen Velasquez in G ; and tell him 
as surely as he is my godson and your son 
he shall be shot asa traitor if he fails me 
in this affair. Hasta /uego, good news or 
bad news, my blood is up for a desperate 
venture now. It cannot be that after all these 
years luck is turning against me at last. ” 
‘It did that years ago when you stabbed the 
American,” thought Reyes as they parted; 
‘‘it was that that weighted the scale. That 
accursed gringo who is here to avenge him 
has upset all our plans for misleading Gon- 
zales. With both together Ramirez has 
fearful odds against him, which even with 
the help of Ruiz and his men, he may find 
it hard to combat. But how in heaven’s 
name has the general his daughter with him? 
Caramba! Vhave often wondered how he 
would relish that drunken freak of mine! 
Faith, I did not cate to try his temper to- 
night by many questions. Well, who would 
have thought he would have kept in the 
same mind for so many years! ‘To think 
of his striving to give her the family training 
at this late date! Ah, ah, ah! it 1s more 


likely to mar than to make her. If Fernan-. 


do is of my mind he would wait in such 
a matter for no pruning and training, but 
pluck the flower while it is within his reach, 
thorns and ail.” 

With which poetic simile, Tio Reyes roda 
on well pleased on his errand to the young 
Ruiz, while Ramirez, proceeding rapidly 
in the opposite direction, regained within 
the hour his enthusiastic but disorderly 
horde. 
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AN ASCENT OF MOUNT SHASTA. 


The ascent of a lofty snow-clad moun- 
tain is one of the few things that the present 
zeal for invention and improvement can 
never make easy or commonplace. It is 
an undertaking that successfully accom- 
plished, forms an experience of a lifetime. 

It was my fortune to spend nearly a year 
at the little hamlet of Mount Shasta, near 
the newly founded railroad town of Monta- 
gue, in the extreme north of California, and 
almost under the shadow of one of. the 
grandest mountains of North America. Up 
the broad valley of the Shasta River, 
twenty-five miles distant, but in full view, 
rose the rugged slopes of ‘‘Shasta Butte,” 
which reared its symmetrical form nearly 
»,000 feet above the level of perpetual 
snow. 

Mount Shasta is something more impres- 
sive than the highest peak in arange. It 
is an isolated cone, whose volcanic mass 
seems to have been thrown up from the 
plain between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Ranges since the formation of those 
huge wrinkles on the earth’s crust. The 
height alone—over feet—-would 
impart grandeur to any mountain, but its 
isolated’ position and symmetrical form 
make Shasta magnificent. There seems to 
be an individuality, a self-sufficiency, about 
the mountain that compels one to. regard 
it as the sovereign of the whole landscape. 

To the northwest, the country stretches 
away from its base in a’plain, dotted only 
with small hills; and for a long distance 
from the mountain, it is composed of lava 
rock, left by ancient. overflows, broken and 
covered with sand. It supports a scanty 
growth of junipers. Further on, this plain 
extends into the beautiful and fertile valley 
of the Shasta River. On the three other 
sides huge ranges, offshoots of the broken 


14,000 


long. 


Coast Range and Sierra Nevada, approach, 
but seem to pause ere they enter the royal 
presence. 

‘To one accustomed only to a level land- 
scape, Shasta’s omnipresence 1s 
almost startling. Wherever he may go, or 
whatever he may do or think, if he chance 
to look, he will often be surprised to see its 
snowy head, high and clear-cut against the 
blue sky, looking down upon him over some 
hill or mountain range with a cold scrutiny, 
which would almost read his thoughts. No 
wonder the ancients placed the home of 
the all-seeing gods on a mountain top ! 

We had long looked forward to an oppor- 
tunity for scaling the glittering summit, and 
had been once disappointed after camping 
three days around its base, waiting for 
the clouds to leave the mountain clear, 
Therefore, it was with pleasant anticipations 
that we saw the sixth of July give promise 
of a few clear. days. 

As we were some thirty-five miles from 
Sisson’s, the point at the southwest base of 
the mountain whence the ascent begins, we 
planned to start in the afternoon, and went 
prepared for camping. The party consisted 
of two of my college mates, a gentleman of 
the vicinity, and myself. Each was pro- 
vided with a strong saddle horse, and two of 
us hitched our horses to a spring wagon for 
greater convenience in transporting our com- 


Mount 


missariat. 

Our route that afternoon lay out from Lit- 
tle Shasta Valley south, across the barren 
region of junipers, and past the Big Springs, 
where in the midst of porous lava rock, and 
sand, and stunted junipers, is a little lake of 
pure, cold water, about a quarter of a mile 
It is supplied by innumerable springs 
—or rather one huge spring, which boils up 
all over the sandy bottom, and overflows at 
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the western end in a stream unvarying with 
the seasons, and sufficient of itself to form a 
respectable river. 

After traveling somewhat more than twenty 
miles, we stopped that night on one of the 
ranches at the western base of the mountain. 
After providing for our horses, we found a 
place for our camp on a grassy spot — kept 
green by a stream of clear, cold water, which 
comes flowing down from the ever melting 
snow — where the cbject of our aspiration 
looked down on us all night over the 
tree-tops. 

After supper was disposed of, and we had 
laughed at the usual camp stories, our 
blankets were spread under some huge pine 
trees; and after various negotiations with 
the mosquitoes, We fell asleep congratulating 
ourselves that on. the following night we 
should camp above the mosquito-bearing 
Strata. 

We were joined early next morning by two 
more men, from Little Shasta, and rode on 
to Sisson’s, where we arrived some time be- 
forenoon. ‘The road lay through the pine 
woods, and our whole caravan was halted in 
one place by the sound of a rattlesnake 
among the manzanita bushes at the roadside. 
The old enmity, inherited from Eve, soon 
gave me his rattles as a souvenir of the 
journey. 

At Sisson’s we learned that a party had 
started up the mountain the day before; and 
with the aid of a powerful glass we were 
able to see them — mere specks, toiling along 
the upper slopes, twelve miles distant by 
direct line. 

Having obtained a few additional blankets 
we packed our necessaries, and started soon 
after noon upon the trail up the mountain. 


As one of our party had made the ascent be- 


fore, we were able to dispense with the lux- 


-ury of a guide, which, indeed, is hardly 


necessary to any one who has had a little 
judicious directing, for once having found 
the right trail itis almost impossible to lose it. 

Our journey that afternoon was a distance 
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of twelve miles up through the timber to the 
last scattering clumps of pines, where we 
were to camp. The first two or three miles 
of the way were not very steep, and led 
through thin woods, with an undergrowth 
of manzanita, bonita, and other less common 
varieties of brush; but it soon began to be 
more steep and rocky, until in places we 
would dismount and lead our horses up 
some rough, steep place, or across a cafion 
among the jagged rocks. ‘The way was now 
more heavily timbered. In places, the trees 
stood very thick, and we often found the 
trail turned aside from its course to go 
around a mossy old trunk, which some re- 
cent storm had felled and consigned to 
decay. As we followed up the windings of 
the trail, we could only occasionally catch 
climpses of the valley below, sinking farther 
and farther from us; or of the sharply out- 
lined summit, which ‘seemed to maintain its 
distance unchanged. 

About half-way up to the camping place 
we stopped at a little spring, the last water 
on the trail until the snow is reached. It 
bubbles up at the base of a huge pine tree, 
and tells the story of its origin by its 
coldness. 

The trail now became still more steep, 
and in many places a long pull and a strong 
pull is required to get up. At one point it 


_passes near a precipice, from the top of 


which one gets a magnificent view of the 
cahon and slopes, beyond which is the lit- 
tle Black Butte, or Cinder Cone, and the 


_valley with its green carpet of forest stretch- 


ing on to the base of the huge Eddy Moun- 
tains in the southwest. 

Far up in the timber we met the party of 
ladies and gentlemen who _ had tried the 


ascent that morning—but without complete 


success, for they had been caught in a 
storm. 

The timber began to get smaller and not 
so thick, and just after a long, hard climb, 
we came out into an open area of consider- 
able extent, comparatively level, but crossed 
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by huge gutters, or gullies, and overgrown 
by stunted vegetation. Beyond this is tim- 
ber again; but it is the last, and is low,’ 
scraggy, and scattered in clumps. 

It was with a sense of relief, and not al- 
together without. fatigue, that we dis- 
mounted just before sundown at the 
camping place; for twelve miles of rough 
trail presents some difficulty when the lat- 
ter end of it is so much higher than the 
other. As it was late when we dismounted 
we had no time to lose in preparing for the 
night. When a suitable place had been 
found for the horses, a ‘delegation was 
started out to find water for the animals and 
for cooking, while the rest of us gathered 
wood, started a fire, and prepared for the 
evening meal. About a quarter of a mile 
away a spring was found, which pours out 
of the mountain side, and runs down a little 
way, only to disappear again into the sand 
and rocks, and we soon had our delicious 
coffee and cracked-wheat simmering over a 
cheerful fire. 

The sun had just. sunk behind the west- 
ern mountains. It had been a warm. day 
in the valley and up the slopes, but the 
air up here already began to feel chilly, and 
the shades of night were beginning’ to 
gather in the valleys below, while above, the 
snow fields were just taking their last warmth 
of color from the sunset glow. 

After supper we made our beds by pla- 
cing stones in the form of a square for a 
bedstead, and filling in with twigs from the 
trees. On these our blankets were spread, 
making a comfortable bed, in our large, 
well ventilated bed chamber, eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The world is spread out below us; the 
stars swing in the clear blue above, seeming 


nearer than ever before as they pass the 


snowy summit; and the white tops of. other 
peaks, clear outlined against the evening sky, 
look at us, across the darkening depths 


around. What a place for noble thoughts 
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and contemplation ! If grandeur can inspire, 
who could here escape inspiration ? 

But, alas for noble mental moods and our 
predictions of the previous evening! The 


musical moan of the forest below came to 


our ears mingled with the ‘‘B sharp” hum of 
the mosquito. Not the pampered son of 
the luxurious lowlands, but a hardy race of 
mountaineers, accustomed to carrying their 
point in spite of a strong wind and an al- 
most freezing atmosphere. Their bold famil- 
larity and perseverance were something 
wholly unknown to us; indeed, we were in- 
duced to lie awake nearly all night to observe 
their habits and express our surprise. If the 
mosquitoes of ancient Asia flourished in 
proportion to the altitude as they do here, it 


is easy to infer what means was used for the 


confusion of tongues at Babel. 

Next morning we were awakened at the 
first gleam by the whoop of the expe- 
rienced member who had made the ascent 
before, and were soon at our hasty break- 
fast. We pocketed a lunch, and chose each 
an alpenstock from among the poles that 
former tourists had left strewn around the 
camp — poles that only lacked an Alpine 
brand to show their previous experience — 
and about five o’clock were ready to begin 


ascent. 


We were soon on the snow, which stretches 
down like great -white rivers between huge 
ridges of rock, and which was quite hard in 
the crisp morning air. By the warning ad- 
vice of the experienced member, we started 
at what seemed a ridiculously deliberate 
pace, but one that is found to be absolutely 
necessary to success in reaching the summit 
of the six miles of steep snow and. rock pile 
which lie, or rather lean up, before one. 

The morning was clear; but soon a mist 
began to form in the atmosphere below us 
and come rolling up and stretching in light 
clouds around the mountain. But the sun 
soon presented itself to dispel the fog and 
to dazzle our eyes and burn our faces by its 
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gleam upon the snow. One of us had found 
veil enough at the camp for two faces; but 
as we had neglected to provide ourselves with 
the usual veil or coating of tallow, the rest 
of us were obliged to suffer. 

At the beginning of our walk we noticed 
a hardy species of phlox blooming beside 
the snow wherever a little earth had lodged 
among the rocks; but we were soon above 
these, and everything looked as unworn and 
sharp as if fresh from the convulsions that 
shaped it. One might almost think that 
Nature, on seeing the roughness of her work, 
had become discouraged and left it without 
making any arrangements for its future dec- 
oration. But we were occasionally  re- 
minded that she was still. at hand, and 
working busily at the slow leveling processes 
by which so much of the globe has been 
made habitable, as a rock, loosened from 
some high cliff, and starting others in its 
course, went thundering down. We took 
the suggestion, and started rocks down the 
snow, to watch their leaps increase until 
they disappeared in eager haste to visit 
places they had so long looked down upon. 

The sun had now become quite warm, 
and we toiled on slowly, pausing frequently 
to rest, or to drink of the water that occa- 
sionally in its downward course came in 
sight among the rocks at the edge of the 
snow; until we reached the ‘‘Red Bank”— 
a great cliff of reddish yellow lava, which 
crops out on the side of the mountain, nearly 
two thousand feet below the summit. Our 
hardest climbing was now done, and we 
stopped to eat our lunch in the shelter of 
the rock; for we seemed now to have en- 
tered a region of high winds, and it blew 
a gale. 

The rest of the way our route was along 
a great backbone of the mountain, which 
extends southward from the summit. On 
our left broad and gradually sloping fields 
of snow extended west toward the crater; 
while on our right the descent was abrupt, 
and huge glacial cracks gaped open in the 
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snow. We were now so fatigued that we 


found it impossible long to sustain the 


exertion necessary for making progress or 
keeping warm in the full sweep of the 
chilly blast; so we would push on until we 
came to some place more sheltered than 
the rest, then. putting our benumbed hands 
in our pockets, we would lie flat and close 
together on the rocks a few moments, and 
then up and on to another shelter. 

The summit of the mountain is divided 
into two peaks. The eastern one is the 
higher; and in the notch between the two, 
not more than two or three hundred feet 
below the highest point, is a hot sulphur 
spring The water sinks among the loose 
rocks as fast as it comes out, so there is 
nothing but a few puddles of dirty-looking 
hot water to be seen; but these are kept 
bubbling by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
which is emitted in such volume as, even in 
the gale, powerfully to suggest a chemical 
laboratory. 

Some years ago the Government erected 
an iron tower, about three feet in diameter 
and twelve feet high, on the highest point 
of the peak; and on the paint of this, as 
well as in a record book kept there, it has 
become the custom of the select few that 
are able to visit it to inscribe their names. 
This tower marked the goal of our en- 
deavors; and yiving our hats an extra tie, 
(for we had found it necessary to tie them 
on some hours before,) we started from the 
spring in a body for our last climb. 

As we scrambled up the last crag the 
experienced member, being ahead, rushed 
up, and throwing his arms around the 
tower, volunteered a second performance 
of the whoop that had awakened us that 
morning. Perhaps the extreme faucal 
action loosened his hat-string; for a sudden 
gust up the mountain side secured his hat, 
and it was seen to rise several hundred feet 
and start off for the northern part of the 
State of Nevada. He was obliged to make 
the descent with his red bandana tied over 
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his head, looking like a Saracen with fierce 
red turban. 

The wind and cold were so severe that 
our stay on the summit was shorter than one 
could wish; however, one hour is about as 
good as two for a scene to which weeks could 
not do justice. Northern California and 
part of Oregon lay spread out like a. great 
birds-eye map. ‘To the southeast, seventy- 
five miles away, the snows of Lassen’s Peak 
seemed quite near, and far beyond it are 
visible the white tops of other peaks in the 
great Sierra; while at an equal. distance 
north the beautiful symmetry of Mount Pitt 
in Oregon shows white above the Cascades, 
which stretch ridge after ridge for leagues 
beyond. It seems but a little distance south 
to where the mountains stop and the Sacra- 
mento Valley broadens about Redding, and 
disappears far away in the smoky atmos- 
phere of the lowlands. Beyond the rugged 
and broken ranges toward the coast the air 
is cloudy, and we are unable to see the Pa- 
cific. The valleys at our feet are so smoky 
that the lower part of our view 1s much lim- 


ited; but we can discern the hills in the 


Shasta Valley as ant hillsin a distant mead- 
ow, while the surrounding and formerly re- 
spected mountains seem only low and flat 
diminutives of their former selves. 

The view of Mount Shasta itself is grand 
beyond description. - West of us, more than 
half a mile lower, and two or three miles 
distant, is the great crater of the mountain. 
More than half of the great rim is yet intact 
—what is left of a huge bowl a mile in diam- 
eter, whose side seems to have been burst 
out by its molten contents. In other di- 
rections, from the summit, great serrated 
ridges of rock stretch down into the forest; 
while between them ever narrowing areas of 
snow extend for miles to meet the trees, like 
guards to keep the green from infringing on 
its white domain. From our great height 
the lower part of the snow, steep though it 
really is, Jooks nearly level, as do the wooded 
slopes and valleys beyond; and a_ passing 
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cloud looks in the sunshine like a white 
sheet spread on the dark green carpet of 
pines. 

Though pleasant enough below, our day 
had not proved to be one of the best for the 
ascent, the atmosphere being too smoky be- 
low and too fiercely mobile above. Indeed, 
even inthe climate of California, there are 
few days in the year that are in all respects 
excellent for the purpose of climbing Mount 
Shasta, and we may consider our ascent very 
successful, as we were all able to reach the 
summit. 

We gathered a few ‘‘ specimens,” duly 
recorded our visit in the archives of the 
mountain, and before beginning the de- 
scent, stopped to rest at the hot spring in a 
small inclosure of loose stone wall, built by 
surveyors who had spent part of the previous 
Our 
downward progress was not so much a walk 
as an endeavor to keep from running, and 
though we had occupied over six hours in 
reaching the summit we were hardly one- 


summer on and around the mountain. 


third as long in returning to camp. 

The most enjoyable part of our journey 
began at the Red Bank, for here begins ‘‘the 
slide.”’ 
cloth to himself, sits down on it, places his 
pole under his left arm, with the rear end 
of it thrust into the snow to serve as a brake, 


Each ties a piece of coarse sack- 


and goes tobogganing down. This is indeed 
rare sport, and exciting enough to satisfy the 
most blasé. ‘The snow had been so much 
softened that day by the July sun that we 
to coast successfully much 
When the snow 1s hard, 


were unable 
more than a mile. 
it is said, one’can coast about three miles at 
a speed only limited by his own prudence. 

Soon we were running down: the last 
slopes of snow, and as we neared the camp 
heard the welcoming neigh of our horses. 
We soon disposed of a hasty lunch, and 
having packed our impedimenta, mounted 
our impatient horses for the long ride down 
through the timber. 

When we reached the hotel our turbaned 
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comrade hastily made an excursion to a 
neighboring shop, but the best he could find 
in the way of a hat wasa boy’s hat of 
plaited rushes and much too small for 
him, which was an improvement on the ban- 
dana hardly more than in name, and looked 
severely overworked in trying to cover his 
dignified head. 


We retired to the sleep of weary innocence 
that night, feeling that one need not go to 
Europe to find Alps worthy of his endeavors. 
If the scenery does lack the peasants’ huts 
picturesquely stuck in every available place, 
and the peasants themselves with their queer 
dress and manners, it seems all the nearer 
to the hand of nature for that. 

C. Freeman, 


IN THE PARK. 


Sitting within a grassy, tree-girt park, 
I heard a mocking bird whose glad songs mark 
The hours from radiant dawn till purple dark. 


The air was sweet with fragrance, blossom-born; 
Nature was joyous as the east at morn, 
And blushed from peach tree bough and leafy thorn. 


Like tall, slim maidens in an emerald wood, 
Amid the grasses stately tulips stood, 
With here a damask, there an amber hood. 


A fountain plashed and murmured low near by, 
Athwart whose jets shone rays as bright of dye 
As those that span a lightning-sundered sky. 


Light-footed children danced in shade and sun, 
Lithe-limbed as fawns that through dim coverts run 
At crimson dawning when the night is done. 


It was a pleasant spot to dream away 
The hours that hasted toward the dusk of day, 


To dream of seasons gone, 


where, none may say. 


There came a vision to my drowsy brain; 
I thought my buoyant footsteps trod again 
A boundless waste of Arizonian plain. : 


I saw pine-crested mountains grandly rise ; 
To clasp the quivering bive of cloudless skies, 
As if ambitious of some high emprise. 


Pie 
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I heard the tinkling of a burro’s bell 
Sound through the gulches, green with chapparal, 
Far borne on winds that softly rose and fell. 


Along the plaza of a Mexic town 
I wandered ’twixt bare walls sun-lit and brown, 
A modern cavalier without renown. 


The strange scene vanished: soft the fountain played, 
The children frolicked in the sun and shade; 
A willow bowed its head as though it prayed. 


Amid the beauties of that tranquil day, 
What subtle hint was given, who shall say, 
Of flights unburdened by this cloak of clay? 


Clinton Scollard. 


SCHURZ’S LIFE-OF HENRY. CLAY.’ 


This is the first of the series of ‘‘ American 
Statesmen” to which two volumes have been 
devoted, and it is pleasant to grant that it is 
a biography from which almost nothing 
could be taken without marring its complete- 
ness. The publishers were fortunate in being 
able to find so thoroughly well qualified a writ- 
er for the book. ‘The biography of Henry 
Clay will not again have to be written. It is 
rare that any statesman’s career has been so 
carefully and intelligently studied, so fairly 
judged, and so concisely and admirably 
written. 

Mr. Clay’s life from the age of twenty-six 


for almost fifty years was passed in the public 
service. His signal abilities placed him 
almost from the beginning among the 
leaders in politics statesmanship. 
Almost every question of national interest 
and national legislation felt his influence; 
for he was almost the ablest advocate, 
or ablest opponent, of every great public 
By Carl Schurz. In two vol- 


Houghton, Mifflin, and 
For Sale in San Francisco by Chilion 


and 


| Life of Henry Clay. 
Boston and New York: 
1887. 


umes, 
Com any. 
Beach. 


measure from the beginning of the century to 
the close of his career, in 1852. To study 
his life is to study the political history of 
this country during the period of his mature 
years. To no one could the theme be more 
interesting than to Mr. Schurz; to no one 
could it have been confided with equal cer- 
tainty of its excellent accomplishment. So 
many years of political life had to be trav- 
ersed, the discussion of so many public 
questions to be examined, so many speeches 
to be read and analyzed, and their core ex- 
tracted; the parts that so many other public 
men played had to be viewed and their in- 
fluence determined, that it is a literary 
wonder that these two volumes can and do 
contain all that is essential to a full knowl- 
edge of the political life of Mr. Clay, and 
of the political history of the country during 
that life. The quality of intelligent concen- 
tration, of concise statement, of successful 
brevity, crowns the industry of the author. 
Mr. Schurz has apparently shirked in no 
respect, but has studied a multitude of de- 
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tails of which we have only the admirable 
summary. 

Not the least interesting pages of the vol- 
ume are those devoted to the contemporaries 
of Mr. Clay. The love of fairness is plainly 
a marked characteristic of the mind of the 
author; and we feel justified in saying that 
almost without exception, the judgments 
that he has passed upon the acts and char- 
acters of statesmen contemporary with Mr. 
Clay are impartial and just — notably those 
of John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson, Albert Gallatin, John 
Tyler, Martin Buren, Daniel 
Webster. The diary of John Quincy Adams 
was a fortunate source of accurate informa- 
tion, and the reader must be grateful for the 
confidence which gives him so many liberal 


quotations therefrom. 


Henry Clay was one of the statesmen of 
whom the State of Virginia was the mother, 
for he was born in Hanover County in that 
Biase, 14,.8777: “His. father, John 
Clay, was a Baptist clergyman, held in great 
esteem and ‘*remarkable for his fine voice 
and delivery.” He died when the son was 
but four years old, leaving his widow with 
seven children and but a very small estate 
to support them. What schooling Henry 
Clay had, was completed at the age of four- 
teen, when his stepfather placed him ina 
retail store, where he ‘‘devoted himself for 
about a year with. laudable diligence and 


fidelity to the duty of drawing molasses and - 


measuring tape, giving his Icisure hours to 
the reading of such books as happened to: 
fall into his hands.” Then he found a place 


in the office of Peter Tinsley, clerk of the- 


High Court of Chancery, where he attracted 
the attention of George Wythe, the chan- 
cellor, who often had occasion to visit that 
office, and ‘‘selected him from among the 
employes there to act as an amanuensis in 
writing out and recording the decisions of 
the court. The chancellor, whose triendly 
fecling for the bright youth grew warmer as 


their relations became more confidential, 


began to direct his reading, at first turning 
him to grammatical studies, and then gradu- 
ally opening to him a wide range of legal 
and historical literature.” Clay was fortu- 
nate in this early friendship with ‘‘one of 
the most honorably distinguished men” of 
his time, in whose office Thomas Jefferson 
and John Marshall had preceded him as 
students at law. A few books read under 
the direction of Chancellor Wythe, and a 
‘‘short year which he spent as a law student 
in the office of Attorney-General Brooke, 
and that can scarcely have gone far beyond 
the elementary principles of law, and the 
ordinary routine of practice in court, ” and 
he had most of his equipment for his start 
in life. 

At the age of twenty he emigrated to Ken- 
tucky, and within two years he made his 
entry into the sphere of politics, in which he 
was destined almost continuously to remain 
to the close of his career. His first public 
avowals were in favor of an amendment to 


the constitution of the State of Kentucky in 


favor of emancipation of slaves; later in op- 
position to **the alien and sedition laws, that 
tremendous blunder of the Federalists in the 
last days of their power.” In 1803 he was 
elected to a seat in the legislature of his 
State. In 1806, before he had-attained the 
age of eligibility to the United States Senate, 
he was appointed to represent Kentucky in 
that body, in the place of General Adair, 
who had resigned, for a single session. 
Thereafter he had scarcely. returned home 
when he was sent to the State legislature, 
and was elected speaker of the assembly. 
In the winter of 1809-10 he was again. sent 
to the United States Senate to fill.an unex- 
pired term of two years, Mr. Buckner Thurs- 
ton having resigned his seat. Upon the ex- 
piration of. his term in the Senate he was 
elected to the national House of Represen- 
tatives, andtook his seat November 4th,1811, 
No sooner had he appeared in the House 
than he was elected speaker by a very large 
majority. 
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Clay was a leader-by nature, and that 
pre-eminence which was his at the outset of 
his career was continuously maintained to 
its close. Nature had bestowed upon him 
many of her best gifts, and these best used 
drew to him the admiration as well as affec- 
tion of multitudes of men. Mr. Schurz’s 
portrayal of him asa young man is worth 
quoting: — 

‘*A tall stature; not a handsome face, but 
a pleasing, winning expression ; a voice of 
which some of his contemporaries say that it 
was the finest musical instrument they ever 
heard; an eloquence always melodious, and 


in turn majestic, fierce, playful, insinu- 


ating, irresistibly appealing to all the feel- 
ings of human nature, aided by a gesticu- 
lation at the same time natural, vivid, large, 
and powerful; a certain magnificent grand- 
eur. of bearing in public action, and an 
easy familiarity, a  never-failing natural 
courtesy in private, which, even in his in- 
tercourse with the lowliest, had nothing: of 
haughty condescension in it; a noble, gener- 
ous heart, making him always ready to vol- 
unteer his professional services to poor 
widows and orphans. who needed aid, and 
slaves whom he thought entitled to their 
freedom, to free negroes-who were in danger 
of being illegally returned to bondage, and 
to persons who were persecuted by the pow- 
erful and lawless, in saving whom he some- 
times endangered his own safety ; a cheery, 
sympathetic nature, withal, of exuberant vi- 
tality, gay, spirited, always ready to enjoy, 
and always glad to see others enjoy them- 
selves, — his very faults being those of what 
was considered good fellowship in his Ken- 
tuckian surroundings; a superior person, ap- 
pearing indeed immensely superior at times, 
but making: his neighbors feel that he was 
one of them. Such aman was born to be 
popular... ... . It is an important fact that 
his popularity at home, among his neighbors, 
indeed in the whole State, constantly grew 
stronger as he grew older, and that the peo- 
ple of Kentucky clung to him with = un- 


bounded affection.’ 
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The qualities that most win popular ap- 
plause seem never to be exhibited by men 
of the greatest minds— not that they are 
outside their achievement, but they are al- 
lied to natures that for the sake of ambition 
bend deferentially to popular will, as if the 
multitude might be in wisdom on a level 
with, or superior to, the best reaches of the 
best minds. ‘The supremest intellects ex- 
perience an irritable impatience with the 
demand of the masses for mere courtesies 
and pleasing words, in preference to difficult 
truths.. 
popularity of Henry Clay, because he never 
offered such sacrifices to the Graces; and yet 


Daniel Webster never attained the 


in the larger accomplishments of education, 
and in breadth and greatness of intellect, he 
was to every intelligent apprehension greatly 
his superior. Mr. Clay’s natural abilities 
were brilliant, but he never attained to the 
front rank of the great lawyers of the coun- 
try. ‘*His studies,” says Mr. Schurz, ‘‘were 
never wide and profound. . .. . It is not 
improbable that his remarkable gift of speak- 
ing, which enabled him to make little tell 
for much, and to outshine men of vastly 
greater learning, deceived him as to the 
necessity for laborious study.” John C. Cal- 
houn never approached Mr. Clay as an or- 
ator, but Mr. Clay was greatly his inferior 
in rigid, close analysis, and in the applica- 
tion of a subtle and far-reaching logic. Mr. 
Clay was undoubtedly the smallest of the 
great trio that made the time illustrious, but 
he was as undoubtedly the most successful 
of the three in the work of the politician and 
the art of the orator. The speeches that 
Clay has left behind repel readers by their 
dullness, and in no way justify the reputa- 
But the 
speeches and orations of Webster are a part 


tion he acquired as a statesman. 


of the best literature of our country, and will 
never cease to testify to coming generations 
the extent of his attainments, and the solid- 
ity and greatness of his intellect. 

Clay’s disposition to seek the cultivation 
of those qualities that win the people was 
that which made it possible for him in times 
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of excitement and impending danger to ex- 
ercise his best abilities in behalf of the great 
compromises with which his name is most 
connected, and for which the people were 
then most grateful to him. It was a disposi- 
tion that, allied with ability, made a happy 
combination wanting in greater men; and 
without it the present condition of our coun- 
try might never have been reached, for the 
designs of the disunionists might have been 
attained, if the test of their strength had 
been made at that time, when the disparity of 
strength between the North and South was 
not what it was ten years after Clay’s death. 

In accordance with the method of the 
series, this biography of Mr. Clay deals only 
with his public life. Beyond the fact of his 
parentage, the brief allusion to his experi- 
ence as a lawyer, the fact that he was fond 
of card-playing for a consideration, and that 
he was married and lost by death three child- 
ren, and did himself finally die, we believe 
there are no suggestions that he had any 
life or experience of any kind save as a pub- 
lic man. ‘The great charm of all personal 
biographies — the details of interior life, the 
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anecdotes that so clearly and often so 
sweetly illustrate the finer traits of character 
— is consequently almost wholly wanting 
here. This is not saying that the volumes 
lack interest or vitality to those who wish to 
study the progressive steps in a statesman’s 
life. Mr. Schurz could hardly produce 
anything that was not full of freshness and 
living interest. Ifthe level of perfect justness 
seems not always preserved, it may be that 
the absolutely perfect view is generally con- 
ceived by the reader only, and is almost al- 
ways impossible to the writer ! : 

A full review of Mr. Clay’s career, his early 
intentions, hisintense personality, his prevail- 
ing vigor of mind, his inconsistencies, his 


_changed positions, his ambitions, his honora- 


ble purposes, his successes and mistakes, is 
full of interest to every American who cares 
aboutthe political welfare of hiscountry. This 
life involves an examination of all the political 
history of the United States for the first half 
of this century, and we know of no volumes 
in which a reader will find his queries there- 
in answered so clearly, fully, and truthfully 
as in Mr. Schurz’s life of Henry Clay. 


RECENT FICTION.—II. 


Of the American novels that come this 


month under our notice, Zu7y' is unques-. 


tionably entitled to the most attention. 
This is not saying that it is the best, for we 
shall give more unmixed praise to another 
and slighter story; but it is the most signifi- 
cant. It is a story of the middle West in 
the first half of thiscentury; a story, as some 
reviewer has justly remarked, that gives 
much the same picture as the new Life of 
Lincoln — and the close correspondence 

'‘Zury : The Meanest Man in Spring County. A Novel 
of Western Life. By Joseph Kirkland. Boston and New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin, € Company. 1587. For sale 
in San Fraucisco by Chilion Beach. 


(not merely in facts, but in the more subtle 
coloring and spirit of the whole) between 
the novel and the biography, is. striking 
evidence of the truthfulness of Mr. Kirk- 
land’s work. It scarcely needs such outside 
evidence, however, for one cannot read it 
without being convinced that the author 
writes with knowledge and simple veracity. 
The middle West is perhaps the newest of 
all fields for fiction; and the reason of this 
will not be far to seek, after an attentive 
reading of Zury, or of any other of the 
small group of books in which its early life 
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is depicted. It is evident enough that very 
few of those who lived this life, and thereby 
had the knowledge to write of it, were likely 
to have acquired either literary impulse or 
literary training. Far different was the case 
with California, to which from the first 
hastened no inconsiderable number of ad- 
venturous young men of education, literary 
habits, and social experience, who found it 
natural to throw their observation into lit- 
erary form. -We cannot at the moment 
recall any fiction worth mention before 
Zury dealing with the middle West, 
except Edward Eggleston’s stories, and 
Howe’s two gloomy novels. Mr. Kirkland 
in some respects excels either of these men. 
He writes with a more assured pen, a more 
even and firm literary training. Mr. Eggle- 
ston, especially in his earlier books, is some- 
times uncomfortably crude, resorts in plot 
to stock incidents of somewhat violent sort 
and in character to broad conventional color- 
ing, to give ‘go ”; and Mr. Howe is frank- 
ly sensational in the extreme, and frankly an 
imitator of Dickens. Mr. Kirkland is never 
crude, and is thoroughly original, in the sense 
of never depending on conventional types 
in character or incident, and copying nothing 
but life. Nevertheless, he is not very in- 
dividual, and either Mr. Howe’s or Mr. 
Eggleston’s stories leave a much more dis- 
tinct mark on the mind than his. Perhaps 
by his crude devices, perhaps in spite of 
them, Mr. Eggleston did attain ‘‘ gog; and 
perhaps by his unconscionable imitation 
and ghastly sensationalism, perhaps in spite 
of them, Mr. Howe is impressive. Zu7y is 
full of excellences, yet it hardly impresses 
itself on the reader. ‘This is chiefly, we 
should say, because the plot is not pleasant, 
and the unpleasant element in it does not 
make itself seem necessary and inevitable, 
as it should in an artistic book; partly, too, 
because the style, admirable though it is— 
plain, direct, and full of intelligence and 
quiet humor—has not that highly readable 
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quality that may perhaps be called 47tght- 
ness. The book is more a study than a 
story; and so fair and literal a study does it 
seem that the reader is disposed to believe 
that not only the characters but the main 
incidents must .be drawn from life, and 


strung with something less than artistic 


continuity and unity along the connecting 
theme of the development of Zury’s charac- 
ter. This theme is carried through with 
admirable truth and care. The process by 
which the kind-hearted boy was developed 
into ‘* the meanest man in Spring County,” 
yet remaining in some sort kind-hearted, 
and altogether clear-headed, and even lib- 
eral-minded, is made so clear that the 
reader’s friendship and sympathy actually 
remain with the man who could perpetrate 
the acts of colossal meanness recorded of 
Zury Pronder. ‘The reverse process, by. 
which a woman’s power— we can scarcely 
say influence, through so harsh and breaking 
experience was it brought to bear on the 
man—forced his character back into its more 
humane possibilities, is made less imme- 
diately credible and acceptable to the read- 
er’s mind. One assents to it, but only after 
hesitation. We have said that the theme is 
carried .through with admirable truth and 
care; yet it is with a good deal less than 
power. Virtues and vices as strong as 
Zury’s, experiences as dark as Anne’s, give 
scope for a novel that need be none the less 
realistic for having a good deal of tragic 
force, and stirring some emotional deeps. 
One need only think of what Tolstoi, or 
Turgénieff, or Balzac, or George Eliot, would 
have done with the material, to see this. 
Mr. Kirkland has been — perhaps in a very 
wise fear of being sensational — too matter- 
of-fact in manner. If he can keep his ex- 
cellent realism and plain good taste in style, 
and yet increase in vividness, unity, and 
emotional power, he has large possibilities 
before him. 

We said above that we should give toa 


q 
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much slighter book than ‘‘Zury ” more un- 
mixed praise. Zhe Story of a New York 
House’ comes from a well-trained hand, and 
it was to be expected that it would. be told 
with finished art. But the reader who 
opens the little book with anticipations 
based upon the average of Mr. Bunner’s 
work, will find these anticipations exceeded. 
It would not be easy for the most captious 
critic to find a fault with the matter or man- 
ner of the pretty and pathetic tale — unless 
he should make it a fault that it is a little of 
the order of an ‘‘elegant trifle,” in spite of 
its pathos. But it never pretended to be 
anything else; and even though the story of 
the fine old Knickerbocker suburban. resi- 
dence, and its descent within the limits of 
one generation to the squalor of a tenement 
house, is told with an art that is visibly con- 
scious of itself, there is no occasion to think 
of it as less than sincere. Indeed, the 
mood of pensive sympathy that tinges the 
book is that which must creep into the mind 
of every passer-by as he looks upon the fate 
of one of these old New York houses. — For 
ourselves, we find that the story leaves in 
the mind something of that sense of having 
caught a glimpse of individual experience asa 
drop in the vast moving stream of general 
human life, which is perhaps the most dis- 
tinctly characteristic effect of .the higher 
grade of art. 

Three more American novels, 4 Child of 
the Century’, Environment’, and Sons and 
Daughters’ are of very distinctly inferior 
grade. 
nor devoid of a good deal of intelligence; 
but there seems no sufficient reason why 
either should exist. It is a waste of time to 

1The Story of a New York House. By H. C. Bunner. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. Forsale in San Francisco by A. L. Ban- 
eroit& Company. 

2A Chiid of the Century. By John T: Wheelwright. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1887. For sale in 
San Francisco by A.L.. Baneroft & Company, 

3 Environment: A Story of Modern Society. By Flor- 
ine Thayer McCray. New York: Funk & Wagnalbs. 1887. 

#Sons and Daughters. By the author of“ The Story of 


Margaret Kent.” Boston: Ticknor & Company. For sale 
in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 
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Neither of the three is ill-written, | 


read them, unless one would otherwise be 
spending the same time in reading English 
machine novels, party newspapers, or specu- 
lations on the great pyramid or psychic 
science. 

A Child of the Century is a story of a 
Boston Mugwump and his courtship — 
eventually successful — of a somewhat hoy- 
denish Irish girl from Cincinnati. 
no particular point to it; it does not seem 
intended to bring out any social moral, or 
to be a definite study of any phenomena of 
life; and if it is meant for an old-fashioned 
love story, it certainly fails to catch the 
spirit thereof. Nothing could seem more 
aimless than the manner in which the au- 
thor saunters through the task he has, ap- 
parently without motive, set himself. Yet 
the book is written with more than average 
intelligence ; the conversation is good ; 
things are neatly, and sometimes more than 
neatly, said; occasionally, in an indifferent 
fashion an excellent outline sketch of some 
side character is dropped upon the paper —as 
of Strong, the fervid young Mugwump who 
stands behind the more languid virtue of the 
hero. ‘The writer seems really to have had 
material, and had ability, but to be quite 
without a ‘* mottf.” 

Lenvtronment does not lack moral; it is, 
indeed, in plot and manner a good deal like 
an old-fashioned*Sunday School story, with 
the religion left out. Yet it is written ina 
pleasant worldly style, and handles modern 
slang with an experienced touch and general 
good taste. It is a gentle ripple of story, 
agreeably enough told, in which several pairs 
of lovers glide on with moderate heart aches 
and manageable yearnings to the desired 
haven. ‘The moral of the book, however, 
appears to be in the experience of one of 
the characters, a high-minded and accom- 
plished woman, who falls fora time into the 
alcohol habit through the use of brandy as 
medicine, acting ona predisposition to alco- 
holism unknown to her physician. This 
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episode is narrated with more feeling than 
the love matters, and probably with fair 
truthfulness. 

Sons and Daughters- seems 
chiefly for the sake of one rather strong 
character — a girl naturally noble, but thor- 
oughly warped by the misfortunes of great 
wealth and a detestable mother. Jealous, 
proud, loving, capricious, she naturally suc- 
ceeds, in the end, in .alienating her lover ; 
then, in a final impulse of magnanimity, 
sets him free, heart and hand, by marrying 
his rival, whom she does not love. ‘There 
are two other young couples in the story, 
and a good deal of by-play, some of. which 
is decidedly clever, and some uncomforta- 
There is a picturesque 


to exist 


bly burlesqued. 
little Lorraine, who with intense reluctance 
gives up going to college in order to marry 
(it does not seem once to occur either to 
her or to her author, though references to the 
case of college vs. marriage run all through 
the book, that a girl may choose Goth), and 
the progress of her love affair is sufficiently 
amusing. 

A story by the same author, issued two 
years ago, Zhe Story of Margaret Kent" is 
now reprinted in paper covers. by Ticknor 


and Company, as the first of a series of - 


reprints chosen from the more popular 
novels of late years, and called ‘‘ Ticknor’s 
Paper Series of Choice Reading.” — Zhe 
Story Of Margaret Kent has in two years 
reached a tenth edition, and is therefore 
well entitled to lead off the series. Itis a 
much stronger book than’ ‘* Sons 


Daughters,” and it is evident that the 


and 


author and publisher have tried to make 
the earlier book sell the later one. It con- 


as ‘Sons and Daughters” does in 


tains 
a much less degree— the suggestion of a 
good deal of emotional power and sincerity 
unsuccessfully expressed in the imaginary 
setting of circumstance ——as by an author 
who had ‘‘ lived and loved,” yet had too 


good ideals of art to transfer to his story the 


1 The Story of Margaret Kent. Bos- 
ton: ‘icknor & Company (Paper Serics). 
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real circumstances of his own experience or 
observation, and tried to express them 
through the language of invented situations, 
which he lacked the art to make natural 
and lifelike. There is much vividness of 
character in Zhe Story of Alargaret Kent, 
however, and many impressive touches. 
Other publications of the series are Miss 
Howard’s Guenn’, now in its seventh edi- 
tion; A Nameless Nobleman”®, in its eighth; 
and Zhe Duchess Emilia’, 
viewed in. THE OVERLAND with emphatic 


Guenn was re- 


praise upon its first appearance; and, glan- 
cing over it again, we find our first high 
Opinion renewed. We hope that its edi- 
tions have been larger than those of ‘* The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” 
far the more 
It is in our judg- 
ment not. only the thing 
Miss Howard has done, but one of the 


for otherwise 
it is of the two deserving 
edition. 

much 


of a_ tenth 


best 


-best things that any one has done in the 


past three or four years, and entitled to 
live. A Vameless Nodleman is very far 
from being of equal quality ; it is pictur- 
esque in plot, and very readably told; but it 
is not free from an occasional awkwardness 
or lapse of taste, betraying a hand not alto- 
gether educated in the niceties of fiction, a 
perception not altogether refined. Yet it is 
but occasionally, and by a faint shade of 
accent, that the tone of the book jars a 
critical taste; if one reads not as critic, but 
merely for entertainment, he will find it a 
sufficiently pleasant story. Zhe Duchess 
Emilia is more than a pleasant story: it is a 
tale with a strong, Hawthorne-like motive, 
told with grace and power; and, like Haw- 
thorne’s stories, it carries real moral force 
with it, and leaves an impulse to_ higher 
thought behind. It is not at all in the 
Hawthorne manner, however, and the only 
ground for such a comparison is that the 


2Guenn. By Blanche W. Howard. Boston: Tieknor 
& Company (Paper Series), 1887. 


Nameless Nobleman. By Jane G. Austin, Boston: 
Ticknor & Company (Paper Series). 1887. 
4 The Duehess Emilia. By Barrett Wendell. Boston. 


Ticknor & Company (Vaper Series). 1887. 
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motive is weird, and is inspired with sin- 
cere moral purpose. It is very well han- 
dled, however, as books by less than really 
great artists go. ‘This ‘‘ Ticknor’s Paper 
Series ’ — we may linger to add —is attrac- 
tively bound and well printed, a series to be 
cordially welcomed. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons also have a paper 
series, (indeed, most of the publishers now 
have,) called ‘* Knickerbocker Novels, ” in 
which they have this summer republished 
Bayard ‘Taylor’s Hlannah Thurston" and 
The Story of Kennett?. Both these stories 
have become a trifle old-fashioned, each in 
its own way, and we should like to know 
how far the publishers find them meeting 
the popular taste of today. Hannah Thurs- 
fom iS a controversial pamphlet against 
‘women’s rights,” and one written, at 
that, from a point of view now obsoles- 
cent among men like Bayard  ‘laylor, 
though common enough a grade _ lower. 
It is quaint enough to read over Wood- 
bury’s discussions with Hannah, and note 
with what certainty of infallible rightness 
both he and his author set down as narrow 
bigotry-and unbecoming argumentativeness 
her gentlest inquiry whether we can know 
we are right in accepting our prejudices as 
divinely implanted instincts, or so forth. 
After a conversation in which in the most 
reasonable manner Hannah suggests for his 
consideration the rights of women to 
freedom of education and of employment, 
and other such elementary and now gener- 


‘Hannah Thurston. By Bayard Taylor. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (Knickerbocker Novels). 18387. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Company. 

The Story of Kennett. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (Knickerbocker Novels). 1887. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Company. 
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ally conceded matters, he reports her (with 
entire approval from Mr. Taylor) ‘‘as in- 
tolerant as the rankest conservative.” Love 
and an ideally good husband are recom- 
mended as compensation for all exclusions, 
disqualifications, or injustices, that law or 
custom can _ possibly inflict on woman. 
It isa compensation she is generally very 
willing to accept; but so far the difficulties 
in the way of re-making all such law and 
custom do not appear nearly as hopelessly 
insuperable as those in the way of provid- 
ing all women with love and ideally good 
husbands; and the impracticability of this 
old-fashioned panacea is beginning to be 
realized. Bayard ‘Taylor was too much of 
an artist, however, to sink his story in his 
doctrinal thesis; and while A/annah Thurs- 
fon must lose every year more and more 
its interest as an exposition of the doctrine 
that ‘* man and woman are one, and that 
one is the man,” it will still keep a good 
deal as a pleasant love story, sprinkled with 
intelligent thought from a bright and widely 
experienced man, loving descriptions of na- 
ture from a poet, and sketches of the central 
New York life of that date reasonably true — 
if slightly burlesqued, and taken from a point 
of view external to and out of sympathy with 


that life. Zhe Story of Aennett is still more 


old-fashioned — a story of love and virtue 
oppressed, and after long windings through 
mystifications and dangers, triumphant over 
wrong. The scene is a semi-Quaker vil- 
lage in Pennsylvania, whose local color, 
local characters, and local speech, were 


most familiar to the author; and he repro- 


duces them with much more sympathy and 
geniality than those of central New York. 
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THE register of the State University for the vear 
1886-7 gives the number of students enrolled in all 
the departments of the institution as 528. Of these, 
306 are in the undergraduate and 9 in the graduate 
courses at Berkeley, the remaining 213 in the pro- 
fessional and technical schools in San Francisco. 
This is a larger number than the enrollment last 
year, in spite of the fact that the students of the 
Law School have fallen from 127 to 80 in conse- 
quence of the adoption of matriculation require- 
ments. That this is the reason of the decrease in 
the Law School is plain: the number of students 
in the Senior and Middle classes remains almost 
unchanged, while in the Junior class 56 were en- 
rolled last year, and 12 this. The change injures 
the showing on the catalogue a little, but benefits 
the legal interests of the community; for as the prep- 
aration now required for admission is merely. that 
given by any High School, it can be only matter for 
congratulation that, as the figures indicate, some 44 
young boys from the grammar schools, or from un- 
dergraduate High School classes, have been shut 
outfrom the attempt to make of themelves in three 
years mature men of law, fit to be entrusted with 
the personal and property interests of their fellows. 
The two classes of aspirants excluded by the new 
requirements are these lads, and mature men of de- 
ficient early education —country school-masters, edi- 
tors, and the like—desirous of making their way into 
a profession by a short cut, and altogether unwilling 
to go back and pick up the dropped stitch of High 
School studies. This second class, however, cannot 
be numerous, for such men usually take a still 
shorter cut, by “cramming” in some fashion for 
the Supreme Court examinations, and getting ad- 
mission to the bar without farther training. It is 
said that some of the young lads have done the 
same thing; but this can hardly be a frequent. oc- 
currence. | 


ANOTHER point worthy of note is the rela- 
tive demand in the academic courses at Berkeley 
for the general as against the special training —or, in 
the. inaccurate phrase, the “literary” as against 
the “scientific.” It is the common talk of the day 
that the demand for special scientific training is in 
excess of the opportunity offered by institutions of 
learning, which continue to hold out only classical 


and literary teaching to crowds of young men who 


desire the other. If this be the case, we shall find 
that in places like Berkeley, which offer both, 
the well-equipped courses in special science will be 
crowded, while a minority of the students will cling 
to the general courses. The register, however, 
shows in the “College of Letters’? 180. students, 
and in the “Colleges of Science” 104 (these two 
divisions, with a few unelassified attendants at lee- 
tures, ete., and a few graduate students, make up the 


whole number). The ‘College of Letters” is made 


up of three courses, the ‘‘ Classical,” “ Literary,” 
and the ‘Course in Letters and Political Science.” 
stucents in these number respectively 51, 49, and 
80. Of the five courses in special science (Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Mechanics, Civil Engineering, and 
Chemistry) one has 38 students, and the others 
It is thus evident that 
(and so 


average 16 or 17 apiece. 
where full freedom of choice is given 
far as there is any advantage in equipment 
and the like at Berkeley, it is on the side of the 
special courses) the liberal education attracts stu- 
dents in far greater numbers than the special ; and 
thatamong the studies belonging to a liberal edu- 
cation, the historical and politico-economical group 
is first sought, and the classical second. It is to be 
added, in correctiow of this last deduction, that 
preparation for the classical course is harder to get 
than any other in this State. Imfthe difficulty of 
obtaining admission to all the courses were the 
same, it is probable that the Classical course and the 
one in “Letters and Political Science’ would stand 
nearly equal in numbers of students, leading all the 
others to a marked extent, but followed most near- 
ly by tbe “ Literary,” We should say that these 
notes afford a very fair indication of the directions 
in which the minds of the more eager and thought- 
ful youths of today are turning ; for it is a fair con- 


jecture that in California the tendency toward ma- 


terial studies is at least as great as in other sections. 


Memorial of William Ashburner. 


William Ashburner, a man well known in this 
community for his scientific attainments and his 
interest in the cause of higher education, died at 
his residence in San Francisco, on the twentieth 
day of April, 1887. 

He was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on 
the 28th of March, 1831. His father, Luke Ash- 


burner, was of English-descent, born in India, where 
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he lived till middle age. When he finally left 
India he took with him his wife and five children 
—two sons and three daughters. Mrs. Ashburner 
died in England, and the sons concluded to remain 
there; but the father, turning his face westward, 
sailed for America, with histhree daughters. The 
pleasant scenery of Stockbridge attracted him, and 
nearly seventy years ago he built a house there in 
East Indian style, and made it the home of his re- 
maining years. 

Soon after, he married) Miss Whitney, an 
American lady, and of this) marriage William 
Ashburner, was born. = During his youth his 
father died, but the mother lived to the age of 
eighty-five years, and passed away only three years 
ago. Of his sisters, two are still living in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at a very advanced age, the third 
married Theodore Sedgwick, a lawyer of Stock- 
bridge. One of her daughters) married Charles 
Eliot Norton, and another William Darwin, son of 
the distinguished naturalist; Mrs. Sedewick’s son 
Arthur is a lawyer of some prominence in New 
York. 

Ashburner received his early education in Stock- 
bridge, and the bent of his mind. towards scientific 
pursuits showed itself very soon, even in his child- 
ish amusements and diversions. Mr. Hague, who 
now occupies the old Ashburner mansion, tells me 
the building is now standing which Ashburner 
when a boy used for a laboratory; and the sun- 
dial with which he regulated the hours not only 
of the house, but of the town of Stockbridge, 
still marks with its “‘shady stealth’ the silent 
lapse of time. “4 

In 1850 he joined the Lawrence Scientific School, 
then just organized, but did not remain long enough 
to take a degree. Thence he went to Paris, and 
entered the “Ecole des Mines” to prepare himself 
for the profession of mining engineering. In this 
pursuit he wequired such distinction that when he 
returned to America, in 1854, he was at once em- 
ploved by Professor Rivot to aid in examining the 


Lake Superior mines, in behalf of a French mining 


company. 

Ashburner came to California in 1860, on the 
Geological Survey under Prof. Whitney, and. re- 
mained on that survey several vears. During 
this period he prepared that part of the report 
which treats of mining and milling industries, an 
exceedingly valuable document, which has been 
much quoted and referred to. In 1s64 he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to take charge 
of the Yosemite Valley, which position he retained 
until 

On leaving the Geological Survey he entered 


upon the general practice of iis) profession of 


= 


mining engineering, making his residence in San 
Francisco. In 1874 he received the appointment 
of Professor of Mining Engineering in the Univer- 
sity of California, but his business increased so rap- 
idly that he was unable to perform the duties, and 
his appointment was made that of Honorary Pro- 
fessor. 

In 1855. he married Emilia, daughter of Jona- 
than Field, and niece of Cyrus, Justice Stephen J. 
and David Dudley Field. During his later vears 
he became connected with the San Francisco Say- 
ings Union, and for a long time towards the close 
of his life he served as director of the bank, his 
active duties there occupying most of his time. 
During this period he was president of the Union 
Club for one vear. 

He was appointed a regent of the University of 
California in 1880, a responsibility which only 
terminated with his life... He was also president of 
the board of trustees of the Academy of Sciences, 
president of the Microscopical Society, and was at 
the time of his death a trustee of the California 
School of Mechanical Arts and of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. | 

The gathering of so many important trusts in 
one person would of itself single him out as a re- 
markable man, and he certainly was a man of. su- 
perior ability and attainments, combining to a sin- 
gular degree cool, practical judgment and integrity 
of purpose, with an ardent love of science and. let- 
ters. The pursuit of science and the love of letters 
are usually held to be incompatible with the pos- 
session of practical business faculty, but it was not 
so with Ashburner. As a business man his advice 
was sought and his opinions always listened to with 
respect. 

gut his heart lay in the world of science and 
letters. Ife was most at home in his library, which 
was stocked with the choicest of general literature: 
and his table was strewn with fresh gleanines in 
the world of science and of human thought. To 
know Ashburner at his best, vou must have met 
him in his own house and listened to his charming 
conversation at home. Ile always took great 
pleasure in the company of his friends, and often 
gathered them around his hospitable table, or in 
the evening for social intercourse. At such times 
he was full of humor, witha keen relish for what- 
ever was enjoyable in life. He would draw from 
the fund of his experience, which had been enriched 
by travel in many foreign lands; and he had once 
“puta girdle round the earth.” 

Sometimes his viewsof men and women, of polities 
and society, seemed tinged with too much discour- 
agement. But whatever were his theories of. life, 


his practice was always kind and generous; his 
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theories cast no shadow over his spirit. To the 
end of his career, his life was distinguished for kind- 
ness of heart, unvarving hospitality, generous pub- 
lic spirit and absolute integrity of purpose. With 
as many trials in life as fall to most of us, he main- 
tained his serenity of mind through prosperity and 
adversity, through sickness and health. 

Especially he was distinguished for his public 
spirit. Wherever an opportunity was offered in 
the line of his tastes he freely gave his time and 
means for the advancement of the general good, 
and the number and dignity of the responsible po- 


sitions he held: is sufficient evidence of the conti- 


dence reposed in-his integrity and judgment, and of 


the willingness and zeal with which he undertook 
such public services, 

No single subject’ lay so. near his heart as the 
cause of Education. Careful in this 
ticld had stored his mind with information, and 
long experience had ripened his judgment till his 


observation 


counsel was much sought for on these topics; so 
that in his later vears die shared in the manage- 
ment of three of the most Important educational 
trusts of this State, | 

He will be much missed in this community, for 
such men are rare — men having the power and the 
will to do so much good. Ife died in the full prime 
of his powers. His life had been eminently succes- 
ful. Ife had attained honorable position and a 
name greatly respected among his fellow-men. He 
gathered suflicient means. for -his) moderate 
wants, and preferred to enjoy rather than to heap 
Ile the 
wealth for its own sake, 


up riches, was above accumulation of 


The publie has lost a good citizen; and we who 
were nearer to him shall long miss his genial com- 
panionship; he will be embalmed in our memory as 
one Whose friendship was a privilege. 


Tlorace dD 
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Kiditor, Overland. Monthly: 

They who write of scenes and events, for publiea- 
tion, cannot be too carefully correct as to persons, 
dates, and. circumstances; Inasmuch as the future 
comipiler of history must depend upon these con- 
temporaneous publications for the data of his narra- 
tives. In particular those who write of the early 
period of the Ameriein occupation of California— 
“the davs-of 749" and the tew subsequent years 
Which embrace the * gold period,” should remem- 
ber the part their writings will play in’ fixing the 
history of California. To. this purpose the estab- 
lishment by the Society of California Pioneers in 
San Francisco (which is the parent of all organiza- 
tions of its kind in the State, organized: August, 
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1850) of a historical department, is appropriate and 
commendable; and a similar department is estab- 
lished in the kindred society at Sacramento. Out 
of the multitude of pioneer stories, recitals, remi- 
niscences, letters, communications, and statements, 
that come to these departments, will be eventually 
sifted and collated all that is worthy of place in 
authentic enduring history, as it will thus be com- 
piled from fountain sources, 

These remarks are in consequence of the many 
and different accounts of scenes and incidents re- 
lating to that early period, in newspapers and 
periodicals and other publications, in our own State 
and abroad. Attention has been more directly at- 
tracted to the subject by a narration that has lately 
appeared in the pioneer newspaper of California, 
the aged and respectable Alta. The narrative is 
well written and very interesting throughout. The 
facts were derived, as the writer gives due credit, 
from aveteran pioneer in California journalism, an 
honored member of the Society of Pioneers, who is 
conscientious in his statement of facts. _Neverthe- 
less he is in some instances faulty and inaccurate. 
This is to be regretted, for the reason that whatever 
has the endorsement of his name in such connection 


is more likely to be accepted as true. The paper 


cannot reasonably be held responsible for errors of 


statement into which it has been led by the inac- 
curacies of correspondents or informants in whom 
it has faith. 

With this much in explanation, I will cite one 
of the 
on “The Days of Forty-nine. 
that which he remarks was “the first Whig ticket 
voted in this State,” 
John ©. Hays, for sheriff. 
at the first county election held in San_ Francisco 


inaccuracies that appear in these papers 


99 


The writer copies 


This ticket was voted 


under the State Constitution framed at Monterey 
in October, 1849, and adopted by the people in the 
State election of November of the same year —al- 
though California was not admitted into the Union 
until September %, 1850, and therefore the State 
Was in embryo Statehood during that interval. The 
election came off April 1, 1850.) The Whig ean- 
didate for sheriff was Colonel John. E. Townes, at 
the time Sublette, a 
brother of the famous trapper, William Sublette, 


under-sheriff to Andrew 
whose name is frequently mentioned in Irving's 
* Bonneville,” linked with that of Bridger, Walker, 
and others equally famous. 
was a brother of the celebrated sculptor, Hiram 
Powers. Colonel Townes had been sheriff by ap- 
pointment of the ayvuntamiento in 749, but was 
suieceeded. by Sublette. Of all men in the coun- 
trv—not excepting Colonel W. W. Gift, whose 
love for the Sage of the Hermitage was his ab- 


and at the head is the name of 


The deputy sheriff 


Bes 
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sorbing passion, his devotion, his religion — Colo- 
nel Jack Hays, as he was universally called, was 
the last man to affiliate with the Whigs. His 
father was a devotee of (reneral Jackson, his 
mother the daughter of Colonel Coffee, Jackson’s 
most trusted comrade in war, his closest companion 
in peace, his chosen friend in his retirement. The 
Hays and Coffees were Jackson Democrats. <A 
Whig was never born in either family. Whigs 
might have preferred Jack Hays to Townes in that 
election and put his name on their tickets — and a 
large numberof them did so — but if the alternative 
with Jack Hays had been to accept the nomination 
for sheriff from the Whigs or to withdraw from 
candidacy, he would have instantly chosen the lat- 
ter course. Not that he disliked Whigs, but he was 
unalterably opposed to Whiggery. 

The Democrats had nominated Colonel J. J. 
Bryant, a noted man at that time, the owner of the 
Bryant (formerly the Ward) House, on Clay Street, 
It was said that the 


and very lavish of his money. 


campaign cost him above $50,000. Colonel Jack: 


Hays arrived in San Francisco, from Texas, only a 
few weeks before the election. Major Caperton and 
John Nugent were of his party. Late in March 
his many friends and admirers held a public meet- 
ing in the plaza and nominated him as Indepen- 
dent candidate for sheriff. He was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. There were a great many 
of the Mexican War volunteers and some of the 
famous Texan Rangers then in San Francisco. 
They were enthusiastic and most energetic in his 
behalf. Hundreds of Democrats voted for him in 
preference to Bryant, who was a king of gamblers. 
His election was a foregone conclusion when he 
was nominated ; but when he appeared on the day 
of election, mounted on his fine black charger, 
riding like a centaur, seated in his Texan Ranger 
saddle, with all of its accompaniments except 
holsters and pistols, the multitude went wild in ad- 
miration of him. It*'was an exciting scene. 

The remainder of the ticket was quite equally 
divided between the Democrats and the Whigs, the 
latter electing their district attorney, Calhoun 
Benham, a great popular favorite ; Roderick N. 
Morrison, the Boanerges of the bar, county judge ; 
and G. W. Endicott, a Boston merchant, treasurer. 
The Democrats elected John A. McGlynn county 
recorder; General John Addison’ county 
clerk; Wm. M. Eddy county surveyor; David 
N. Chauncey assessor; T. J. Smith, formerly 
judge of the Marine Court, New York City, county 
attorney ; Eugene H. Tharp clerk of the Supreme 
Court; and Edward Gallagher coroner. Of all 
these, Eugene H. Tharp isthe only survivor. Of 
all the candidates on the Whig ticket, Louis R. 
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Lull and Wm. P. Humphreys are living. In the 
politics of that period, it may be remarked that 
party fellowship was quite generally ignored. Ex- 
cepting the comparatively small number who were 
ambitious of office, the people -were intent upon 
business, every one directing his energies to the ac- 
cumulation of gold, bent on “ making his pile.’ 
General Taylor was President. The Federal Ad- 
ministration was Whig; but in California the 
Democrats were largely in the majority. In the 
first State election, November, 1849, they had 
elected Peter H. Burnett, then supreme judge, 
governor; George W. Wright and Edward Gil- 
bert representatives in Congress; W. Van Voor- 
ees secretary of state; Major Richard Roman 
treasurer; J. S. Houston comptroller; Captain 
Charles J. Whitney surveyor general; S. C. Has- 


tings, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; J. A. 


Lyons and Nathaniel Bennett associate justices. 
The Whigs were John McDougal lieutenant gov- 
ernor; Colonel E. J.C. Kewen, attorney general. 
The legislature was Democratic, and elected Col- 
onel John C. Fremont and Dr. Wm. M. Gwin, 
United States senators. Thos. Butler King, 
formerly member of Congress from Georgia, a 
Whig, was the formidable competitor of Gwin, and to 
his ardent support came Chas. G. Eames, the editor 
of the Pacific News, a Democrat, formerly the editor 
of Jonas Winchester’s New York World, and sub- 
sequently editor of the Washington Union, and of 
the Nashville Union, both Democratic. 

King was appointed collector of the Port of San 
Francisco by President Fillmore. He again tried for 
the Senate in 1851, was again defeated, (the legis- 
lature failed to elect asenator,) and soon afterwards 
resigned the collectorship and returned to Georgia. 

The defeat of General Scott in 1852 gave the 
fatal blow to the Whig party; vet the Whigs of 
California put a ticket into the field in 1855, and it 
received over 36,500 votes, on the congressional 
ticket—Calhoun Benham and G. W. Bowie— 
against 37,600, for J. W. Denver and Philip T. 
Herbert, Administration Democrats, and 10,000 
votes for Churchman and Coffroth, Broderick Dem- 
ocrats.. It was the last Whig ticket in California. 

Other inaccuracies, although they are. less 
material and important, ‘are in relation to the 
first vigilance committee of San Francisco, the 
“Svdney thieves”’ they hanged, and the offenses 
for which they were condemned ; and the vear of 
the arrival in San Francisco of “ Emperor ” Norton, 
Norton had a store on the east side of Montgom- 
ery Street, between Clay and Washington Streets— 
there was no Merchant street then—early in 1850, 
and was before Alcalde John W. Geary in March 
or Aprilof that year for an assualt he committed 
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upon a member of the neighboring house of 
McKinley, Johnson, & Co. He was held guilty 
and fined. Henry L. Dodge was Alcalde Geary’s 
clerk at that time, and mayhap will recall the cir- 
cumstance. 

But these are not important errors. They are 
noticed not in hypercritical spirit, but only in the 
hope of impressing upon the very clever writer the 
better way of adopting Davy Crockett’s rule: 
“ First be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

Pioneer. 


An Unlived Life. 


(From the’Fiench of Alfred de Musset.) 
Yes, she was fair, if pulseless Night, 
Sleeping on Angelo’s couch of stone 
In that far chapel’s hush of light, 
Can challenge Beauty’s sovran throne. 


Kind too she was, if it suffice 

With lavish hand to scatter alms, 
Till charity becomes a vice, 

While pity hoards its priceless balms. 


She thought, if cadenced tones and low, 
Like rhythmic babblings of a rill, 

May argue thought’s majestic flow, 
And all the deeps of being fill. 


She prayed, if two untroubled eyes, 
Now fastened on the lowly earth, 

Now lifted to the luminous skies, 
Bestow on praver its only worth. 


She would have smiled, could but the flower, 
Whose petals all are folded yet, 

Have opened ‘neath the alluring power 
Of winds that woo, and then forget. 


She would have wept, if but one day 

‘Those hands, which on her breast recline, 
Had felt, within our human clay, 

The thrilling touch of dew divine. 


She would have loved, but that her pride, 
Like some wan flame, alone, apart, 

Lit by the bier of one that’s died, 
Kept watch above her barren heart. 


One who ne’er lived here lieth dead ; 
From life-she but its semblance took,— 
Now from her hands hath fallen the book, 
Its mystic lines remain unread. 


Albert S. Cook. 
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Faith. 


Gossip Moon, now prithee tell 

What my love on yesternight 

Whispered thee in love-affright : 
Was it well ? 


“Lover pale, I saw her smile, 

But she nothing spake aloud ; 

So'l slipped behind a cloud, 
Afterwhile.” 


Tell me, Sun, the chronicler, 

As you sit on your high seat, 

In her maiden-thought so sweet 
What ’s astir? 


‘‘ Lover pale, so deep in thrall, 
As I watched her nigh to noon, 
_ She was humming of a tune, 
That was all.” 


Surely, when nor Moon nor Sun 
May report me of my love, 
I must seize on Faith, the dove, 
Till she ’s won. 
Richard Burton. 


For a Picture. 


A thrush sings in the woods somewhere— 
Soft warmth of mid-morn in the air. 


Elise the slender and young Guy 
Are winding silk of deep red dye. 


Elise has hair of ash-blonde hue— 
The boy’s is shaded fairness, too ; 


And still in waking they both keep 


The look the pure have in their sleep. 


Elise sees Guy, yet does not see— 


“ My Guy, do you know love?” says she. 


The skein of silk they still undo, 
“Why, cousin, yes, for I love you!” 


The maid’s lips part, she’s far away ; 
“ Would Guy were he!”’ her sad eyes say. 


Eleanor B. Caldwell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Briefer Notice. 


A Book published for the benefit of a charity, 
since it does not appeal to the purchaser on. its 
merits alone, hardly comes within the purview of 
Of Six Weeks in Old France,’ then, there 
is to be said that it relates the stay of a party of 


criticism. 


Americans in a French chateau, with the slender- 
est possible thread of a romance, and a profusion of 
references to French history from the times of the 
Carlovingians down. One amusing slip may be 
noted. It is found in the passage referring to “ The 
Lady of the Lake”: 
Harold to the world, when Scott, spurred on by 
generous rivalry, made this adventure, having only 


“ Byron had just given Childe 


till then charmed the world by his delightful prose 


fictions.” Another of the dear old gentlewomen 
of Salem has set down on paper her recollections of 
that charming town.? Mrs. Silsbee reveals herself 
as unmistakably deserving the title we have given 
her in her pretty book, full of the pleasant gar- 
rulity that longs to bring back the past so that 
the people of today may share its delights.—— 
Most rightly is Mr. Harrower named, to judge from 
the present pamphlet’; for never has a fraud been 
more thoroughly raked over than are Captain Glazier 
and his narrative. Captain Glazier * discovered ” 
the source of the Mississippi and posed as a greater 
man than De Soto. Harrower leaves nothing of 
his claim, and proves abundantly by the acid test 
of the parallel column that the valiant Captain isa 
literary thief.——No. modern writer succeeds so 
well in giving his writings the true salty flavor as 
Mr. Russell, and he fills his Voyage to the Cape" 
with pleasant sea chat, questioning the various 


officers of the ship, spinning sea tales and “ long- 


shore twisters”’, and recounting the thousand and - 


one small happenings on ship that prevent the 
long sea voyage from ever becoming monotonous, 


But though his account of Tife on the steamer is 


weeks in Old France. By L M. A. Aimer- 
ican Bureau of Foreign Travel: Albany. 
2A Half Centuryinsalem, By M.C. D. Silsbee. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 1887. 
3Captain Glazier and his Lake. 

New York: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

New York. 


By Henry DD. Harrower. 


Handy 


4A Voyage to the Cape. 
Series. 


Harper & Bros: 


quite calculated to make the reader wish himself on 
the deck of some fine vessel, the description of South 
Africa is not one that will be likely to increase travel 
in that direction. The Dark Continent maintains 
its character even to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Pleasantly told, there are incidents various and 


singular in every one’s life to fill a volume of mod- 
erate size, and interest a fair number of readers. The 
author of been an 


actress for overa quarter of a century,—though it is 


Yesterdays with Actors® has 


several years more than that since she made her 
debut at the age of four,—and she has herein nar- 
rated bits of her own career, some of her experien- 
ces of travel, and somewhat of her personal ac- 
quaintance with actors and actresses who have for 
the most part long ago made their exit from the 
stage of life. She a book that the 
people of her occupation and lovers of the stage 


has made 


will find readable. 
tion of the stage, and stands up for the morality of 


She is jealous of the reputa- 
its occupants in the days of her successes. She de- 
picts the arduous life of those who aspire to its 
honors, but finds many occasions for commending 
members of 


their thoughtful consideration for 


their own guild. Her experience was with the 
most known of the stage, and she makes mention of 
none without a generous bestowment of commenda- 
tion for someexcellence. The volume is illustrated 
with photo-gravures or vignettes of almost every 
person named therein, among whom are William 
Warren, Charlotte Cushman, Edwin Forrest, John 
srougham, Laura Keene, EK. A. Sothern, Matilda 
William Benton, 
Hackett, Mrs.) John 
Wilkes Booth, 
author herself, 
with 


Agnes Robertson, 
Wood, Kate 
Mrs. Vincent, 
The book © is 


broad 


ITeron, 
J. 


man, 


Jate- 
John and 
besides 


printed narrow forms margins 
holding frequent marginal summaries, each page 
terminating, rather exasperatingly, after the an- 


cient manner, with the first. word of the following 


page, which word one is thus obliged to read 
twice. Its press work and paper are handsome, 


and it is altogether commendable as a work by the 
new firm of publishers. 


5 Yesterdays with Actors. By Catharine Mary Reignolds- 
Wiuslow. Boston: Cupples and Hurd,~ 1857, 
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[ may 


had there, noe doubt? 
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ENG, LADD COFFIN, 


WRITING MACHINE. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


The ‘‘Caligraph” is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 
is the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 ‘‘Caligraphs” are in 
daily use which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Estate of SAM'L HILL, 
San Francisco 


O34 Market Street, 
Agents. 


The Great Success 


Of 
fact that. it 
people. being 
always reliable 
gredients are the 


is due to the 
Ineets the wants. of the 
and 
effective. Its in- 
best, 


economical to use 
and their 


combination the result of profound 


study and skill. Thus, for all diseases 
originating in impure blood, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla stands unrivaled. 

builder-iip et the system, savs Eugene 


T. Hell, Sixth ave., New York, 
“Pohave never found anything to equal 
AY¥er's Sarsapartila, 

Mrs. Eliza Clongh, Matron of the 
M. Tilton... N. writes : 
“Every winter and spring my family, 
Including mivsecl!, use several bottles of 
Aver’s) Sarsapartiia. Experience has 
that. asa powerful blood- 
puritier. if is superior to any other pre- 
paration ot 

Sarsaparilia gives better sat- 
Is fins than any ofher blood medicine 
Ceo W Whitman. Druggist, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Lowell, Masa. 
Bix bottles, $5 


\yer &Co., 
Price $1; 
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ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN 


HOTEL. 


— 200 of the most Airy, Sunny : 
ee and Comfortable Rooms 
= in the City, at ; 
Fle, The, SL00 
3 h bs Day. | 
Special. Rates by 
8 
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trom all the Ratroads 


ind Ferries. pass the door. 


JOHN: MCGOVERN, 


VIAN AGLER, 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. 


~<=4TIT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE RUNNING 


Do not tail toseeit before buving a Sewing 


¢ Machine. 
EVANS: 


29 Fost Street, San Francisco. 


H. H. MOORE, 
BOOKS. 
& 


Standard, Library and Tllustrated 
MANUFACTURING 
RAND 


for Presents 


Books suitable 


Lowest Prices 
415 MONTGOMERY STREET 
NEAR CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 


IN: GATES 
AND: RUSSEAN 
17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Saws of every description on hand os 


made to order. 
ENTS FOR ¢ 


722 Montgomery Street, 
Won 


Washington, 


FRANCISCO 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections With the several Railway Lines 
in the East, connecting at 


NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLEANS 
With the several Steamer Lines to 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD - CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars. 
tay Tickets sold, sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at. the Company's 
Othees, where: passengers. calling in persolh can. secure 
choice of routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 


CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For sale on Reasonable Terms. 
Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
S.P.R.R.. San Francisco, 


W.-H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, 
C.P.R.R., San Francisco 


H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land and S.A. San Antonio, Tex. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. & Agt, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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THE 
SATHER BANKING COMPANY 


Incorporated Mareh: 21, Lss7. 


Subseribed Capital, . . $1,250,000 
Paid 
HENRY L. DODGE: ... 
BM. SHEPARI .. Vice-President 


Direerors--Henry Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert. Miller, “Louis Sioss,. A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


CLOVER. 


NEEDHAM'S RED CLOVER BLOs- 
soMs, and extracts prepared from 
the blossoms, cure-Cancer, Salt 
me Rheum and all diseases arising 
from an impure state of the blood; 
Will also clear the complexion of 
al] pimples and eruptions; is a 
sure cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and inany other diseases. Both 
A juxative and tonic. -Needham’s 
Red Clover cures after everything 
else fails: For full particulars, testimonials of cures, ete. 
address. W. C. NEEDHAM, 

Box 422, San Jose, Cal. or Box 2428, San Franciseo, Cal. 


Excessive Perspiration of the feet is not 
uncommon, and when tetid is a source of constant 
annovance. closest attention to cleanliness is 
not sifflicient to keep down the offensive odors. A 
discased toot is the forerunner of a diseased body, 
Cure one and vou save the other, as by the free use 
of our feet. health is maintamed. Patient and eare- 
ful experiment has produced a remedy that cures 
without larm. Send for SPENCER'S (OOLING 
REMEDY..FOR THE FEET. Priee, $1:00. 

E. W. SPENCER, Chas. N. CRITTENDEN, 

Albuquerqe, N. M. 115 Fulton st, N. ¥ 


LIBERAL 


The Publishers of: “Ture: 


OFFER! 


and the Publishers 


of Overtanp” have made special 
arrangements tor Club Rates. 


The first number of Pacific” was piblished in August, 7857, 
/t.is the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except the *’ tlta,” u 


0s the oldest paper of any kind in this city. 


Old residents know its 


value, and younger people can learn tts character by sending for 
sample copies, which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The “Pacific” and “Overland” will be sent to one address for $5.00 per Year 
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Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both physics vilvo and men- 
taily; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after eating, or of “gwoneness,’” or enrptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizzine SS, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, Houting 
specks”’ before the eyes, nervous prostration. or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, thushes, al- 
ternuting with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold teet, drowsiness 
after ineals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, Constant, indescribable tecling of 
dread, or of impending calamity 7 

If you have all,or any considerable number of 
these syimptoms, you are suffering trom that most 
common of AimeriGan miidadies Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. “The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No inatter what stage it has reached, 


ierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will” 


it, if taken according to. directions for a 
If not cured complica- 
Lungs, 


subdue 
reasonable length of time. 
tions multiply, and Consumption..of the 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, 

isease, or other gvrave thaladies are quite Hable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal terimi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the svstenr of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever catise 
arising. It is equally efficacious in Acting Upon the 
Kidneys, and other exeretory: Orgs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their dis ESOS, As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
and nutrition, thereby building up both tlesh and 


Rheumatism, Kidney | 


| strength. [In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


}from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to ne worst 
Secrofula. Salt-rheum, Fever-sores,’ caly or 
| Rough Skin, in short, all diseases bad 
blood, are Conquered by this powerful, purifying 

-and invigorating medicine. Great Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its: potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zea, Erysipelas, Boils, ¢ ‘arbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
Seroftulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Dise ‘ase, 


“White Swellings,” Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
I: arged Glands, Send ten ce nts in stamps for a large 
‘reatise, with colored pli ites, On Skin Diseases, or 


the same amount fora Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
fections, 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lungs, is alee and 
cured by this remedy, it taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fat: tL ise ‘ase, When first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but ihaddoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wondertul combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is “unequale donot only as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthina, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it isan efli- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for 85.00. 

Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce's book 
on Consumption, Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


isoffered by 
the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 

‘atarrh Remedy, fora case of 
Chronic: Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRERED 
headache, obstruction’ of the passives. dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at. others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and. putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in. the eurs, deafness, backing or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, torether with scabs from ulcers; the voice 


is Changed and has: a nusal twane: the breath is | 


there iS a 
depression. a 


offensive; smell and taste ure 
sensation of dizziness, with mental 
hacking cough.aund weneral debilitv. Only a few 
of the above-niuned svinptoms are likeiv to be 
present in any- one: case, Thousands of causes an- 
nually, without manifesting. half of othe above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end? the 
Rrave. No disease is corminon, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood,: or more 
cessfully treated by plivsicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases. of 
Catarrh, ** cold in the head,” Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 


sold by drugyists every wiere: cents. 


THE ORIGINAL 
\erceS LITTLE 
\easawt LIVER 


ur eative 


enrets PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIRRCH’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or oceu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetic ally sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
ringvements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it inuy truthtully be said that their action upon 
the system is unive rsal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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YOU: 
| Reward 


No. 2? Dark Brown; 


MPERIAL -HAIR- REGENERATOR instantiy restore: 


Gray Hair, Ble: iched Hair, or Gray Beards to natur y 

color; leaves it clean, soft, and glossy, and no one dream» 
that you color it. Absolutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. 
Baths do not affect it. Send sample of hair and designate its 
natural color. No. 4, Chestnut; 

No. 1, Black; No. 5, Light Chestnut; wy 
No. 6, Gold Blonde; PAMPHLET: FREE. 


No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 7, Ash Blonde. 
TRY OUR IMPERIAL HAIR WASH, 5 


‘() CENTS. Mention this Pa 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 54 West 23d Street, N. ve | 


Barry's 
Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


When the hair has become thin, 
Vi or dry and harsh, from sickness or 

other causes, use Barry’s Tricopher- 
OUs, 

Where Bal ness has already tak- 
en place, rub: Barry's Tricopherous 
briskly into the bald places, and 
also around the roots of the remaining Rereet and if 
the roots are not entirely extinct, the hair will re- 
vive and grow again, and nature, with the assist- 
anee of art and labor, will restore the hair, and 
add lustre and beauty to its appearance. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, “and: Beauty 


RE DESIRABLE THIN 


GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSE? MAISTS. 
Beantifully made of 
TATERIALS of BEST 

NOW INT SE. 

Be sure your Corset is 

stamped “Good Sense.” 

FIT AEE, Infante 
ults. Sold by 


LEADING RETAILERS 


very vwhere. Send for circular, 


FERRIS W 


ONS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


LES S/ AN FRA 


FREUD & 


WHO 


THERE! and 99 other latest popular songs, 
A j Words and Music, only 10e.! 


St. Lovis CARD Co., St, Louis, Mo. 


ARE YOU CORPULENT? 
LEAN 
is a Safe ormiauent and 


NOPC hy oes Reducer — Tee t» Fifteen Pounds a Month 
SON. ADIPO-MALENE ver fails to permanentiy 

ve the Bust and Form. 

BEAY Y of Face and Form: secured to every Lady using our 
Toilet Requisites. Unexcelled in America for removing Skin 
Blemishes, Flesh Worms, (Black-Heads,) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks, etc. 
Send 10c. (stamps or silver) for Particulars, Testimonials, Circulars, 
etc, by Return Mail. Mention article wanted. Chichester 
Chemical Co., 2815 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 


This most fatal disease of infancy 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


Lactated Food 


It has been suecessfulin hundreds of eases where other 
prepared foods have failed. 
| FOR INFANTS, 
of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe and 
complete substitute for mother’s milk. 
FOR INVALIDS. 
it isa Perfect Nutrient in either ¢ bronic or acute cases 
Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. Physie ians 
and mothers concede its superiority. The most palatable, 
nourishing and economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 


Easily Prepared, At Druggists—25c., 50c, $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will send 
on application a Cabinet Photo of the “Sweetest, fattest, 
healthiest baby in the country.”” Itis a beautiful pieture, 
and will do any mother’s heart good. It shows the good 
effects of using Lactated food as a substitute for moth- 
er’s milk. Mueh valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. 

Wells, Richardson & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


MOUSTACHE SPCON SHIELD, 


Neatness and Comfort for Moustache Wearers. The 
Greatest Novelty of the Age. Can’be imme diately ad 
justed to any ti ible spoon. Try one and you wll never 
be without it. Mailed to any address in the U. S.. 
Canada or Europe on receipt of 25 cents. Ad: ress 
Denver Novelty Co., O. Box 2310, Denver, Col 
U.S.A. Trade supplied at liberal discount thror: gh 
Blythe & Lehman, Wholesale Jewelers, Denver, Col. 
to Whom advertiser refers: 
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FELL ELERBLEENE EBS 


TAUZY, GIFFORD & CO. 


Booksellers & Stationers 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 
122 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


We keep in Stock a full line of French, ype 
Portuguese and Italian Books. Catalogues of same 


furnished on application. 
Subscriptions taken to all Foreign Periodicals at the 


lowest rates. 
We receive all the latest French and Spanish novelties 


us soon as published. 


CHILION BEACH, 


——IMPORTER OF-—— 
Books & fine Statonery, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opposite Necidental Hotel, Sam 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 


Engraved New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and. Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward’s Cele- 


brated Irish Linen Papers and rnvelopes. 


5 
Educational Institution for Boys on 


OT. MATTHEW'S HALL, 


SAN- MATEO, CAL. 
— 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Under Military Discipline. 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. 


2 


= 
© 
=] 
REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. s* 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Philadelphia, to 
Jay CooKE, will 
Sept. 28. For 
Montgomery 


The Leading Private 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Removed in 1888. from Chestnut St., 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of 
begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, 
Circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Fa: 

itus Principals, 
Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
A. DILLAYE. 


Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT. 
CYLVIA J. EASTMAN, BE. 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL K, S100, 00, 


nt H. BRALY. 
Vice-President ray MONVILLE. 
Cashier kK. JAMES. 
Directors :—J.. H. BR AL Y. W. HANCE, WM. 


FAYMONVIL L. E, HIRAM MABURY, O.J. WOODWARD. 
Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 


and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


“4 


914 MARKET STREET, 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The First National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 
Surplus Fund and U ndivided Profits, $363,555.50 


DD. CALLAGHAN, 


President 


Vice-President GEO. A. LOW. 
Ca E. D. MORGAN. 
Assistant G. W. KLINE. 


Callaghan, James M. Donahue, C.-G. 
Hooker, G. C. Boardman, Geo. A. Low, James Phelan, 
James Moffitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. 
CORRESPONDENTS: .London, Bank of Montreal; Dublin, 
Provincial Bank of Ireland; Paris, Hottinguer & Co.;. 


DIRECTORS: D. 


New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York: 
Hamburg, 
National Bank ; 


Hesse, Newman & Co.; Boston, Blackstone 


Chieago, First National Bank. 


The Nevada Bank of San Francisco, 


Capital Paid Up - $3,000,000 


York—b2. Wall Street. 
Agency at Virginia, Nevada. 


Ayency at New 


Buys AnD SELLS EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPH 
TRANSFERS. 
Issues Travelers’ Credits. 


‘A GOOD TALE WILL BEAR TELLING TWICE.” 
Use Sapolio! Use 
SAPOLIO. 
Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used for all cleaning purposes. Try it. 
Cheap comfort can be secured even in the midst of the most perplexing of 
household duties if the worker seeks all. the aids which modern progress has de- 
. vised. Tlundreds of housekeepers might reduce. their hard work very much by 
using Sapolio in house-cleaning, scouring and all sorts of cleansing from wood- 


work to metals. Sold by all croeers. No. 20, (Copyright, March, 1887,] 


Aré you using Wellingtan’s fmproved EooFood for Poultry? 
IF NOT, ALFALFA GRASS, 
WHY NOT? 


CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 


Every Grecer, = —— FRUIT and: every 
Every Druggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
OFFICE, No. 24 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 

QUEEN : LILY SOAP. 

FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
oe . rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family 
a Washing In the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve 
e, years of axe can do a wasbing with this Soap. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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BRANCH OFFICES : 


New York, 
Chicago, 


Boston, 


MANILLA, 
WHITE 


AND 


COLORED 
Wrappile 
Papers. 


ALL SIZES 


AND 


WEIGHTS, 


We 


Peolls. 


sttbanit 


few extracts from the 


MANUFACTURERS 


WRITING, WRAPPING, TOILET, “ANTI-RUST’ ANG MEDICATED PAPERS 


OF 


Office. Ney: 
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NEW- Feb 
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Bis Tern Mais 
have | te eyed 
Medicated Paper, and he Without it 
Medieated’ Paper has Ved. 
pleasure day recom 
NEW At 
NEWRI it. Ma 
| FY puysiclan recommends vour Medicated | 
mes] foreight packets with poek 
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“OUR MEDICA TED \PER 


letters we 
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Your Medicated 
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you 
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atoour 


as to the 


THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL 38) 
value 


oflice, 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAP&R 00., 


LONDON, 


Wrapping 
Paper. 
FOR 
Bright 
Goods. 
Protection 
AGAINST 


FROM 


Dampness. 


With) tt 
ound hast 
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Medicated Pape r. 
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& Deliver One Dez. 2600-Sheet- Ralls 


